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The Tragedy of King Richard III. 


CRITICAL 


PICTURES BY 


HE story of Gloster, who, at odds 
with nature, hurled himself in a 


fury of ambition and revenge at 
the throne, and died, the crown on his 
head, at thirty-five, is a superb young 
man’s subject. It is one that goes well, 
too, with the vivid prime of the English 
stage, when echoes of Seneca’s Agamem- 
non and Oedipus were in the air, and 
sounds of Tamburlaine. Marlowe lead- 
ing, and the subject having reached the 
theatre, it natural 
that brings us to the year when he that 
was greater than Marlowe should follow 
with this splendid and noisy play. Faults 
it has, but they are those which might 
come of a prentice hand, or rather of 
two or three inexperienced hands working 
in turn upon it; and in so far as they 
smack of the workshop, even faults may 
prove interesting. 


seems a succession 


Besides, along with 
its erudities, it has a vehemence and a 
clamor, as of men forcing the pace of cir- 
cumstance, which spring from the same 
golden immaturity. And since we can- 
t know all that led up to the play as 
Shakespeare wrote it, we must make what 
e can of the fact that Richard IIT, is a 
ung playwright’s tragedy of a great 
nbition; the tragedy of an outrageous 
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lust for housed in the dwarfed 


body but the imperious spirit of a prince 


p« wer, 


who had the assurance and urgency and 
egregious truculence of a 
of youth. 


certain type 
Shakespeare, when he determined to 
the play, had to reckon with a 
long chronicle and ballad and stage an- 
cestry; for Richard III. is one of the 
best examples in all history of a very 
gradually concocted villain. Who shall 
say how far the addition at a lucky mo- 
ment of the crookback to his growing 
load of enormities aided the picture? 
The eye of a Polyphemus, the nose of a 
Cyrano de Bergerac, was not a plainer 
personal symbol or market label. And 
if Richard was to be a monster, he could 


reset 


‘not have found a stage better accommo- 


dated to his The 
phere was ready-charged with lurid airs 
well caleulated to magnify him. The 
poisons and strangling-cord of the Jew 
of Malta, the horrors of Lavinia and 
“that heinous tiger” Tamora, had left 
the theatre in a state to appreciate keen 
ly the unnatural murders of a wicked 
Duke of Gloster, and make the most of 
portents like that of his being born with 
teeth, or of his coming, Merlin-like, into 


monstrosity. atmos 
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the world with a demoniae birthmark on 
his brow. Shakespeare, enlarging and 
kindling human nature, and = creating 
minds, and troubling little to invent the 
mere bodily marks and eccentricities, 
simply accepted Gloster as he found him. 
But here was the triumph: to have the 
monster of fireside story all but made 
man again by the dramatist’s master 
stroke, and to have Richard IIL, King 
of England, living much more really to 
day by his dramatie than by any his 
tore preture, 

Ilow much did Shakespeare take from 
the chroniclers and playwrights who help 
ed to give Richard Crookback his pro- 
verbial stamp? In one sense, every 
thing; in another, nothing. One can 
have no doubt that Shakespeare knew 
the rough, unedited “ True Tragedie ” of 
Richard, although some critics have 
doubted it. There are phrases in this 
play, besides the often-quoted line “A 
horse, a horse, a fresh horse,” which ae 
count for passages and lines in the later 
tragedy. There are rare touches, too, 
which start out of the misspelled prose 
and misprinted verse in certain scenes 
and attach themselves by their force or 
quality to the imaginary portrait of a 
Richard who was heroic in his wicked- 
ness and much more than a murderous 
hunchback. Take 


Though enemies there be that would my 
body kill, 
Yet shall they leave a never-dying mind. 


These lines recall another speech of Rich- 
ard’s in the same play: 


Fertune and courage for me: Join Eng- 
land against me with England; join Eu 
rope with Europe! Come Christendom, and 
with Christendom the whole world; and vet 
will IT never yield, but by death only! 


There is less to be said of the Latin 
play performed at Cambridge in Mar- 
lowe’s undergraduate terms there. Shake- 
speare, however, though he may never 
have seen it or read it, can hardly have 
avoided hearing about it from some of 
his fellow actors or playwrights. True, 


*A version of the Oedipus, by A. Nevile, 


it suggests no cues, like those pl 
hinted in the English True Tragedi: 
it may have helped him to the fo) 
and classical atmosphere which hy 
tempted to preserve in his own play. 
Thomas Legge, Master of Caius, 
wrote the Cambridge play, and who 
afterwards Vice-Chancellor of the | 
versity, introduces us to Dr. Palmer, 
was (according to Fuller) the origi 
actor of the Richard in the east, 
who afterwards became Dean of 
terborough: and these two Camb 
worthies bring us to that othér 
Philomusus and Studioso, who figur 
the Return from Parnassus,—one of t} 
reciting the first two lines of the dec] 
tory opening of Shakespeare’s 2: 
111., at Burbage’s request. Thes 
demic glimpses and reminders do 
help us much, but they make us thi: 
again of Seneca, who was everything 1 


the Doctor Legges and other schooln: 


that essayed Latin plays under Elizabet 
Shakespeare, least academic of the « 
sics, never read Seneca in the origina 
but his intellectual avidity was far t 
keen to have let him miss the chance 
devouring the Tenne Tragedies Tra 
lated into Englysh* which Thon 
Newton collected in 1581. 

However this may have been, 
classic garb of Richard III. shows itse! 
in many folds. At the opening, as 
find in other Elizabethan plays, the ch 
character becomes in a sense the choru 
to his own tragedy, and objectively 
disinterestedly proclaims what a villa 
he is and means to be. A scene later a 
we come upon the regular line-for-lir 
dialogue, which moves as if timed by 
pendulum. And then comes Clarence 
dream, which Lamb thought the fin 
dream ever told; while later we ha 
Richard’s dreams and the Senecan cho 
of ghosts on the night before Boswort 
And these call up—most significant 
all—the revenge motive, which is ma 
to sound again and again on the ear 
Richard’s consciousness. To find its b 
ginning, we have ta travel outside Rix 
ard ITT. altogether, and hark back to t 


in this collection, has some very Richa’ 


like locutions, as in the scene where Creon says to Oedipus, “ With thy self wage w 
thou shalt... ,” which reminds one of Richard’s— 
* Then fly!—What, from myself? Great reason: Why? 
Lest I revenge. What? Myself on myself?” 
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second part of King Henry VI., where 
his first affirmation of his desperate 
soul is evoked by the news of his fa- 
ther’s death, to be avenged on the house 
of Clifford. 

In these echoes of the chroniclers, or 
of other plays, we have the very report 
of the “ill shaped, crooked-backed, lame- 
armed, tyrannous” Richard of the le- 
gend and the tragedy which Shakespeare 
seized upon. But the character, the soul 
within the body, the individual within 
the type, the precise cold, fierce tempera- 
ment behind the ambition, remained to 
be created. 
the 
Shakespeare, 

with 
hew 


To show 
ture, 
play, 


true mastery of his ecrea- 
the 
and 
test most unmistakably 
After the opening in 
which Gloster declares his want of looks 
and love's aptitude and majesty, and his 
morbid, self-aggravated sense of his own 
leformity, we are brought almost at once 
to the amazing 
coffin of Henry VI.: a capital instance 
of Shakespeare's dilation of the pages of 
history or the old play books. It is one 
of the most cynical things in all the rack 
this 
moral divestiture and sudden capture of 
the Lady Anne: Anne, Warwick the 
King-maker’s daughter, who had been be 
trothed to Prinee Edward, And Edward, 
as we are bid remember, was the murder 
ed Henry's son, and himself one of the 
long train of princely interveners thrust 
into limbo to 
installation, 
“true 
hurried 


very early in 


broke his 


invented a 


predecess rs 


to determine it. 


love-making across the 


of love’s satires fitted to the stage, 


make for Gloster’s 
or, Hamlet's 
Atreus’ 
everything 
conclusion, This 
with the Lady 
Klivabeths of his experience, 
that feminine order which likes a man 
to know his own mind, and presume on 
hie masculine initiative and his 
hand and his hold on the reins 
the brink of insolenes 

ut the the woman who, 
thie sardonic loveemaking apart, muat 
have made many a young reader of old 
playa turn eagerly to the pagea of Rieh 
ard 71711,, wondering what kind of toueh 
stone she should prove, in her high apirit, 
to hia steely temper, ia Margaret of An- 
jou, who, 


apace 
opposite, 
line,” Richard 
impetuously to its 
ia why he 
Annes and 


aecion of 


suecnaded 
the Queen 
types of 


atrong 
ip te 


queen and 
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In an evil hour, 
From King René’s Court, 
Sailed across to Hampton-port, 


With her daisy-flower. 


Queen Margaret in the play, how 
is Margaret grown old. To her falls 1 
lot of the dark siby] and the scolding 
woman, whose wrinkles almost m: 
Gloster’s elf-marks and crookback. | 
hard to believe that Shakespeare is 
original author of curse in 
budget of maledictions which she unlo; 
in her great scene in the second act; 
there are 
which 


every 


lines in it, terrible or beautit 
set a standard by which th 
eruder neighbors seem crude indeed, ‘I 
of the finest ever put into the mouth 

a queen, old or young, are hers. It 
where she says to Buckingham, when |x 
has urged her to be silent, and declared 
that curses do not really carry past tly 
lips of those that utter them, 


I'll not believe but they ascend the sky, 
And there awake God's 


gentle-sleeping 


A few lines more, and we come to thy 
refrain of Margaret the prophetess, which 
we hear sounding on to the edge of th: 
last and to the fifth 
Buck 
ingham, who remembers at Salisbury 
what she had foretold in London, 

As follow the black 
Queen Margaret, we are made awar 
more than once of the apparent traces of 
that lost play of Richard TIT, 
whieh, we are led to suppose, Shak: 
worked, If there was no 
play, it is hard to account for the shee 
commonplace which appears in 
and whieh very much th 
effect of the obvious wag suggested by a 
«tave-manager who felt that an audien 
must be humored, or that must 
have their fair allowanee of “ fat” lin 
The only other way out of the diffleul 
lies through a wilderness of conjeetur 
about Shakespeare’s earliest experimen! 
and hia revision for hasty performance 
rude -serawled drafta of playa, passed 
from hand te hand, many of which we 
deatined never to be eonverted ft 
dirty, thumbed, and tattered play: 
copies into decent quartor, 

The battle of the quartoa and fo! 
has raged round the head of King fi 


catastrophe act, 


where it is once more echoed by 


we shadow 


upon 
speare such 


aor 


scenes, has 


actors 




















ACT Ill SCENE \V THE TOWER WALI 


Grosten; “So dear | lov'd the man, that 1 must weep 
1 took bim for the plainest barmless eveatuns 
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ard [11, more closely than over any other 
plas If we could see and know every 
thing that Andrew Wise or Valentine 
Sime knew, when the one brought the 
Hanuseript copy to the printing-oftice of 
the other in 1507 and set the printers to 
work on the first quarto, we might ex 
plain many other things that, as it is, 
are Wholly confounding. Allowing for 
the lines and passages which cannot be 
his, the quartos give us a little less 
and the folios a little more than Shake 
peare himself wrote of the play, It is 
clear that some of the added lines in the 
folio were never written by him. Whom 
were they written by¢ We are quite will 
ing to make a present of them to the 
Baconians, But one eannot help turn 
lip over and considering and reconsider 
ing Andrew Wise’s book of the play, 
For one thing, it tells us in so many 
words what the playgoer of 1596 or 1597 
expected when he went to see Ric hard 
1/1, played on a summer’s afternoon, Te 
counted particularly, it is evident, upon 
Gloster’s “ treacherous plots against his 
brother Clarence” and his “ pittiefull 
murther of his innocent nephewes ”; and 
in a general way he was prepered to enjoy 
the spectacle of his “ tyrannical usurpa- 
tion, with the whole course of his detest 
ed life and most deserved -tcath.” All 
this was set forth in the open title-page 
that was probably exposed, as the custom 
was, in the shop-windows of “ Paul’s” 
yard. The folio changed the counts in 
the placard of the play, if so it may be 
called, into “the landing of Earle Rich- 
mond and the Battell of Bosworth 
Field”: which again seems to hint at 
a clapping of the historian’s over the 
playwright’s label and annenneement of 
his wares 

The Cheapside prentices of 1597 may 
have been disappointed not to see the 
“nittiefull murther ” of the princes in the 
Tower enacted on the open stage. But 
there was much to gratify them. The 
murder of Clarence was enough to make 
the fortune of any play, with its novelty 
of a malmsey-butt in an imaginary ad- 
joining chamber, and the “T'll drown 
you,” and “exit with the body” and 
swift return of the first murderer at the 
close, The attributing of Clarence’s 
murder to Gloster was not, as one used 
to think it was, Shakespeare’s invention. 


Professor Churchill of Amb rat, in h 
eneyelopwdic study of the Richard say 
contributed to Palastra, shows us that 
the murder of Clarence had already bee, 
added to Richard's crimes by the lume 
ing old moral ballad-monger who wr 
“The Mirror for Magistrates.” P 
fessor Churchill, too, dates the wh 
business before Bosworth as far ba 
us the chroniclers who wrote the h 
tory of Croyland Monastery (the secon 
part of it), and who, being conten 
poraries of Richard and writing shor 
ly after his death, may very well hay 


been repeating what was an aecept 


and eredited account of that night 
demons and shadows whieh set Rieha 
against Riehard, 

The Croyland scribe did what he cou) 
to perpetuate, thus early, the siniste 
fable of a Riehard who was demo: 
directed, and who was the evil Opposite of 
his successor, the heaven-sent Richmond 
Then came John Rous, chaplain of Guy’ 
Cliff, Warwick, another Richmond parti 
san (who, however, carried Richard nm 
nearer his crookback than “ inewquales 
humeros,” shoulders unequal), and Al! 
derman Fabyan, who gave what we may 
call the city view of Richard’s character, 
and cited the couplet often heard then 
and afterwards in London streets, 


The eat, the rat, and Lovel our dog, 
Ruleth all England under a hog. 


The hog, or its heraldie equivalent, as 
Richard made use of it, which became 
Margaret’s “abortive rooting hog” and 
Richmond’s “usurping boar,” figures, 
as we should expect, in most of the pop 
ular tags and rhymes of the Richard 
legend, and reappears with effect in the 
“ Mirror for Magistrates ” 


He knew my brother Richard was the bore, 
Whose Tusks should Teare my _ brother's 
boys and me. 


Lord Bacon, who had a boar for his 
crest, too, might have been tempted, if 
he had ever written of Richard, to ideal 
ize him and redeem the rooting hog. 
Sir Thomas More, who did write of him, 
and who did more than any one before 
Shakespeare to establish his character 
for all time, certainly did not flatter 
Richard :—* Crokebacked, his left shoul 
der much higher than his right, and such 


iHd 


IOV ivVd 
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. mali- 
cious, wrathful, curious, and from afore 


as 18 in states ealled warlye; 


his birth even forwarde,”—this is not a 


pretty likeness, body or mind. One is pre- 
the boar’s tusk, 


More, 


pared for any suggestion 
the hog-shoulders—after reading 
and Hollinshed who followed him. 

Shakespeare enlarged and individual- 
ized but did not alter the portrait, Fresh 
the youth and high 
spirits on the one hand, and the melo- 
drama of blood on the other, he might 
have stretched the limits of Gloster’s story 
and character in many congenial ways; 
but he brought no comedy into the play, 
count the dubious Baynard 
Castle seene with the Mayor and Two 
Clerics. And for such melodrama as 
might have lurked in Clarence’s death, 
he lifted it stroke on stroke into another 
atmosphere, and heightened it by touches 
which he has hard- 


from comedy of 


unless we 


of an imagination 


ly surpassed ; 


Then wand'ring by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; and he = shriek'd out 
aloud 


came 


Clarence is come, 


If, as he worked on Gloster’s portrait, 


knowing the taste of the day, he was 
tempted to magnify it to Tamburlaine 
proportions, he was saved by his imagi- 
nation. He saw its intelleetual traits 
and powers; powers miseonceived and 
twisted, and fated to destruction, but 
invineible through it all. His Richard 
I1/., then, is both an incarnation of pure 
force and of a great but cold and con- 
temptuous intelligence. He paints a 
hero without a heart, without any heroic 
trait besides courage, and a master dealer 
in men and women, without a conscience: 
whose fall does not come until the con- 
science has been ghost-smitten, and the 
spirit of the man shaken on the eve of 
Bosworth, and that only for a midnight 
hour or so. Would Shakespeare have 
admitted even that show of weakness if 
he had not the Senecan device of a venge- 
ful galley of ghosts to constrain him? 
With the triumph of Richard's tem- 
peramental opposite, and successor on the 
throne, Richmond, at the close, we come 
to Shakespeare's firat clear draft of 
the type of prince, crowned captain, 
poople’s darling, Christian hero, which 
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he painted large afterwards in his Kj) 
Henry V. Henry VII. invroduces a yy 
bolder music of fifes and drums a 
patriotism to the stage. Indeed, Sha! 
speare’s idea of adapting in a large, m 
tial, dramatic way to the stage a succ 
sive shining pageant of the kings 
England, which should presently ma! 
history spy itself, in the “round O” 
the Globe Theatre, as in a livelier m 
ror, might very well have come to h 
as he drew to an end of his Richard ]/ 
In that he had already succeeded 
fusing for the first time the melodrania 
and the blood-tragedy of Titus and thy 
Jews of Malta with the primitive 
chronicle play. This was to accomplish 
much; but much more, as he knew, 1 
mained to be done before History lik 
Colin Clout came home again: home to 
England, home to London, by way of 
the playhouse, 

For Shakespeare, however, Richard /// 
is not only a history play and a kin 
tragedy. It is the play of Gloster the An 
ticipator; of him who drank up all ex; 
rience at a draught, and would not yield, 

“save to death only!” It is the traged) 
of a commanding mind set amid a crowd 
of gently ineffectual or formal or supe: 
seded people, and accustomed from its 
youth up to see men and princes snipt 
like so many beads off the fatal thread 
twisted about the stems of the Two 
Roses. In Shakespeare’s manner of treat 
ing the theme and heightening the 
characters, we get our first sense of 
all his imagination was to accomplish 
in the greater plays to come. Conceived 
in this light, in its relation to the genius 
of him who took it from the half-fur 
nished stage workshop of 1596 or there 
abouts and recreated it, it is more inter 
esting than as a chronicle play or bold car 
toon of English history. For the Crook- 
back of the theatre is not really histori 
cal; he is half a folk-tale monster, and 
half the creature of the immature Tam 
burlaine-echoing stage that bred him 
and gave him everything but a sou! 
Happily, this his new creator was able to 
give him; and giving it him, Shakespear 
left us with something besides anothe: 
drama of the long vendetta of the hous 
of York and Lancaster :—he added a fre: 
sardonic portrait of the young man mi! 
tant to our dramatic gallery. 





The Fortune-Hunter 


BY VAN 


Y proposition,” said Miss Lan- 
M sing, “is simply this: When a 
woman is beloved, she has the 
nalienable right to know of it—from the 
man’s own lips.” 
“T'nder every conceivable  cireum- 
tance ¢” asked Jerrold, 
“Oh, we'll 


PeTICLOS | 


moral contin- 
I'm talking of free agents only.” 

“Granting that it is a right, she may 
not exercise it,” said Maltby, 
thoughtfully. Maltby is a confirmed 
bachelor, and avoids thin ice on principle, 

“A truism,” retorted Miss Lansing: 
“No woman ever hears what she doesn’t 
vant to hear,” 

“Well, 


Sabines,” 


eliminate 


care to 


the 
in Jerrold, 


there 
put 
“That sort of thing is also eliminated,” 
iid Miss Lansing, calmly. “ At least in 


was Rape of the 


polite society.” 
Fulke 
“a reigning princess and a com- 

You know the story of how 
Queen Victoria was obliged to propose to 
Prince Albert. What do you say, Miss 
Ilasbrouck?” Tle allowed his gaze to 
linger upon the half-averted face of the 
virl who sat at his left hand. 

Eve Hasbrouck flushed, “ It depends 
it?—upon one thing,” she said, 
hesitatingly. “I mean whether or not it 
is the real love.” 

“And if it persisted Jarvis. 

“Tle may—” began Miss Lansing. 

“Tle must,” finished Miss Hasbrouck, 
ind faced Mr. Jarvis squarely. He 
miled back at her. 

“Tle intends to,” he said, hardily. 

The intonation was unmistakable, and a 
little shoek ran around the dinner-table, 
Maltby gasped and spluttered over a 
nouthful of Madeira; he felt as though 
he had been suddenly tranaported to a 
hattle-fleld, and the singing of the Mauaer 
bulleta waa in his ears, 

Mra, Maxon rose, a trifle hastily, and 
luggeated the terrace to her feminine 

Vou, CVITI.—No, 644-88 


“Take the extreme case,” said 


Jarvis 
moner, 


' ’ 
doesnt 


is 2” 


TASSEL 


SUTPHEN 


guests; they followed her obediently, 
leaving the men to the enjoyment of 
postprandial privileges. 

Mrs. Maxon, disdaining even the af- 
fectation of a manwuvre, drew Eve aside 
and into a secluded corner. 

“My dear! my dear!” she began, and 
then boggled helplessly, conscious of the 
futility of, mere words, “ It was all Carol 
Lansing’s fault—for starting such a sub- 
ject,” she continued, indignantly. 

Miss Hlasbrouck colored high, but re- 
turned a frank pressure to the hand that 
had sought her own, “ Dear Mra, Max- 
on,” she said, quietly, “it’s very good of 
you, but don’t bother any more; it isn’t 
worth while, This is only what we are 
taught to expect. Every girl who hap 
pens to be an heiress in her own right, 
must learn the lesson early, and she gen- 
erally does,” 


“But it was so barefaced,” persisted 


Mrs. Maxon, “ Everybody knows what 
Fulke Jarvis is—is just a fortune-hunter, 
There was Kitty Hunter, and that Jami- 
son woman—oh, it is shameful!” 

“ht that Mr. Jarvis has not 
been successful in his quest,” said Miss 
Hasbrouck. 

“They all found him out,” answered 
Mrs. Maxon, seornfully. “ Just as you, 
my dear, have done, and thank Heaven 
for it. Of course, I understand now,” 
she went on, meditatively, “ why he seem- 
ed so anxious to make one of this June 
house-party, for Hugh 
him for the shooting later on. 


sccTns 


generally asks 
He knew 
you were coming, and laid his plans ae- 
cordingly. I’m the easiest person in the 
world to wheedle, and T alwaya did like 
Fulke, outside of that one thing, Of 
course, I might have warned you, but 
one doesn’t care—” 

“ Naturally not.” 

“And it wasn't necessary, either; I'm 
glad of that. You can take care of your 
self,” and Mra, Maxon nodded vigorously, 
“You have learned your lesson,” 
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Miss Hasbrouck did not reply, and 
Mrs. Maxon laughed comfortably. “ It 
only remains to give him his,” she con- 
tinued. “ You’re competent to do that, 
too, n'est-ce pas r 

a Except 
stopped. 


for Miss Hasbrouck 
“ Except for what?” 
“That I happen to 

love with him,” 

the first time in the period of 

her articulate existence, Mrs. Maxon had 

nothing to say. 


have fallen in 


Her mouth, rigidly open, 
gave her an appearance supremely ridic- 
ulous, and Eve choked hysterically. 

“ Forgive she said, penitently. 
“Tt was like hitting you between the 
eyes, wasn’t it? But I just had to say 
it out to somebody 


” 
me, 


to you.” 

But Mrs. Maxon was cognizant neither 
of the apology nor of the offence that had 
preceded it; the one tremendous fact pos- 
sessed her wholly. “I shall never for- 
give myself,” she said, banally. 

“Please don’t,” said Eve, a little un- 
steadily. She leaned towards the older 
woman as a child might have done; im- 
pulsively Mrs. Maxon put out her arms. 


Then they drew quickly apart, for the 
men had appeared upon the terrace. 


“T will wait here,” whispered Eve, 
and Mrs. Maxon left her reluctantly. 
Fulke Jarvis was looking about in- 
quiringly; now he saw and was coming 
straight towards her. Miss Hasbrouck 
moved over into the corner of the rug- 
covered stone settee, and Mr. Jarvis took 
advantage of the implied permission 
without the smallest hesitation. “ May 
I finish this cigarette?” he asked, and she 
nodded “What a night!” he 
said, and she nodded again. As by one 
accord, their eyes travelled outward over 
the wide expanse of plain and valley and 
distant upland that stretched away from 
the terrace escarpment; the moon was 
at the full, and the low-lying masses 
of vapor in swampy nooks and corners 
shone like pools of misty silver. Lit- 
tle vagrant airs, laden with the sweet- 
ness of the rose-garden, came and went 
softly; the symphony of the June night 
had begun, and they listened in silence. 


assent. 


At many of our native institutions of 
higher learning it is an honored custom 
to publish, around Commencement-time, 
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a brochure entitled “ Senior Statisti: 
In this compendium | 
young gentlemen of the graduating | 
unbosom themselves freely to the list 


interesting 


ing world, and the information thus d 
closed is often of the most intimate a 
sociologically nature, y 
may know Brown-Robinson 

how much he weighs; his political a 
ethical affiliations; 

sumption of alcohol 
preferences as 


instructive 
how old 
his per diem « 
and 
between blue 
brown; the grounds of his belief in a 
future life; the number of his feminin 
forth ad infi 
finally, his choice as to an occupation in 
life. All of which is important—if trix 
Theoretically, “ Senior Statistics ” should 
be an invaluable reference-book to em- 
ployers, and to fathers of marriageabk 
young ladies. 

In practice, however, it is only the un- 
important items that can be safely ac- 
cepted at their face value. For example, 
it is recorded of Mr. Fulke Jarvis that 
his weight was one hundred and sixty 
pounds, and that his political predilec- 
tions were Republican. Nothing to cavil 
at in statements. But a little 
farther on it is set down that Mr. Jar- 
vis’s ambitions were centred on the vo- 
cation of law. In reality, it was the 
marriage market that offered the most 
attractive field for his talents; he wanted 
a rich wife, and it was an open secret 
among his intimates that he intended to 
obtain one. To parents and guardians 
the difference between the two state- 
ments would seem of some importance. 

Having deliberately decided upon the 
form of his ambition, Fulke Jarvis set 
himself steadfastly to realize it. To do 
him justice, he made no pretence at being 
better than he was. There are many 
opportunities for “ soldiering” in the os- 
tensible study of Blackstone and _ the 
Commentaries, but the use of such a 
stalking - horse was distasteful to our 
hero; he would stand in the open and 
kill his game fairly, or be content to 
trudge homeward with an empty bag. 
hoping for better luck next time. An ad 
mirable philosophy, for all that it was 
put to base uses. 

The elder Mr. Jarvis viewed his son’s 
course with disfavor, but he quickly saw 
that it was useless to remonstrate. Ha 


tobacco; 


eyes a d 


correspondents, and so 


these 
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“PLEASE DON’T,” SAID EVE, A LITTLE UNSTEADILY 
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ing retired from business many years ago 
with a competence that unfortunate in- 
vestments had reduced to a very mod- 
living, Mr. 
no position to exercise commanding in- 
fluence or authority. He could give 
Fulke a bed, and a seat at his table, and 
that was all; fortunately there were no 
other children, Finally, young Mr. Jar- 
vis Mssessed an income from his mother’s 
estate; it large enough to 
pay his tailor and laundry bills and to 
keep him in good standing with the do- 
mestic staff of the great houses where he 
visited. Fulke Jarvis was no fool, and 
he knew that scrimping in the matter of 
largesse was the poorest kind of economy. 
The tip ranks with the debt of honor; 
it must be paid, or social bankruptcy 
is inevitable. 


erate Jarvis senior was in 


was barely 


Four, five, and now six years had pass- 
ed, and the campaign was still on; there 
were signs that it might degenerate 
into mere guerilla warfare. Certainly, 
luck had been cruelly against him; time 
and again he had been within a hair of 
pulling off a good thing and something 
untoward had happened. Kitty Hunter? 


As you know, her family had become re- 
signed to the inevitable; it looked to be 


all over for the rice - throwing. 
Then along happened young Midas with 
a dozen millions inherited from the pa- 
ternal carpet business, and the race was 
over before Mr. Jarvis realized that he 
had been left at the post. 

Mrs. Jamison, youngest and most com- 
fortably jointured of widows? At the last 
moment, it was to University Settlement 


except 


work that she gave in her wavering al- 
legiance ; and she had been with 
Fulke to within a block of Grace Chan- 
try that selfsame morning—disqualified 
under the wire. 

There had others failures 
equally egregious, and once or twice of 
late the young gentleman had had some 
misgivings as to ultimate success in his 
vocation. It was then that he 
had been tempted into consideration of 
the guerilla warfare incidentally alluded 
to above. It might be possible to ac- 
complish under cover what he had failed 
to bring about en plein air. Evidently 
the professed fortune-hunter was not an 
attractive figure to the feminine imagi- 
nation; he now saw that he had theorized 


yes, 


been 


too, 


chosen 
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from a standpoint too exclusively mase 
line. The woman may be perfectly awa: 
that she is to be sacrificed in either even: 
but she still prefers the politely dece; 
tive process to the enlightenment of 
brutal frankness. “I shall have to go j 
for the Commentaries, after all,” though: 
Mr. Jarvis, disgustedly, “and I’ve 
good mind to chuck the whole bless 
thing.” It was just at this juncture th; 
he received an invitation to Mrs, Maxon 
house-party, and he put off his decisio 
until he first make the long 
desired acquaintance of Miss Eve Has- 
brouck. They had been at “ The Cedars ” 
for a week now and he had come to know 
her very well; at least he thought so. 
Little by little she had yielded to him; 
step by step he had forced her back, until 
at last the path had narrowed to the 
barest standing-room. To pass was now 
impossible, and they could not face each 
other indefinitely; one or the other must 
give way, and he had all the advantage 
of position; he had only to press it a 
little farther. 


should 


away the end of his 
cigarette; his time had come. “™ Eve,” 
he whispered, and then stopped, conscious 
that there was no longer need of spoken 
word, nor indeed any power to compel its 
utterance. The hour that had been his 
was past, and Silence sat upon het-throne, 
—the greater silence, that lays its seal upon 
outward lip and ear that soul may have 
speech with its fellow; out of the ulti- 
mate abyss of consciousness the real man, 
the real woman, were rising to cenfront 
each other. And between them stood 
Truth, serene, beautiful, terrible, the in- 
terpreter of all things. 

Fulke Jarvis had been led to believe 
that this woman loved him; now he 
knew it. The certainty should have been 
gratifying to his vanity, and it meant 
suecess, the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose.that he had set himself to follow. 
The realization should have set heart and 
blood aflame. It was his moment of 
triumph, and yet he trembled and cast 
down his eyes.. This white and holy 
thing upon which he looked—if this in- 
deed were love, by what name was that 
commodity to be called which he had 
thought to offer in exchange? And the 
certitude was not on one side alone. So 


Jarvis tossed 
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186 HARPER'S 
surely as he knew, so was he also known; 
he stood pilloried in the market-place, his 
false coin spread out before him for all 
men—for her—to see. 

A man involuntarily turns away from 
the painful picture of shame confessed; 
a woman will contemplate it unshrink- 
ingly, either with the condemnation 
that is utter or with the pity that 
seeks to console and to restore. 


Which 


of the two, depends, of course, upon the 


nature of the transgression, and may be 
complicated indefinitely with the sex and 
personality of the sinner. With the good 
woman the primal instinct is to heal; the 
hurt has been sympathetically reproduced 
in her own and Nature insists 
upon self-preservation. Eve Hasbrouck 
turned toward. Fulke Jarvis and laid her 
hand ever so lightly upon his sleeve. 

“T am sorry,” she said, softly. The 
man pulled himself up stiffly; the sense 
of his present humiliation had suddenly 
hardened him. 

“Don’t!” he said, and looked away. 


being, 


A servant was offering them the coffee- 
tray, and young Buller sauntered over 
from the main group to get himself an- 
other cup. 

“You’ve been missing it, you two,” he 
remarked, with a species of tolerant pa- 
tronage that most people found excessive- 
ly irritating. “ Miss Lansing has been 
saying such clever things right 
It’s like being at the fireworks — eh! 
What’s that? There she goes now.” He 
spoke as though the discharge of a rocket 
were about to follow—siss—boom—ah!! 
There was an instant of hushed expect- 
aney in the circle about the clever Miss 
Lansing; then, in her clear, metallic tones: 

“ A woman may pardon the boldness 
that presumes too far; she can never for- 
give the hesitation that stops just short.” 

“They say that’s the reason she never 
comes down to breakfast,” continued 
young Mr. Buller, meditatively. “ Has to 
put in the time getting up this sort of 
thing—enough to last through the day, 
you know. Lives in a world of epi- 
gram; and it must be rather jolly, don’t 
you think?” 

“Only it isn’t a real world,” said 
Miss Hasbrouck, gently, “and so one 
behaves there rather differently than 
in ours.” 


along. 


is possible 
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Miss Lansing came up under full sa 
“Where have you been, ‘ Bully’?” 
said, severely. “You were to see ab: 
getting out the bridge-table.” 

“Changed my mind,” pleaded you 
Buller. “It’s too nice out here on 
terrace.” 

“Well, I like that!” retorted Miss L 
sing. “ Everybody knows that your 
tellectual wardrobe doesn’t hold such 
superfluity as a change of mind. Right 
“about face, now—march!” 

Young Buller, grinning somewhat 
sheepishly, was led away to the appro 
priate and inevitable slaughter. The rest 
of the party had been summoned to thi 
drawing-room, where Jerrold was going 
to sing, and Jarvis had just an in- 
stant left. 

“T shall go up to town to-night,” hi 
began. He hesitated an instant, and then 
continued, coldly: “It seems that I hav 
both presumed too far and hesitated too 
long, and the double offence is naturally 
unpardonable. The one thing left for 
me to do is to endeavor to re-establish 
myself in your esteem. An impossible 
task, of course, but one attempts the im- 
possible for Miss Hasbrouck. To make 
something out of myself—that is the 
idea, I think. Something worth while, if 
it is worth while—now.” 

“Why not?” said Miss Hashrouck, 
placidly. “ Of course you have my best 
wishes,” she added, as though from an 
afterthought. She put out her hand, 
and he took it mechanically; then she 
was gone. 

Fulke Jarvis stared after her retreat- 
ing form a trifle vaguely. He felt as 
though he had been suddenly tumbled 
from a lofty pedestal and had landed 
upon a particularly hard spot in the 
world of facts. “I wonder, I wonder,” 
he said, under his breath, and then 
stopped short. Very dimly the thought 
forced itself upon him that he had 
made a mistake somewhere in dealing 
with this secondary situation. He had 
offered concrete reparation, definit: 
atonement, and she had wanted—what ' 
Who could tell him that for a woman 
wounded at her tenderest, there is but 
one possible cure—the full forgiveness of 
the sinner. But he must ask for the a)- 
plication of the remedy; to assume i's 
unpardonable nature only makes it °° 


























EVE HASBROUCK STOPPED AT HIS WINDOW 
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“1 wonder,” said Fulke Jarvia to him- 


lf again, 


he next morning, at breakfast, Mr, 
Jarvis senior was enabled to supplement 

» toast and egg with a mild sensation. 

“Why, of course, Fulke,” he said, in 
ventle perplexity. “ I'll give you a letter 
, Garrabrant, and he’ll do anything he 

n for you. But at your age, and with 

er—your inexperience in practical af- 
fairs—it’s the bottom rung, you know. 
You’re over thirty, ain’t you? I never 
could remember. Just as you say, 
though; I’m sure Garrabrant will do any- 
thing he ean,” 

Mr. Garrabrant, president of the Mid- 

nd railway system, received the son of 

; old friend cordially, but he hesitated 

little when the nature of the requested 

vice was finally broached. 

“Willing to do anything, eh!” He 

iled, although not unkindly. “I’ve 
heard that remark before, Mr. Jarvis— 
no offenee, of course, but I have heard 

efore.” 

He considered a moment. “ You let 
me think this over for a day or two, 
and Dll write you. You won’t stop 
and take luncheon at the Transportation 
Club? Well, remember me to your fa- 
ther. Good day.” 

At the end of the week, Fulke Jarvis 
received a eurtly worded letter from the 
passenger department of the Midland, in- 
forming him that he had been appoint- 
ed a loeal ticket- agent, and assigned 
to duty at the main metropolitan sta- 
tion, reporting at eight o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. 


It had been a month and more since 
Fulke Jarvis had taken up his work in 
the local passenger department at the 
Midland station. Ten hours a day, and 
a salary that barely ran into double 
figures. Yet he actually liked the feeling 
of being busy at something useful; his 
fellow clerks were disposed to be agree- 
ble, and he had quickly mastered the 
not overly profound intricacies of his po- 
sition. The one disturbing reflection lay 
n the fact that most of the nice subur- 
ban towns in the metropolitan district, 
and all but one of the big country clubs, 
are situated on the Midland lines. It 
was inevitable that sooner or later he 
Vou. CVIII.—No. 644.—24 
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must stand face to face with some of hia 
former intimates--the people that one 
knows, Yet, after all, the reality waa 
not so dreadful; he might have spared 
himself the most disagreeable of his an- 
ticipations if he had but known, 

There were indeed many familiar faces 
in the unending throng that filed past his 
particular window. But these people, 
with whom he had been so closely asso- 
ciated in the old days, were not in the 
least degree deficient in the ordinary 
decencies of life. There had been some 
mildly speculative interest over his course 
of action when first it became known, 
but the gossip soon died away. As ev- 
erybody knew, the Jarvises had always 
been nice people, and if Fulke chose to 
earn his own living in preference to 
playing “ Little Brother to the Rich,” so 
much the more credit to him; it was 
quickly passed around that it was the 
thing to patronize Fulke’s wicket in the 
ticket-office, and to be a little more than 
civil to him personally. The women who 
had been accustomed to call him by his 
first name continued to do so, even put- 
ting an emphasis upon the familiarity. 
And of course the men were decent 
enough without being obliged to take 
any particular thought about it. 

This was all very well, and at first it 
cheered and encouraged him mightily. 
Then he came to realize that these ameni- 
ties were simply the small change with 
which good-breeding provides itself to 
dole out to the socially impoverished. 
The match-woman on the sidewalk re- 
ceived her coppers, and for Fulke Jarvis 
behind his window there was an equiva- 
lent in the gracious nod or the “ How 
goes it to-day, old chap?’—a full dis- 
charge, surely, of all claims on friend- 
ship. It was charity in either case, and 
once out of sight, it was out of mind— 
equally so for Fulke Jarvis and the 
beggar at the door. These people had 
been kind to him in the only way of 
which they knew, but he was no longer 
of their world, and so they passed on. 
“Good chap, Fulke Jarvis! we really 
ought to have him up to dinner some 
night. But I suppose he has to work all 
hours. I'll ask him about it next time I 
see him.” 

So it went, and then one day an actual 
event happened. Eve Hasbrouck stopped 
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at his window and asked for a return 
to Belleair. 

“One thirty-five,” said Fulke Jar- 
vis, mechanically. Miss Hasbrouck laid 
down a ten-dollar bill and smiled frankly 
at him. 

“Why don’t you come and see me?” 
she asked. 

Fulke pushed out the tickets. 
like to, of course,” he said, blushing. 

“T’ll be back by Monday. But any 
evening that you like.” 

After she was gone Jarvis suddenly 
snatched up the ten-dollar bill and gazed 
at it blankly. 

“TI never gave her her 
muttered under his breath. 
looked like a rake-off to the unpreju- 
diced eye. Let me see; she'll be back 
by Monday, and I'll step around and 
return it then.” 

3ut when Monday came Mr. Jarvis 
found himself unable to carry out his 
laudable intention of restoring to Miss 
Hasbrouck her property. He debated the 
question so long with himself that he 
finally found it too late to make the at- 
tempt. “ Tuesday, then,” he said, reso- 
lutely, as he went up-stairs to bed. 

Curiously enough, our hero 


“Td 


change,” he 
“ Must have 


passed 


through precisely the same experience 
on the succeeding Tuesday, Wednesday, 


and Thursday nights, and the money 
continued to remain in his possession. On 
Friday it suddenly occurred to him that 
Miss Hasbrouck might be justified in 
concluding him capable of misappropria- 
ting the wretched stuff; the thought made 
him turn cold. 

“Tow do you do, Mr. Jarvis?” and 
Miss Hasbrouck stood regarding him 
with mild reproach. “I certainly ex- 
pected you this week, and you never came 
near me. What’s that? My change! I 
don’t understand.” 

Mr. Jarvis hurriedly explained the 
oversight of the week before, provided 
the young lady, at her request, with a 
single to Riverton, and made a positive 
engagement to call the next Thursday 
evening—all this in half a minute or 
less, for there was a long queue of im- 
patient suburbanites in waiting. 

Half an hour later Fulke Jarvis made 
a disquieting discovery. Not only had 
he forgotten, after all, to offer satisfac- 
tion for the original wrong, but here was 
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a second ten-dollar bill, that had lb: 
evidently tendered in payment for tly 
fifty-cent ticket to Riverton. “I ne 
saw such an unbusinesslike woman,” 
remarked with some heat. 
what she thinks of me.” 

That next Thursday evening Mr. J 
vis settled the situation, at least so far 
concerned himself. After walking th 
times around the block in which M 
Hasbrouck lived, he went to his club : 
sent the money around by messenger, t 
gether with a carefully worded note, 
which he regretted the broken eng: 
ment, but made no excuse for it. “ T! 
ends it,” said Jarvis, dismally, as he 
over a black cigar in the darkest con 
of that vast and empty hall of sile: 
yclept the club library. But in this 
was mistaken. 


“T wond 


“T’ll get the tickets for the party,” sa 
young Buller, sweetly. “ Let me see—six 
and two make eight, and it’s one thirty- 
five to Belleair, isn’t it, old chap?” 

They were all there—Mrs. Maxon an 
Jerrold and Maltby, Miss Lansing, and 
Eve Hasbrouck standing a little in thé 
rear. On their way to the Country Club, 
no doubt, and for an instant Fulk 
Jarvis was conscious of an unmistakab| 
pang of envy and regret. 

“Thank you, Mr. Buller,” began M 
Maxon; but Miss Lansing 
her remorselessly. 

“Not to be thought of for a mome: 
my dear; the strain upon his intell: 
might be fatal. Be quiet, ‘ Bully’; you 
know that you never could count abov 
five; I eall your golf scores to witness 
Eight returns, if you please, Mr. Jarvi 

Miss Hasbrouck lingered for a moment 
as the party moved on towards the trai! 
gates. “ You haven’t been to see me yet 
she said. “ But some day—” 

“No,” interrupted Mr. Jarvis. I! 
looked straight before him, and the lin: 
about his mouth grew deeper. “No, 
he said again. 

“Oh yes, you will,” returned Miss 
Hasbrouck, with cheerful decisiveness. 
“Tt invariably happens so with two nega- 
tives. Au revoir.” 


interrupt 


At the end of a fortnight Fulke Jarvis 
gave in. He went to Miss Hasbrouck’: 
house and asked for her. It was an opera 





Miss 
eness. 
nega- 


J arv is 


ouck’s 


opera 
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night, but she was at home and would 
see him. 

It seemed an endlessly long time before 
she appeared; he paced the room, misera- 
bly anxious to have the business over 
with and be gone. Yet when she finally 
entered, the serene gravity in her eyes 
reassured him; he found that he could 

eak naturally, even lightly. “ You got 
your change at last?’ he said. “It 

s correct ?” 

“To the last penny; it was very good 

’ you.” 

He had not expected that she would 

lp him any further. At the greater 

ss-roads of life it must always be for 
man to lead the way, and for the 

woman to follow—if she will. 

‘You:remember that night at ‘ The 
Cedars,” he began. “ There was a dis- 

ission as to a woman’s right to know 

t she is loved, to be told so from the 
man’s own mouth, and no matter what 
the other circumstances of the case might 
be. You remember?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Hasbrouck. 
“Whether or not he ought to speak— 
that was the question. That he may was 

answer; yours was that he must.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Hasbrouck again. 

“T misinterpreted your meaning at the 
time, but then I was trying to solve the 
problem by beginning at the wrong end. 
When a man loves—” he hesitated and 
lropped his eyes. Then he went on de- 
te rminedly: 

“Tt was quite true, you know—about 
Kitty Hunter, and Mrs. Jamison, and— 

nd the others, you among them. But 
the thing itself—it had never struck me 
that I ought to be ashamed of what I 
was trying to accomplish. It has always 
been considered permissible for a woman 
to make a good match, by hook or by 
crook; why not for a man? 

“Of course it was my miistake—to 
think that it was a decenter thing to be 
perfectly frank and aboveboard. That 
was simply foolish; I can see now how 
it spoiled all my—my chances. 

“ Foolish, yes, and something more, 
something infinitely more. That part of 
my lesson began the night when we sat 
together on the terrace of ‘The Cedars’ 
—you and I and the silence. 

“ There was nothing left for me but to 
go away on the midnight train; I couldn’t 


1 


have met you face to face in the open 
day. Yet do you know I was more sore 
than sorry over what had happened. 
Somehow it seemed that I had been badly 
treated. Had you not refused to believe 
in me? 

“The mere getting to work was 
nothing. I was tired to death of playing 
gentleman pensioner, and I wanted to 
prove to you and to Mr. Garrabrant that 
your estimate of me had been too hasty. 
At least that’s the way I felt in starting 
off; later on I began to understand what 
the grind might come to mean in ten, 
twenty, forty years. Once in a while I 
would stop and wonder if anything were 
worth the while. 

“Then came the day when you stopped 
at my window and bought a ticket to 
Belleair—you haven’t forgotten it?” 

Miss Hasbrouck was looking steadily 
into a far corner of the room. She did 
not speak or move. 

“It was our first meeting since that 
night,” continued Jarvis, “and it hit me 
hard. I even let you go away without 
your change; I should have been dis- 


charged for that if an inspector had 
happened to be around. 

“No wonder that a man _ doesn’t 
understand women; it takes all his time 
and energy to find out the truth about 


himself. So I hung back and tried to 
argue it out with myself, and failed 
miserably time and again, as_ those 
broken engagements will testify. Now I 
knew myself and what I had done, and it 
seemed impossible that I should ever see 
or speak to you again. 

“It was then that I thanked God that 
there was work in the world for a man 
to do. Work! It was the only reparation 
that I could offer you. The duller and 
meaner it was, the more closely I hugged 
it to myself. To work, and for your sake! 
That you shouldn’t know anything about 
it was included in the debt that I was 
trying to pay off. It seemed natural and 
proper enough—at the first. 

“ At the first, I say, for afterwards I 
came to see that that was only part of 
the price. There was something more 
that I owed you, and that I must pay. 
Must, you understand. 

“That seemed simple, too. I could 
love you, and I would—in silence and 
apart. It could do you no manner of 
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harm that I loved you; on the contrary, 
if love were a real and vital power, I 
should be sending something of good to 
you continually. It pleased me, too, to 
think that you could not escape it; con- 
sciously or unconsciously you would be 
receiving the best I had it in me to give. 
And so for the time being I was content. 
“But only for the time. There was 
still something kept back, a something 
that belonged to you, and that I had no 
right to withhold. You can guess what 
it was—my pride. My pride! it hadn’t 
bothered me much with the others, and 
perhaps I had forfeited the right to in- 
dulge in such a sentiment. But it was 
you whom I had come to love, and that 
made a difference—all the difference. 
“It was then that I came to resent 
your being a rich woman, raging against 
the barriers that fate had raised, and 
which I had helped to make higher with 
my own hands. Foolish enough, wasn’t 
it? Remember that I was keeping back 
part of the price, and so was unhappy. 
“But now it is paid—to the utter- 
most farthing. A man’s pride—if he is 
a man—is himself; it lies at the bottom 
sometimes, but it’s still there. I’ve 
brought it here to-night for you to take 
and put under your feet—if you wll. 
It isn’t worth anything in itself; its 
sacrifice is the only thing that counts. 
The real love—that which comes but 
once-—strips us of everything, and it 
won't be satisfied until we are willing 
that it should do so. It was only to-night 
that I found myself willing, but now I 


am glad to have yielded—can you } 
lieve it even that I am proud ¢—that n 
otherwise —even to wish—” his v 
trailed away into inarticulateness. 

Once again silence held them bot! 
the true and perfect silence in wh 
alone the soul possesses itself in fre 
dom; the silence of that ultimate mom 
in the relations of a man and of a won 
which must either unite or alienate th 
forever. Once before this man had s 
the prodigy appear, and had fled in ti 
ror before it. But now he waited, | 
lo! the woman would have it so. 


Young Buller was calling on Miss La 
sing for the fourth consecutive eveni: 
in one week. But there was some s 
of excuse for him this time: he had 
piece of news to tell—Eve Hasbrouc 
engagement to Fulke Jarvis. Miss Lan 
sing heard him through in silence. 

“What do you think of it?’ asked 
young Buller, timidly. 

Miss Lansing looked out of the window 
and sighed audibly. “ Dear me! ‘ Bully, 
she said. “ Haven’t you learned yet h 
little it takes to disappoint a woman 
and how much less to please her ?” 

Young Buller fidgeted about on | 
chair. Certainly he wou!d never be ab): 
to do the right thing by this inscrutab!|: 
and fearfully clever Miss Lansing. Sh« 
was such a one to catch a fellow up. 

Nevertheless, there are those who think 
that in the end the lady will be inclined 
to be lenient towards young Buller. I: 
appears that he means we'l. 


Walt Whitman 


BY 


“ | GO to meet the sunrise ”: 


WILLIAM SHARP 


this the word 


Last uttered by the poet’s failing breath: 


What battle-hymn or pean ever heard, 


More glorious music made in the ears of Death? 


cae aa ne aa 
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Is English Becoming Corrupte 


BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


SECOND 


account of the melancholy views 


[’ the preceding article was given an 
which have been expressed at times 


hy various writers of eminence in regard 
to the condition of the language. The his- 
torical survey made, brief as it was com- 
pared with what it could have been, ren- 
ders it clear that there is nothing peculiar 


to any period about these utterances. 
Illustrations of the same nature could be 
multiplied endlessly, never more so than 
now; though it is fair to add, rarely in 
age from men of the intellectual 
grade of Swift and Landor. The Beatties 
| Miss Bowdlers will never die out. 
Furthermore, it is to be said that from 
views of this sort there has never been 
ch dissent. Dryden indeed, writing in 
1670, maintained that the language had 
been improving since the era of the great 
dramatists, instead of degenerating. But 
in this instanee, as in so many others, 
he was arguing as an advocate; he was 
not speaking as a judge. It is plain from 
his further words that the opinion he 
expressed was not the opinion generally 
entertained. He admitted that many in 
his time insisted that from Ben Jon- 

m’s death to their own day English 
speech “had been in a continual declina- 
tion like that of the Romans from the 
age of Virgil to Statius, and so down- 
wards to Claudian.” 

In truth, if we take for authority the 
contemporary opinion of successive pe- 
riods, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion that, for the past two hundred 
years at least, our tongue has been stead- 
ily deteriorating. There is in it an in- 
nate depravity which tends to make it 
go wrong. As if this were not enough, 
there are always certain mischievous and 
irresponsible persons who are engaged in 
the work of destroying its purity. In 
Swift’s time it was the frequenters of the 
court, the theatrical writers, the trans- 
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lators from the French, and the poets. 
In Beattie’s time it was the political 
pamphleteers and essayists. But during 
the last hundred years the agency which 
has been the favorite one to accuse of 
corrupting the language is the newspa- 
per. Exactly why this particular form 
of literary production should be deemed 
responsible for the ever-impending ruin 
is not very clear. The writers for the 
press, at least for the leading journals, 
are generally a picked body of men. 
They suffer indeed from the necessity of 
producing work under the pressure of 
instant demand. To counterbalance this 
disadvantage, they are, as a rule, in 
earnest. They are partisans, and some- 
times bitter partisans. In consequence 
they are usually in a state of wrath 
against something or somebody. No one 
needs to be told that few things conduce 
more than wrath to impart clearness, di- 
rectness, and energy to expression; and 
these are qualities that contribute to 
purity of speech and not to its cor- 
ruption. Accordingly the dangers to be 
anticipated from the newspaper are 
really little more than creations of the 
imagination. 

At this point attention must be called 
to the falsity of the belief, once widely 
and perhaps generally entertained, that 
the inrush of new words and phrases into 
a language is evidence of the influences 
at work in it tending to produce corrup- 
tion. Men, it was held, should be content 
with what sufficed their fathers. On the 
contrary, the number of new locutions 
which at any given time are presenting 
themselves for admission into a tongue is 
a pretty accurate indication of the de- 
gree of intellectual activity prevailing 
among those who speak it. The largeness 
of the number of words struggling for 
entrance is a sign of the health of a lan- 
guage, not of its decay. To these as- 
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pirants, indeed, the words of Scripture 
are specially applicable. Many are called, 
but few are chosen. Out of the army of 
terms that offer themselves for admission 
in every generation, but a very limited 
number find lodgment in the speech. 
Nor do these, save in the rarest of in- 
stances, displace or make obsolete those 
already there. The fundamental error 
which vitiated the conclusions of Swift 
and his contemporaries consisted in their 
belief that the language was steadily 
moving in a straight line away from its 
sources. Hence it followed that, unless it 
became what they called fixed, their own 
writings would in process of time become 
unintelligible. They complained accord- 
ingly that length of fame was denied to 
modern writers. These could hope to live 
at best but a bare threescore years. As 
Pope expressed it, and illustrated it by 
an example, 


Our sons their fathers’ failing language see, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 


We are now in a position to take a 
farther step. The various expressions 
criticised by Swift and Beattie and Lan- 
dor constitute but a pitiful handful of 
the number that have from time to time 
been denounced—often too by men of 
ability—as barbarisms and corruptions. 
Yet nearly all of them are now employed 
unhesitatingly — ordinarily too in com- 
plete ignorance of their once scandalous 
reputation—by those who are engaged in 
pointing out the present perils of the 
sort which threaten the speech. 
Indeed, no more curious chapter in the 
history of our tongue could be furnished 
than one giving a complete account of the 
words in common use to which on their 
first appearance exception has been taken, 
ranging all the way from mere disap- 
proval to severest condemnation. In the 
list, it may be added, can be found the 
now somewhat noted adjective strenuous. 
There can be no question as to the fact 
that during its history the language has 
absorbed very many locutions and con- 
structions which, according to the purists 
of the past, were destined if adopted to 
prove its bane. There is not, however, 
any evidence that its health has suffered 
the slig itest in consequence, This con- 
dition of things awakens the hope, and 
indeed conveys the assurance, that all the 
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alarm about the language is based yw; 
utter misconception of what the 
agencies are which impair the effici, 
and purity of speech. 

This involves the comprehension 
two points. The first is that, st: 
speaking, there is no such thing as a 
guage becoming corrupt. It is an 
strument which will be just what 
who use it choose to make it. The w 
that constitute it have no real signific 
of their own. It is the meaning w! 
men put into them that gives them 
the efficacy they possess. Language « 
nothing more than reflect the chara 
and the characteristics of those who s) 
it. It mirrors their thoughts and 
ings, their passions and prejudices, t 
hopes and aspirations, their aims, whether 
high or low. In the mouth of the bon 
bastic it will be inflated; in the mouth 
of the illiterate it will be full of vulgar- 
isms; in the mouth of the precise it will 
be formal and pedantic. If therefore 
those who employ it as the medium 
conveying their ideas lose all sense 
what is vigorous in action and of what is 
earnest in belief, all appreciation of what 
is pure in taste and of what is lofty in 
conduct, if, in fine, they become intel- 
lectually coarse and morally corrupt, th 
speech they use may be relied upon to 
share in their degradation. Never \ 
there a more ridiculous reversal of th 
actual order of events than that con- 
tained in Landor’s assertion that 
nation hath long survived the decre) 
tude of its language.” 

This is the first point. The second one 
is that the history of language is the his- 
tory of corruptions—using that term in 
the sense in which it is constantly « 
ployed by those who are stigmatizing by 
it the new words and phrases and con- 
structions to which they take exception. 
Every one of us to-day is employing ex- 
pressions which either outrage the rul: 
of strict grammar, or disregard the prin 
ciples of analogy, or belong by their 
origin to what we now deem the worst 
sort of vulgarisms. These so-called cor- 
ruptions are found everywhere in the 
vocabulary, and in nearly all the parts 
of, speech. Words are spelled and pro- 
nounced in utter defiance of their deriva- 
tion. Letters have been added to them 
as a result of slovenly pronunciation. On 
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the other hand, they have been deprived 
» the same way of letters, and even 
lables, to which they are entitled, and 
full proper form has in some in- 
nees been replaced by a mere fragment 
the original. Plurals of nouns have 
come singulars, and singulars in turn 

e tecome plurals. Yet a return to 
what is the theoretically correct usage 
would seem like a return to barbarism, 
Any attempt of that nature would be sure 

he denounced as an assault upon the 

ty of the tongue. Even if permitted 
ny given case, it would produce upon 

of us the effect of something pe- 
irly grotesque. 

It is in two parts of speech—the pro- 
noun and the verb—that the most flagrant 

ples of these so-called corruptions 
exhibited. The neuter pronoun of the 

rd person has dropped its initial h. 
the proper form, has been replaced 

‘Ouse and ’ead are really not any 

se, save that in the instance of the one 
we have got used and therefore attached 
to the corrupted form, and the two others 
we regard with distinct aversion. Worse 

this, the confusion between the 
native and the objective case, which 
ws itself in several of the _ pro- 
uns, has sueceeded with the plural 
the second person in establishing 
original dative and accusative as 
the regular nominative. Hence we all, 
ungrammatiecally from the purist point 
view, say you instead of the strictly 
orreet ye. No better account can be 
given of the verb system. Etymological- 
ly considered, that is little more than a 
mass of corruption. In the course of 
their history the two conjugations have 
been so confounded that were it not for 
the light thrown upon them by com- 
parative philology, we should be unable 
to bring any order out of the ¢haos 
which has come to prevail. To all this 
add the fact that in the case of several 
words the literary language now uses a 
corrupted form, while the really proper 
one has been relegate? to the speech of 
the uneducated. 

Proof will naturally be demanded of 
propositions so sweeping. Out of the host 
of examples which present themselves it 
is well to select one which has about it 
the interest of present controversy. Let 
us take our first illustration from the verb 


/ 


system. This abounds, as has been said, 
in corruptions which time and authority 
have converted into the best possible 
usage, often indeed into the only possible 
usage, In it we have now the case of a 
new participial form which may fairly be 
considered as a candidate for acceptance 
or rejection. But before its exact status, 
however well known to many, can be made 
clear to all, two or three preliminary 
explanations must be given. The Eng- 
lish verb, like that of its sister Teu 
tonic languages, is divided into two con 
jugations, called respectively the strong 
or old, and the weak or new. One char- 
acteristic of the former is here to be 
specially noted. Its past participle al- 
ways had originally the termination -en 
In modern English this ending has in 
some instances been regularly retained, 
as in given, taken, fallen, and risen. In 
others it has been dropped entirely, as in 
sprung, sung, and drunk, the present 
representatives of the earlier sprungen, 
sungen, and drunken. In others again 
the e has been dropped while the -n has 
been retained, as in born, torn, and 
known. In still others the verb has kept 
the fuller and the shorter form side by 
side, as in eaten and eat, bitten and bit, 
gotten and got. Finally there are a few 
verbs which have dropped the original 
participial form almost entirely, if not 
entirely, and replaced it by the form of 
the preterite, as held for holden, sat for 
silten, and stood for stonden. These last, 
it hardly needs to be said, are corruptions 
of a peculiarly atrocious character. None 
of these changes, however, affect the fact 
that -en is the distinctive termination 
of the past participle of the strong con- 
jugation. On the other hand, the past 
participle of the verbs of the weak con- 
jugation regularly ends and has always 
ended in -d or -t. 

With this explanation we are in a posi- 
tion to consider the case of the disputed 
form selected. This is proven.WThe verb 
to which it belongs is a verb of the weak 
conjugation. The past participle is there- 
fore properly proved. In consequence 
proven is etymologically a corruption. It 
came into the literary language; so far 
as it exists in it, from the northern Eng- 
lish dialects. ‘These from an early pe- 
riod were fond of adding the strong parti- 
cipial termination -en to the root of weak 
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The verdict in Scotch criminal 
trials of “not proven” was in all prob- 
ability the particular agency which made 
this form familiar to southern ears. 
Every scholar wil) admit the fact that 
etymologically proven is a corruption. 
Accordingly why should not its use be 
debarred at once and forever? But ques- 
tions of usage are not settled in this easy 
offhand way. The men who prefer to 
employ the word may naturally ask, Why 
not make your reformation complete be- 
fore you object to the introduction of 
this particular form? Hide and chide 
are also strictly verbs of the weak con- 
jugation. In the sixteenth century, and 
perhaps a little earlier, they added to their 
weak past participles hid and chid the ter- 
mination -en of the strong past participle. 
In this way hidden and chidden were 
formed. Both are certainly corruptions 
of a character not essentially different 
from proven. But they have become so 
sanctioned by the best usage that we no 
longer think of disputing their correct- 
ness; in truth, but few are aware of the 
fact that etymologically they are im- 
proper. Their history is repeating itself 
in the word now under discussion. The 


verbs. 


adoption or rejection of proven is not a 
matter to be decided by scholars, but by 
the attitude assumed towards it by the 


great writers of our speech. At this time 
usage is discordant. Some authors of 
repute employ it; some avoid it. In Ten- 
nyson’s works it first appeared in “ Ayl- 
mer’s Field,” published in 1864. After 
that date it occurred pretty frequently— 
a fact showing that his choice of it was 
deliberate. It has also been used by 
Bulwer, by Lowell, by Thackeray, by 
Herbert Spencer, and doubtless by many 
others. It is more than likely that it is 
destined to establish itself permanently 
in the language of literature. It certain- 
ly looks now as if the large majority of 
the users of speech will prefer to sin 
with Tennyson and Thackeray and Lowell 
than to be etymologically virtuous with 
all the grammarians. If such be the 
result, we can rest assured that the lan- 
guage will be no more ruined by the 
adoption of proven than it has been 
ruined by the previous adoption of hid- 
den and chidden. 

Let us now take up the consideration 
of one of the corruptions which has lived 
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through its day of trial and has been | 
received into the best literary soci 
It is the abbreviation mob. Thi 
nothing but a frezment of the full | 
original mobile vulgus —“ the 
common people.” First the noun vy 
was dropped. Mobile, coming into « 
mon use, was in a few years cut down to 
mob. By Swift it was abominated to 
his dying day as a peculiarly odious kind 
of slang. Addison sympathized \ 
this feeling. In No. 135 of the Sp: 
tor, mob is put down by him as on 
the ridiculous words which he fears 
in time be looked upon as part of 
speech. There must have been the: 
host of minor defenders of the purit; 
our tongue who bewailed its increasing 
use, and pointed to that fact as evidence 
of the growing degeneracy of the lan- 
guage. But the assailed form 
held its ground and outlived its cen- 
surers. Addison’s fears have been re- 
alized. The abbreviation has thorough- 
ly established itself. Accordingly 
word which their predecessors _ stig- 
matized as a corruption of the vilest 
kind is now used unhesitatingly by 
the most precise of modern purists. Th 
reason of its prevalence is obvious. It 
came to supply a very genuine wa 
There is no other single word that « 
veys definitely the idea of a particular 
sort of riotous assemblage. Still, in these 
matters it must be conceded that lan- 
guage is largely capricious in the prefer- 
ences it exhibits, unless we choose t 
credit it with possessing the keenest sensi 
of what it needs. It adopts one form and 
rejects another according as it suits its 
will, or perhaps its whim. Good usag 
which frowns upon pants, which stig 
matizes gents as utterly odious, or desig 
nates by it human beings of a particular 
ly é6dious species, would regard the loss 
of the similar formation mob as impair- 
ing the resources of the speech. 

In truth, in this matter of so-called 
corruptions we are all a bundle of in- 
consistencies. We condemn in one breath 
what we approve in another. A certain 
form of some particular word we look 
upon as a vulgarism of the worst kind; 
a precisely similar form of another word 
we regard as the only possibly correct 
one. We hear occasionally from the lips 
of the uneducated drownded as the past 
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tense of drown, itself frequently pro- 
by the same persons as 
We properly consider its use 
as an evidence of illiteracy. There 
is no question that it has all the 
marks of those corruptions which, ac- 
cording to some, are ultimately to ruin 
our speech, A letter has been added to 
the end of the word which destroys the 
rect pronunciation, and furthermore 

iuses the form to deviate from its ori- 

rinal. This is perfectly true. Yet it is 
mere accident of usage that all of 

s are not saying it now as well as merely 

certain number of the uneducated. It 
was employed in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries by reputable writers. 
Ilad during those centuries the form 
been generally adopted by authors of the 
highest grade, whose works were regarded 
by all as authorities, every educated man 

the present day would be saying 
wnd and drownded for drown and 
wned, and withal be ignorant that he 

s using what was in its origin a cor- 
ruption of the worst kind. 

But, after all, say the upholders of 
purity, this form did not establish itself. 
It effected an entrance indeed, but it 
was too gross a corruption to be per- 
manently endured. The literary language 
came in time to recognize its real char- 


nounced 
lrownd. 


acter, and in consequence left the em-: 


ployment of it exclusively to the un- 
lettered. The example, therefore, instead 
of sustaining the view put forth, proves 
that its contrary is the only true position 
to take. A corruption may through care- 
lessness or ignorance creep into the 
speech. There it may maintain itself for 
a while. But its nature cannot always 
continue unknown. Once let the atten- 
tion of the users of language be called 
to it, and its ultimate proscription is 
merely a question of time. 

This would be a most comfortable doc- 
trine to hold could the facts only be 
persuaded to accommodate themselves 
to it. Let us concede that drownded is 
the worst of English, and that its intro- 
duction, had it been effected, would have 
wrought, so far as its influence went, an 
irreparable injury to the speech. What 
are we, then, to say of corruptions re- 
sembling it precisely which all, educa- 
ted and uneducated alike, use with- 
out seruple. The d of drownded is an 
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objectionable and unauthorized letter. 
Therefore this form of the preterite is 
properly denounced by us as a vulgarism. 
But this same letter has been added to 
other words with the like result of de- 
stroying the original pronunciation, and 
hiding, as far as it can, the derivation. 
Let us take two verbs as we find them in 
the following lines from Chaucer: 

A harp, 

That sounéd bothé well and sharp. 


“* Lene me a mark,” quoth he, “ but dayds 
three.” 


Here are correct forms of two most 
common English words, sound and lend. 
The former came to us originally as a 
noun through the Anglo-Saxon from the 
Latin son-us. In Middle English it 
appears properly as soun. The latter 
verb comes from the Anglo-Saxon len- 
an. In neither has the existing -d any 
right to the place it holds. But after 
Chaucer’s time the unauthorized letter 
intruded itself into these two words. The 
corruption doubtless showed itself first 
in the popular speech, and from that 
gradually made its way into the language 
of literature. The forms with -d are now 
the only ones recognized by the English- 
speaking world. Comparatively few of 
us know that they are strictly corrup- 
tions; that, for instance, in saying 


sounded we are using a formation pre- 
cisely similar in character and origin 


to drownded. The examples just given 
are very far from being the only ones 
that could be cited of words which 
have assumed to themselves final let- 
ters to which they are not entitled; 
but the object aimed at here is not to 
furnish a catalogue, but to illustrate 
a principle. 

Even this is not the worst. It is bad 
enough for the educated to use a corrup- 
tion of the very kind which they repro- 
bate in the uneducated. But a lower 
deep is reached when we find them 
employing what is really a corrupt form, 
leaving the one strictly correct to the 
illiterate, and then pointing it out as an 
evidence of their illiteracy. Even in our 
preference of corruption we are not con- 
sistent; for while we accept it in one 
case, we discard it in another which is 
precisely similar. Let us take for illus- 
tration the four words again, along, amid, 
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and among—all at the outset both 
adverbs and prepositions. In addition, 
besides the simple form, all had a cor- 
responding one with the adverbial ending 
-es, giving us in consequence—variations 
of spelling being disregarded — againes, 
alonges, amiddes, and amonges. Each 
one of these latter, either in the four- 
teenth or the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
century, added to this ending in -es the 
letter ¢. It was of course a corruption. 
Not only did it establish itself, however, 
but the corrupt forms terminating in -st 
supplanted in the language of literature 
the correct forms terminating in 
Consequently in using agains!, alongst, 
amidst, and amongst, we are using forms 
which have no etymological justification 
for their existence, 

But we did not stop here. The history 
of these four words shows that not the 
slightest consistency has been observed in 
their treatment. For a long while the 
corrupt forms kept their place side by 
side with the simple forms, and were used 
interchangeably both as adverbs and 
prepositions. But in the seventeenth 
century alongs!—never, in fact, so com- 
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mon as the others—practically died out 


altogether. Along came in consequence 
to be the sole form employed both as 
adverb and as preposition. But though we 
have discarded alonyst, we still retain 
amidst and amongst in conjunction with 
amid and among, exhibiting, besides, a 
preference, on the whole, for the corrupt 
form in the case of the one and of the 
simple form in the ease of the other. 
Furthermore, while we continue to treat 
amid and among as prepositions, it is only 
the uneducated that can venture so to 
employ again—usually pronounced agin 
—instead of the corrupted form against. 
“He fought agin him” is a method of 
expression limited to the vernacular of 
the unlettered. Yet, as the account just 
given shows, the form of the preposition 
employed in it is purer than that which 
has taken its place. Once, too, it was in 
the best literary use. A story not es- 
sentially different can be told of be- 
twizt. This corrupt form has _ sup- 
planted entirely the earlier betwiz. As 
a further illustration it may be added 
that the fortune of while bears a close 
resemblance to that of these words just 
described. Here whiles, the allied form 
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with the adverbial ending -es, took to it- 
self the letter ¢. So doing, it experience, 
the usual fate. It was supplanted by : 
corrupt form it had generated by t! 
addition, and has practically disappeared: 
but whilst exists to the present day 
along with while. Finally it may be sa 
that all these words ending in -st, wh 
we use with perfect propriety, are 
exactly the same nature as wonst or 
wunst, a vulgarism occasionally heard, 
This corruption is produced by adding | 
to once, which in turn is itself a corrup- 
tion of ones. 

This is the kind of melancholy story 
if we choose to consider it melanchol; 
that meets us on every side. Whichever 
way we look we light upon corruptions 
which usage has made familiar and cus- 
tom has made correct. The lesson suc! 
a survey enforces is important; but 
must not be misunderstood. It does not 
release any man from striving +t 
make his own usage conform to thi 
best usage, so far as he is able to as- 
certain it. It does not deter him from 
doing all in his power to prevent the 
introduction and spread of words and 
meanings and locutions which he deems 
objectionable on the score of inadequacy 
or impropriety. But it does teach him 
the folly of the belief that the ruin of 
the language is impending because he 
cannot have his way as to what it should 
accept or reject. The final decision as 
to propriety of usage rests not with in- 
dividuals—neither with men of letters, 
however eminent, nor with scholars, how- 
ever learned. It is in the hands of 
the whole body of the cultivated users 
of speech. They have an unerring in- 
stinct as to its necessities. They are a 
great deal wiser than any of their self- 
constituted advisers, however prominent. 
Fortunately, too, they have the ability 
to carry their wishes into effect. They 
know what they need; and they can 
neither be persuaded out of it nor bullied 
out of it. They try many things; they 
let go very many which they try; but 
what they approve they hold fast. Pro- 
tests, no matter from what quarter com- 
ing, are of no avail. If, in spite of 
clamor, they retain a word or con- 
struction, it may be generally taken 
for granted that it supplies a demand 
which really exists. 
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The Stairway of Honor 


BY MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 


I 


ITH his eyes closed, and his 
\W arms flung over his _ head, 
Pietro d’Aranti, man of the 
brush, and condemned prisoner of the 
Duke-Marshal de Budry, lay, rather than 
at, in a huge carved and cushioned chair 
lay and thought about the Duke, erst- 
while his employer and now his gaoler, 
and about the young, beautiful, obstinate, 
inserutable Duchess Aloyse, the Duke’s 
ter. He thought also of the setting 
sun, a8 a man sees it on the last night 
of his life. 

During the long days spent in waiting 
for his sentence in a cell where the only 
light which reached him was the reflec- 
tion, high up, of a white bastion, he would 
have given worlds to have in his posses- 

on the merest daub to bring back to him 
this glimpse from the window of the large 
room in which for many months he had 
joyfully labored. He knew the whole 
thing so well that if they had not taken 
away his colors and brushes he could 
easily have painted it faithfully from 
memory in the twilight of his prison. 
How often he had shut his eyes in that 
sad duskiness and called up the vision 
just as he saw it now! What he saw was 
a courtyard enwalled on two sides by the 
most ancient portion of an ancient 
feudal castle, and on the left flanked by 
a garden wall with a small green door in 
it. Then the garden sloped so rapidly 
that the eye encountered nothing nearer 
than the range of mountains five miles 
across the deep valley—a range which 
faded into a succession of pale amethyst 
spurs at the gate of the valley west, 
where the sun went down upon faint 
green water-meadows. This courtyard 
was half flooded with sunlight, which 
struck it from the left, throwing half 
across it a long, clearly defined shadow 
from a roofed wooden staircase in two 
flights, seen in profile. 

This stairease led from the court- 


yard to the great staterooms which 
were set apart for occasions of im- 
portance—rooms that were the nucleus 
of the origina! ancient castle, which 
the present owner had greatly enlarged 
and improved. Since, however, they were 
originally only accessible through the old 
guard-rooms, the Duke-Marshal had built 
the outside stairway, in order that on 
festal occasions, such as an Imperial visit 
or a military banquet, the banqueting- 
hall and the Chamber of the Knights 
might be suitably approached by his il- 
lustrious guests. And so it was always 
distinguished from the other outside 
staircases, leading to certain doors in 
other parts of the castle, by the title of 
“L’escalier d’honneur ”—the Stairway of 
Honor. It was built in the style of most 
Bernese staircases, of good stone, with a 
deep parapet, from which sprang stout 
uprights of oak, to carry the high red- 
tiled roof which stood out so vividly 
against the weather-beaten masonry of 
the feudal walls behind it. This stair- 
way had really been the suggestion of 
D’Aranti. It pleased De Budry highly, 
and was the cause which led him to 
engage the services of the painter for 
the beautifying of the castle. 

Broken in spirit, stiff and aching in 
limb, exhausted from lack of food, he 
had no vigor left, but only sufficient 
energy of brain to wonder hazily why, 
seeing that he must die at dawn, his 
gaoler had suddenly brought him up 
from the damp subterranean regions and 
back to his old apartments. His eyes 
pricked so that he could not sleep; he there- 
fore merely stared out at the courtyard 
resentfully. Great bushes of oleander, 
growing against the masonry of the keep 
on the right, caught the eye here and there, 
so that some of the blossoms and leaves 
were like pink topaz and malachite, and 
some of them like rubies and emeralds. 
Noble and vivid was the picture, only 
wanting a human presence; and even as 
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D’Aranti gazed upon it a woman walked 
from some door on the right in the court- 
yard beneath, went slowly past the foot 
of the stairway, and through the garden 
door in the low wall on the left into the 
garden. He did not rise to watch her, 
though he knew she might yet be visible. 
She was of no account to him now. But 
he was dimly grateful to her for that 
short passage. It left him at least with 
no harsh memory of this curious creature, 
this Duchess Aloyse, who seemed more 
like a canvas saint than a woman, more 
like the embodiment of a dream of one 
of the Biblical painters than a flesh-and- 
blood descendant of the race De Budry. 

He wondered and wondered again why, 
in spite of her curious inertia and cold- 
ness, she had never once been moved to 
send him some scrap of comfort in prison. 
And yet he knew the Duke-Marshal 
would have intercepted it. D’Aranti 
was aware of a vague impulse to leave his 
seat ard go to the window just to see her 
once again. With difficulty he dragged 
himself up to the casement. But she was 
no more in sight. At the disappointment, 
his eyes, dazed and sore, filled with tears 
as weak as those of any child. He 
dragged himself back, and sank once 
more into his former position. 

The chair in which Pietro d’Aranti 
rested, like all the other things in the 
spacious room, had the superbly feudal 
air belonging to the Duke as a duke, 
and to the castle as a castle. In old 
days it had been eminently a fortress 
first, and then a dwelling-place, rough 
and primitive. Its present owner, whose 
instincts were those of a common brigand, 
overlaid with a veneer of artistic sensi- 
bility, apparently just desired that it 
should be a habitable mansion, ere he 
turned his attention to its aspect as a 
fortress. He was wont to boast that -he 
added turrets and watch-towers not for 
fear of his neighbors, but for the appear- 
ance of the thing. He, ostensibly hating 


women, had built on a woman’s wing 
“for the honor and glory of his house,” 
as he told the world, or at least that por- 
tion of it which lay under his heel. 


This “honor and glory” consisted in the 


installation of his chatelaine—no wife, 
but his beautiful sister, the only woman 
left in whom the beauty of his race was 
memorialized. She was to this brigand 
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like the principal jewel which an East: 
potentate wears for festal occasions, 
sort of test of his standing, the insignia 
of his position. These nobles of De 
Budry, their mixture of Teutonic ani 
Gallic blood warring always within th 
were at least cosmopolitan in their lo 
of effect. So soon as the race emerg 
from its primary condition of brigandag: 
that Gallie sense of effect asserted its 
and a Teutonic desire for the mere in- 
crease of domestic status bore fruit 
the Teutonic instinct—nobler in its w: 
—towards the patronage of the arts and 
crafts. And so that which had been an 
iron cage for booty, a stronghold for ra- 
pacity, a shelter for tyranny and ag- 
gression, became a grand pleasure-hous: 
Creepers flung themselves over the grim 
walls. The towers and turrets were newly 
tiled, and golden spires, tipped with 
golden balls, sprang from their summits, 
so that at sunset, as viewed from a slight 
distance, the pile of masonry seemed to 
bristle with festal lances shining against 
the gray east behind them. 

The adornment was indispensable. T, 
this end the Duke got this D’Aranti, this 
man of the brush, regarding him as a 
sort of tame genius who would daub t: 
order. Pietro was half Italian, his fa- 
ther a Lombard, his mother German. 
While loathing patronage, he had never- 
theless, because of his tragically shor‘ 
purse, yielded to the request of De Budry, 
and come to direct the work of beautiti- 
cation, and served for his own brush th: 
adornment of the dining-hall and rooms 
for festivity, and the suite in which De 
Budry’s sister—the Countess Aloyse— 
lived. Moreover, he painted also portraits 
of his employer—in full costume of the 
chase, in official robes of fur and cloth 
as head of the civic council of his capital, 
in his soldier’s dress of leather and stee!, 
and in his court dress of lace and velvet 
as fief of the great German Empire, which 
De Budry hated, and to which, till th: 
time should be ripe for revolt, he cringed 
Weli pleased with the effect of himsel! 
staring down from the wall in four sepa 
rate panels, the Duke had commanded 
a portrait of his sister. He had heaped 
jewels upon her that she might be painted 
in all of them, till her white neck and 
arms were almost hidden under th 
gems. By contrast, her cold white face, 
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with its high forehead beneath pale hair 
—so pale that it was like sheeny maize- 
colored flax—rose like an overweighted 
flower from her shoulders, and her dark- 
brown eyes shone strangely from the pic- 
ture, as if they mocked the superfluity of 
above and below them. The 
Duke hated the picture at first, because it 
was so like the girl whom he could bend 
to his will but never break, who obeyed 
him seemingly, and yet, by her very 
dumb obedience and everlasting reserve, 
proved her eternal hostility. But gradu- 

y, as the picture grew in its magnifi- 
cenee, and the jewels showed in their 
splendor from throat to hem of her white- 
robed figure, the Duke swore that it was 
the living image of Aloyse, while upon 
the painter, finely sensitive to the smoul- 
dering antagonism of the brother and 
sister, fell the fascination, purely artistic, 
of this face. What an icicle the woman 
was! How mocking the eyes, how elusive 
the personality! Had she a soul? he 
pondered. Yet, one day, when he went 
to her private oratory to look for a brush 
he had dropped while finishing some 


gewgaws 


scrolling there, he had surprised her on 
her knee praying with concentrated fer- 
vor such as he had never seen in her face 


before. For what did she pray? he won- 
A lover? It was the Duke’s will 
and intention that she should marry, as 
every one knew. Moreover, men came to 
the eastle, men with retinues and great 
names and imposing shields—and rode 
away again. Then ensued scenes long 
and stormy —the storming was on the 
Duke’s part, according to the eaves- 
droppers of the household—in the wo- 
men’s wing of the castle. From these 
scenes the two would issue forth, the 
Duke like an exhausted animal which 
has been butting at a blank wall, the 
countess shaking and blanched, but with 
her upper lip drawn down obstinately, 
her red mouth thinner than ever, and the 
mockery of her eyes deepened. 

Pietro took sketches of her at all 
times and under all conditions. He 
her face, in spite of him- 
self, into some of the women of his 
frescos — the indolent, the languid, the 
coldly chaste, all those who personified 
types of aloofness and leisure and nota- 
bility. In his sketch-book she stood for 
the expression of a dozen different alle- 


dered. 


wove 
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gories, but always allegories of the 
“things of the narrow house.” She pick- 
ed up his book once, and the page fell 
open at a place whereon he had drawn 
her as a sort of dryad, gazing from her 
tree at a bloodhound, who glared at her 
as he crouched furious, baffled, on his 
haunches. She looked at ii. while the 
painter waited, pretending not to watch 
her. He saw her profile grow rigid, either 
with resentment or excitement, and then 
she became aware that he watched, and 
handed the book casually to him. Her 
white eyelids fluttered, her white hand 
shook a little, but she looked far above 
his head and through the window, wher« 
the foot of the mountain spurs met, at 
the great western gate of the valley 
whence the sun poured upon her. 

After that Pietro went about his work 
again, not without suppressed excitement. 
He had so longed for some revelation of 
this extraordinary yet beautiful creature 
—lovely, yet at once loveless and unlova- 
ble in her lack of humanity, her dogged 
phlegma. He almost hoped that she 
would arraign him for insolence, or show 
the sketch to her brother, and wondered 
lazily what would be the upshot. He 
craved to be present at one of those 
meetings of brother and sister when dis- 
guises should be laid aside. He was very 
weary of the months of work in this 
household; he was sick of these frescos, 
of the smooth, the idealistic, the ornate. 
The brutality of his employer revolted 
him at every turn. 

Nothing happened as he expected. The 
Countess Aloyse neither rebuked him nor 
scorned him; the Duke treated him, as 
always, with an extravagant deference 
which was two-thirds patronage of the 
most irritating kind. But the ducal per- 
mission to leave the fortress grew less 
infrequent. D’Aranti wondered why. 
One day he overheard the fragment of a 
discussion between his hosts. Then he 
understcod that it was the woman’s in- 
fluence which had won him this favor. 
He sought an early opportunity for ex- 
pressing acknowledgment to her. She 
stopped him quickly and merely said, 
“Use your freedom well.” He wondered 
anew, but he went to and fro in the 
town with a lighter heart, fraternizing 
with the people, learning their desires and 
needs, but especially the trend of their 
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their attitude towards the 
ruler in the fortress. Their passions, 
vivid, strong, resistless, rejoiced him. 
Upon their faces, in their gestures, he 
read their hearts, their yearnings. 

Meanwhile the work in the castle went 
forward merrily—paint and mosaic, 
scrolling and plastering, wood, stone, and 
metal work. The Duke and his sister led 
their usual life. At his command she 
rode through the town on feast-days— 
more than ever the “ Ice Woman ”—and 
smiled faintly and bent her long white 
neck, while her brother saluted his people 
on all sides, yet watched them continually 
to the right and left out of his hawk’s 
eyes, while his steward scattered alms in 
front of his horse. 

But other work also went on in the 
castle. Armorers came and locksmiths; 
masonry which had nothing to do with 
the graces of architecture was set on foot, 
windows were newly barred, old gates 
renewed, and passages to vaults cleared 
‘f their rubbish. D’Aranti saw and 
understood: the fortress eventually was 
to be more of a fastness than ever; but 
it was to wear the mask of a palace, and 
it was his affair to render that mask as 
mendacious and as beautiful as his 
utmost skill could compass. 

The great chambers of state were fin- 
ished within six months. At Easter they 
were first used, when the Emperor Max- 
imilian and a splendid array of De 
Budry’s guests passed for the first time 
up the new Stairway. By midsummer 
D’Aranti counted on having finished 
all, and August, he knew, would see 
him as a man of holiday, free to go 
southwards, free of fortresses and pa- 
tronage forever, free to go and live like 
Da Vinci and young Raphael and Angelo, 
to exist from hand to mouth, to live in 
labor and dreams that should beget better 
labor still. 

One day, but two months since, he went 
back to his apartments to lay aside the 
clothes in which he worked, in order to 
dress for supper with his master, and— 
found himself locked in and guarded, till 
summoned forth next morning to face 
his judges in the council-hall of the 
castle, upon the accusation of inciting 
the townsfolk to rebellion against the 
Duke-Marshal, and of harboring seditious 
intentions against His Imperial Majesty 


ideals, and 
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of Germany, as shown by sketches fo, 
allegorical cartoons seized in his at 
lier, and by his intimacy with the chicf 
malcontents of the town. A young stonoe- 
mason, whom he had convicted of thet; 
under the Duke’s roof and dismissed. 
was his ostensible accuser. The tria|, 
with all its magnificent show of carefy] 
inquiry, was a mock affair, the judgment 
a foregone conclusion. As for the delay 
in uttering sentence, it was but a part 
of the Duke-Marshal’s method of torture. 
When they spoke the words of condem.- 
nation, that very morning, D’Aranti could 
have thrown his painter’s cap into the 
air with grim relief at the mere thought 
of release from torture. 

He sat up at last and looked more in- 
tently at the picture of the courtyard. 
Suddenly the casement at the very end 
of the Duchess’s wing opened, and the 
green shutters were pushed open. An 
arm and hand came out of the 
dow and stretched beyond the green 
shutter, holding by a cord a young 
white peregrine. The bird circled and 
flapped, and gave little screams of ex- 
citement and protest. The leash 
lengthened, and its struggles grew more 
defiant. And then, as suddenly, the hand 
drew in the chain. 

D’Aranti smiled, rose, and dragged 
himself to a corner where he had once 
kept paints and brushes. There were a 
few still, and he found also a little panel 
of wood ready primed. With these he 
returned to his chair, and began to block 
in the picture of the courtyard. A whim- 
sical notion seized him to make this little 
study of light and shade his last act be- 
fore the sordid death which he no longer 
feared. He would paint the Stairway in 
all his strength and grace—the glowing 
oleanders against the blanched and sun- 
flooded walls, under the lovely, square, 
red-tiled tower with its overhanging cap 
and its delicate tourelles, and lastly that 
glimpse of the end of the Duchess’s white 
wing, rooted in its herbaceous garden 
and its climbing orchard. This last 
scrap of his art, this last impress of 
his hand, he would leave as a gift to 
the Duchess. 

A sudden movement and low voices 
outside made him drop his brush in 
apprehension. Panel and palette slipped 
from him as the door opened. Ile 


Wil- 


was 
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the chair, at bay, trem- 
g in final rage, and looked doggedly 
upon the court below. 
.ame forward from behind him — and 
halted. Then his averted vision was 
vare of a white scarf, and he dragged 
himself to his feet and leant on the 
chair to greet the Duchess. Never had she 
looked younger, more correct of feature, 
more frigid. She forward, hold- 
e out her hand in her old way, for 
m to kiss. But he did not stoop to it, 
id only regarded her suspiciously. 


ere in 


Some one 


came 


“Your Grace never came before to my 
|,” he said, hoarsely. “ What reason 
ve you to visit me here? Go, madam; 
am busy with my last thoughts.” And 
he groped for his brushes again, his hands 
trembling with anger and desperation. 
But as she touched the latch he 
he would have given worlds 
to have her stay just for five minutes’ 
speech. He turned beseechingly towards 
To his surprise, she was not 
trying to open it. She was half crouch- 
ing there, listening, it seemed, her face 
ined and eager, her ear pressed close 
the door. In a few seconds her figure 
ixed; she drew herself up and came 
swiftly back to Pietro. She put her 
nger on her lip, pointed to the win- 
and once more went to him with 
itstretched hand. She took his, and 
ew him stealthily back into a 
the room. 

“We must whisper,” she said. Her 
whisper was so soft that he only guessed 
the words by looking at her lips. 

“T have only a few moments,” she went 
m—“* De Budry does not know. I have 
ribed the man who is at your door to let 
me in, but I cannot bribe the castle 
There is no chance for you to 
get away just now. De Budry has only 

ne to flog a young horse which has 
ust broken the neck of one of his grooms. 

And then he is to look at his new barge 
on the lake down there. He will be back 
so soon, so soon.” She stopped, and he 
could feel her whole body quivering 
with apprehension. 

“Why do you come at all, then?’ he 
asked, bitterly. 

She answered him with another ques- 
tion: “Do you not wonder why you 
are brought back this evening to your 
old apartment ?” 


was 
TY; 


the door. 


recess 


} 
i 
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He shrugged his shoulders and nodded. 
“Tt was my doing. It is to lead you 

to think yourself pardoned! You are to 

sup to-night with De Budry and me. It 
is my doing. I made him promise this.” 

She began to laugh faintly, yet catching 

her breath. “ You are to trust yourself 

Do you understand ¢” 
“Tlow can I trust you, madam? 

have told me nothing.” 

“ Listen! Quick!” she 
“Put your head down lower.” 

He obeyed, and she spoke rapidly in 
short sentences, with the speech of one 
who rarely speaks or gives inkling of 
any design. 

What he heard made his head spin 
with astonishment and his spirit drunk 
with impossible hope; but pride called 
out against it and sent him to his feet. 

“T cannot,” he said; “ madam, I can- 
not.” 


to me, 
You 


whispered. 


“Do you wish to escape?” she said, 
doggedly. 

The old spirit flared up in him, and 
present despair crushed it immediately. 

“ How dare you ask me?” he muttered, 
angrily. 

She smiled, and drew him down again 
to whisper: “I want to escape too. I 
know the way for both of us. 

“ But look at the price!” 

“There is no price, only your gain 
and mine.” 

“No, a bitter price—the price first of 
your Grace’s honor and then of my name 
as a gentleman.” 

Her face grew transfigured, her eves 
dilated; she took the crucifix hanging at 
her waist and kissed it. 

“They say there must always be sac- 
rifice,” she murmured. “Give me your 
promise, Pietro d’Aranti!” 

“T cannot give it. See what you ask 
me to do. You deliberately tell the Duke- 
Marshal that I have compromised your 
honor, that your name is tarnished for- 
ever, and that the cloister is your only 
refuge. Very well, let it be so, madam, 
if you will, and go your way, even as it 
is arranged, in the litter that will be 
ready for you to-night. But let-me die 
decently and honorably in the morn- 
ing, not sneak away free into the world 
upon the strength of such a story, 
which only damns you and makes me 
out a scoundrel.” 


Help me.” 
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“ But the Duke has given you into my 
hands,—do you understand? I told him 
that ' desired it of him that I might 
ki" myself and have a last revenge 
of y . Only by this tale about you have 
you or I any shadow of escape. Only so 
can I save myself from the man he would 
have me marry. Do you not see? The 
least alteration of this scheme to-night 
means ruin and infamy for us both. Af- 
ter dinner I Budry will leave us alone. 
Then I wi ow you a secret way. Not 
even the u..cuns know of it, but only I. 
It is under the floor of my bedcham- 
be next to the parlor in which we shall 

e supper.” 

“And you?” 

“lave you forgotten the new door in 
my oratory, which leads to the state hall, 
and thence to the staircase you built 
into this courtyard? The litter will be 
waiting there for me. We will leave the 
cage empty, Pietro!” 

“The price is heavy,” he muttered— 
“the risk terrible,” 

“Trust me!” she said, 

“But how shall I go aafe over the 
bastion and down the castle rock?” he 
urged, 

“Trust me,” she said, “and give me 
your promise, Pietro, There—hush—I 
must go, Supper is in one hour.” 


II 


When next the door opened, it admitted 
the Duke’s pages, sent to attire the paint- 
er for supper. A little later he stepped 
unguarded out along the accustomed way 
to supper,.and he wore the sword which 
had been taken from him in his cell; but 
underneath the arches of doors he ap- 
prehended a gleam of steel, and guessed 
that the tapestry concealed guards the 
length of the corridor to the Duchess’s 
apartments. 

If her face was trebly white before, it 
was trebly flushed now—or could she 
have painted it? Pietro asked himself. 
Her eyes now showed depths they had 
never betrayed. She sat opposite the 
Duke-Marshal, and Pietro was between 
them at the small oblong table. De 
Budry watched his sister curiously. Time 
after time it seemed to Pietro that a 
sign passed between them, and then 
her lids fell, and were lifted again that 
she might look at the painter. With 


every glance it seemed to him that 
Aloyse looked at him as a woman upon 
the lover she has chosen. Nevertheless. 
he knew that that rapt expression tru), 
meant no more than that she saw before 
her the goal of all her prayers, the sombr 
peace of a nunnery. And yet, could th 
vivid creature and the Iee Woman |}. 
one and the same? The Duke pressed 
him to eat. Pietro knew that mullet ani 
ortolans and capon and venison, jellics 
and creams, were piled before him, aii 
extraordinary good wine poured into | 
glass. Above all, he knew that whate: 
he eat Aloyse eat also, and that 
drank the same wine. The Duke laugh. 
and chattered about his new barge and | 
dead groom. Below the window 
pages sang catches, and one of them 
thrummed a zither, 

“A love-night truly,” said the Duy 
grimly, at the end of one of their so: 
“ Midsummer heat makes the heart 
der, and the head full of generous 
fancies, D’Aranti, Is it not ao?” 

“Even so, your Grace,” replied the 
painter, smoothly. Then he turned his 
head, and, for the tenth time at least, 
encountered those lustrous eyes of the 
young Duchess. De Budry put up his 
hand to smooth his beard and hide a 
grim smile. The French page with th 
zither lifted up his voice again, and sang 
of the way the moonflowers open their 
white disks—lest the lover stumble as | 
goes through the woods to his lady’s 
house—and of the tears of the climbing 
rose upon the wall when her window 
is closed: 


“Oh, lovely lamps, in bosquet deep, 
Shine till the dawn, and keep my feet, 
My feet that fly to her! 
Oh, tearful rose, so loudly weep 
That she shall melt, and weeping, greet 
The eyes that weep for her!” 


And the other youths joined in the 
refrain, till the reiteration of the “ Oh 
rose pleurante!” became like the pattering 
of water upon a hdllow shell. 

“Tt is beautiful in the forest,” mur 
mured the Duchess, leaning towar:s 
Pietro. 

“ Beautiful!” he answered, full of 
trouble and perplexity and admiration. 
How finely she was acting—if this 
were indeed acting! 
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“Do you remember the silent pool in 
the forest?” she whispered. 

Again the Duke’s hand went up to 
his beard. H rose slowly and walked 
to the window to toss a coin to the 
youths outside. 

“Do you remember how beautiful it 
was?” said the Duchess. 

“T remember,” answered Pietro. He 
saw in his memory the pool, a sapphire 
set in a forest, and strange weeds, motion- 
less and fantastic, growing up in it 
but the Iee Woman had no connection 
with it in his mind. He remembered 
only the beauty of the day, the color, im- 
pression, and spirit of the place, 

Aloyse had risen also, and leaned over 
his chair, keeping him seated by her 
hand on his shoulder, 

“Look as 
if you eared! T know it is only make- 
believe, and I—I shall not be angry, 


“Tlelp me!” she whispered, 


Pietro,” Upon that she walked awihy, 
d. moved out of all resistance, he fol 
wed her, She drew a seat up to a win 

low at the end of the room—the window 
ough which he had seen her fly her 
iwk on its leash so often, He leaned 

upon her chair and looked out into the 
night. Down in the orehard the moon 
convolvulus hung open wide, even as the 
song had said, and he knew that, after to- 
day’s heat, there would be tears in the 
heart of the roses, for the still stars were 
veiled with a gauze of mist. The song 
of the pages had died away; their feet 
in the distance brushed the grass as they 
went away upon some invisible signal. 
Pietro waited and wondered, and looked 
down upon the young Duchess—and then 
his arm about her answered the fright- 
ened appeal of her eyes. So they re- 
mained for ten heart-beats, and he forgot 
all but this mystery of the inscrutable. 

At the soft lifting of a latch he turned, 

and saw that De Budry had gone out. 

Instantly the Duchess rose, and her face 

took on the expression it had worn when 

she entered his prison at sundown. 

“Come,” she whispered—* keep your 
arm about me—in case any are still 
watching. Come—in my oratory we 
are safe.” 

They passed throwgh her li ‘le bower, 
through her bedchamber, gay und bright 
with flowers. She locked this door and 
told him to drag a chest against it. 
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“ Now!” she said. From a closet she 
drew a dress, the same myrtle robes in 
which he knew her so well. 

“You are so tall, so tall,” sh= mur 
mured, “ but I have a cloak that ie'p 
to hide your height, and a hood . ¥V’ 

“What does it mean?’ he said, be 
wildered. “ Surely I can escape in man’s 
clothes down a small passage. Where is 
the door r’ 

She made no answer, but rummaged 
anew in the closet, and ‘ought out a 
great hood, 

“Quick!” she whispered. 

“ Where is the secret door to the under- 
ground passage ?” repe ated the pai T, 
bewildered, 

She looked at him for a moment with 
the old vague smile, and the hood slipped 
from her hand, 

Suspicion, perplexity, made him = al 
most delirious, Tle sprang forward and 
took her by the wrist, 

“The door here—in your bedehamber 

where is it, madam?” he demanded, 
in an exasperated whisper, 

“There is no door here, Pietro,” she 
suid, calmly, “Come, help me to put 
this kirtle over your head,” 

“You are deceiving me! Is it another 
trap, a fresh torture ?” 

“The door of your escape is open,” 
she said, reproachfully. “The litter 
waits. Obey me, and you are free, 
Your life is in my _ hands, Pietro. 
Quick!” 

“The litter? But it is for you! You 
said so yourself.” 

“Yes, I said so; but that is nothing. 
Quick, take off your shoes—they might 
make you tread too heavily for a woman.” 

“You have lied to me?” 

“Yes, or you would not have trust- 
ed me.” 

Again he seized her hand, and drew 
her close to the little lamp in a corner 
of the room, that he might look into 
her face. 

“ Madam—I cannot go and leave you 
behind. You shall go and I will stay. 
Do you think that life is so dear to me 
that I will take it at this price? If I 
go, I leave you here to cruelty, to the 
most shameful misconstruction. Your 
very life—” 

“There must always be sacrifice,” she 
murmured, and walked away to lean 
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“ But the Duke has given you into my 
hands,—do you understand? I told him 
that T desired it of him that I might 
ki” myself and have a last revenge 
of y . Only by this tale about you have 
you or I any shadow of escape. Only so 
can I save myself from the man he would 
have me marry. Do you not see? The 
least alteration 
means ruin and 
ter dinner I~ I 
Then I wi 0 
even the u...o0n 
It is under th 
be next to the 

e supper.” 

“And you?” 

“Have you f 
my oratory, wh 
and thence to 
into this court 
waiting there f 
cage empty, Pi 

“The price 
“the risk terril 

“Trust me!” 

“But how s 
bastion and dk 


the Duke’s pagi 
er for supper. 
unguarded out 
to supper, and 
had been taken 
underneath the arches of doors ne up- 
prehended a gleam of steel, and guessed 
that the tapestry concealed guards the 
length of the corridor to the Duchess’s 
apartments 

If her face was trebly white before, it 
was trebly flushed now—or could she 
have painted it? Pietro esked himself. 
Her eyes now showed depths they had 
never betrayed. She sat opposite the 
Duke-Marshal, and Pietro was between 
them at the small oblong table. De 
Budry watched his sister curiously, Time 
after time it seemed to Pietro that a 
sign passed between them, and then 
her lids fell, and were lifted again that 
she might look at the painter. With 
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every glance it seemed to him that 
Aloyse looked at him as a woman upon 
the lover she has chosen. Nevertheless. 
he knew that that rapt expression tru] 
meant 1o more than that she saw befor 
her the goal of all her prayers, the som! 

peace of a nunnery. And yet, could this 


vivid creature and the Ice Woman be 





Shine till the dawn, and keep my feet, 
My feet that fly to her! 
Oh, tearful rose, so loudly weep 
That she shall melt, and weeping, greet 
The eyes that weep for her!” 


And the other youths joined in th 
refrain, till the reiteration of the “ ©) 
rose pleurante!” became like the pattering 
of water upon a hollow shell. 

“Tt is beautiful in the forest,” mu: 
mured the Duchess, leaning towar 
Pietro. 

“Beautifull” he answered, full 
trouble and perplexity and admiratio) 


How finely she was acting—if this 


were indeed acting! 








urged. 
“Trust me,” 
must go. Supt 
When next tl 








“Do you remember the silent pool in 
the forest?” she whispered. 

Again the Duke’s hand went up to 
his beard. He rose slowly and walked 
to the window to toss a coin to the 
youths outside. 

“Do you remember how beautiful it 
was?” said the Duchess. 

“T remember,” answered Pietro. He 
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The litter 
1 are free. 
ds, Pietro, 
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mained for ten heart-beats, and he forgot 
all but this mystery of the inscrutable. 
At the soft lifting of a lateh he turned, 
and saw that De Budry had gone out. 
Instantly the Duchess rose, and her face 
took on the expression it had worn when 
she entered his prison at sundown, 

“Oome,” she whispered—“ keep your 
arm about me—in case any are still 
watching. Come—in my oratory we 
are safe,” 

They passed through her little bower, 
through her bedchamber, gay and bright 
with flowers. She locked this door and 
told him to drag a chest against it. 
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“ Now!” she said. From a closet she 
drew a dress, the same myrtle robes in 
which he knew her so well. 

“You are so tall, so tall,” sh= mur 
mured, “ but I have a cloak that ie'p 
to hide your height, and a hood . 8’ 

“What does it mean?” he said, be- 
wildered. “ Surely I can escape in man’s 
clothes down a small passage. Where is 
the door ?” 

"ummaged 
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wdchamber 
demanded, 


ietro,” she 
me to put 


2 it another 


is open,” 


‘you! You 


is nothing. 
they might 
a woman,” 


“Vou, or you woula nor have trust- 
ed me,” 

Again he seized her hand, and drew 
her close to the little lamp in a corner 
of the room, that he might look into 
her face, 

“ Madam—I cannot go and leave you 
behind. You shall go and I will stay. 
Do you think that life is so dear to me 
that I will take it at this price? If 1 
go, I leave you here to cruelty; to the 
most shameful misconstruction, Your 
very life—” 

“There must always be sacrifice,” she 
murmured, and walked away to lean 
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the window, THe took his 
argument passionately ; 

“You ask me to do this thing deliber 
ately, as a man, and a man of flesh and 


blood 


agiitiat up 


you ask me to take flight at your 
you ask me to use your innocence 
as a ladder for my escape ¢” 


There was a sudden noise as of some 
piece of furniture falling in the farther 
room where they had supped, She started 
back to him and caught up the cloak 
again, seeking to put it about him, 

“Go, quick!” she implored, “ The 
litter waits, the word is ‘Saint 
Thérése.’ That is the first halting-place. 
The men know. Go! You will find it 
the litter—at the foot of the Stairway 
of Honor.” 

Ile took the cloak from her and flung 
it behind him. “ You ask me to use your 
innocence as a ladder for my escape,” he 
repeated 


and 


“and | decline so to degrade 
you and myself. IJ built this very Stair- 
way to the honor of your house and race. 
I have mounted it in the spirit of peace 
ond thankful pride. I will not descend 
it to your dishonor and my own to save 
my skin.” 

“Oh!” she whispered, piteously,—* oh, 
do not waste the minutes—but go.” 

“Ts there no other way?” he answered, 
ironically, 

“Tlardly to 
piteously. 


your honor,” she said, 


“Then to yours,” he « Tell 
me that, madam.” 

She crept away to 
her face in 
he followed her. 


replied, 


the window and 
buried her hand. Thither 
“You say there is another way, mad- 
am,” he went on, taking her hand; “ then 
let me take that. If it be to my dishonor, 
what matter, so that it saves you?” 
Suddenly, in the gracious depths of the 
orchard, the page took up his song again: 


“O belles lanternes! 
O Rose pleurante!” 


To Pietro d’Aranti the cruelty of the 
love-song in the ears of a man standing 
upon the threshold of a sordid and un- 
merited death seemed only sheer insult. 

“My God! madam,” he said, “show 
me the way, lest life become too strong 
and death too cruel.” 

Still she remained dull and frigid— 
once more the Ice Woman. 
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“ The litter is there,” 
ately, agwain. “ Go,” 
“T will not go,” she whispered, do 
yedly, “Do you know why ¢ 
she turned her head 
with an effort —“ because my bi 
most desires it. He would gi 
Lately he | 
marry 


he ur red, MISBLO 
a ] 


Becaus 
away and we 
on 
ther 
worlds now to see me go. 
tried again and again to 
friends—men who a 
Maximilian, as he is,—m 
who would help him, I would not. A) 
if I had lifted up my finger to the peoy 
down there ’—she pointed to the sleeping 
town below—‘“the people he wants 
treat like mongrels and use like mules, 
they would have set upon him for my 
sake. He knows it now. But he did not 
know it when he put you in prison.” 

All manner of tangled thoughts pressed 
upon the brain of D’Aranti. He looked 
at Aloyse, again overcome by the stupe- 
faction of the afternoon. If she had been 
inserutable of old, she was now like a 
very maze of subtlety and contradictions. 
Torment and maddened him, 
and brought rage to his head and throat. 

“Madam,” he said, desperately, “ you 
boast of many things, but -you do not 
fulfil your boast. I[t seems as if you 
merely rejoiced passively in the fact of 
your power; and so you are neither more 
Christian nor less human than the Duke 
Marshal, your brother. If the peopl 
would rise now to your bidding, why 
did you not go free days ago and leave 
this prison-house ?” 

“T could not .’ she said. Her eyes 
turned to him piteously, as they had don 
before that night. “I could not,” sh 
repeated. His anger blinded him to th« 
helplessness in them, and again his irony 
was paramount. 

“And did the same lack 
prevent you from helping 
Marshal’s other prisoner?” he asked 
“Would not this powerful ally ” — h 
pointed to the sleeping town below 
“have set me free at your command / 
Was it needful to let me lie there, and 
not use so much splendid influence till th: 
last moment ?” 

She stood, it seemed, at bay ther 
white and indignant. 

“The Duke threatened to kill you : 
any moment,” she said. “If the peop 
had burst into the castle, he would ha 


me 
one of his great 
enemies of 


Suspense 


of courag 
the Duke 
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killed you before he faced them. I went 
in terror of your ee every day.” 
Her voice was low and breathless, and 
she clasped and unclasped her hands pite- 
ously. “ But now,” she went on,—‘ now 
you can go... the litter is there... 
the bearers have their commands from 
De Budry. They are to carry away the 
woman who goes to the foot of the Stair- 
way, and all they need is the word from 
you. That I have given you. As a wo- 
man, in these clothes of mine, you will 
pass out safe. As a man, walking alone, 
you will be cut down by the guard.” 

“Ah! madam, how can I believe all 
this? You have appeared always to the 
world in the light of a poor prisoner. 
And now I find that you are no such 
thing, but hold the Duke-Marshal in your 
hand. You told me that here was a door 
for my escape. And I find no door. You 
told me that the cloister waited for you. 
Yet now I see that such a refuge does 
not enter the least into your designs and 
plots. Lastly, you foree upon yourself 
and me a wretched tale incriminating 
us both—” 

“Tt was the only way,” she said, dog- 
gedly. “De Budry would have killed 
vou had he thought my story untrue. 
As it is—” she colored vividly— as it is, 
he glories in his belief. He is glad that 
I should be... ashamed... it is his 
triumph. Therefore I beg you let me 
at least feel that he wins his triumph 
dearly. I beg you,.go, and let me stay 
to—to frustrate him.” 

“Ts that all you wish . 
him?... Ah! madam, 
why, why have 
to-night ?” 

She turned away with a little ery of in- 
dignation, and walked the length of the 
room with her hand upon her throat. 

“Pi ” she said, looking back at him, 


. . to frustrate 
if that is all, 
you so lied to me 


ietro, 
“when does a woman lie from her heart?” 

Her eyes, lustrous as before, enchained 
him. He gazed and wondered. The Ice 
Woman, the Ice Woman! Whither had 
she vanished? He fell upon his knees 
before her and kissed her hands. 

“My God! madam,” he cried,—* just 
now you said there was another way, but 
that it was hardly to my honor to take 
it. Is it not worse dishonor for me to 
leave you behind under slur than go be- 
fore your litter in the sight of all men 
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to-night as your defender ¢ 
it matter what they say of 
The litter waits—for you. I have my 
sword. Let me walk before you at least 
to the gates. At the gates De Budry and 
1 will have our reckoning.” 

“Do you mean it, Pietro?” she said, 
and then hid her face. 

“] mean that it is better to die for 
you than to hang for the Duke-Marshal, 
madam.” 

She put her hands upon his shoulders 
and bent down to him. 

“Will you indeed give me your life, 
Pietro d’Aranti ?” 

“Tt is yours. Will you take my love, 
madam? It is a poor way of giving it 
so—at the eleventh hour; but my death 
will at least be the pledge of it!” 

She stooped lower from her chair into 
his arms, and when she lifted up her 
head from his shoulder he found that she 
smiled, and that her hands trembled no 
more. How could she smile so? His 
brain began to fail him again, it seemed; 
but the cold handle of his sword, which 
his fingers sought as he rose, steadied 
his dizziness. At the same moment the 
orchard music that had been suddenly 
silent burst forth again. And now the 
boy’s voice sang the air “Jour de ma 
vie.” In it there was such triumph, such 
joy of living, that, with the thought of 
De Budry waiting at the castle gates, 
the song, for a second time, seemed al- 
most an insult. Yet the young Duchess 
still smiled, and her eyes glowed upon 
Pietro. Surely here was “truth and 
trust and peace.” In the light of these 
eyes death would lose its poignancy. 

“Come,” she laughed,—“ come.” 

Still bemused and _ transported, he 
drew his sword, and took her upon his 
other arm to lead her by the little door 
of her oratory into the Knight’s Hall. 
The two passed like ghosts through the 
great dusky staterooms to the door of 
the Stairway. 

“Jour de ma vie,” carolled the page 
from the other side of the garden wall 
flanking the courtyard, 


What does 
me now? 


“ Jour de ma vie, 
O jour ailé!” 


Tt thumped in D’Aranti’s brain and 
buzzed in his ears; his blood surged gor 
geously to the pride and jubilation of it. 
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Surely, surely ... by the sheer triumph 
of living he would escape death and live 
for love and clean labor, 

“Ah! madam,” he said, “I know now 
that you lie no more. Yet tell me why 
you lied so long and carefully, not only 
to the Duke, but to me, who would have 
helped you ?¢” 

“Lest you should pretend to love 
me against your will,” she replied, her 
words falling singly upon his ear like 
the tears of one who rarely weeps or 
makes confession. 

It seemed to Pietro that night as if 
sunlight and not starlight poured into the 
Duke’s Court, and that the people of his 
mosaic frescos, the gods and nymphs 
and heroes of his making, had come to 
life, and were none other than the great 
company who had travelled down the 
Stairway behind the European Maxi- 
milian a year since, At the foot of the 
first flight he took the Duchess in his 
arms again for an instant, and then swept 
her down the steps. In the shadow the 
litter waited. He swung her into it and 
walked at its head, with his sword ready 
Through the first court and 
through the second they went without bar 
or hindrance, and not even a curious head 
peeped out from the casements. In the 
Guards’ Court there was neither drinking 
nor song. In the shadows, as before, 
Pietro knew that steel lurked, but no 
sound or movement stirred the armed 
dummies that stood there. 

And now the little procession was upon 
the Great Gate. A man strode out and 
challenged it, and Pietro knew De Budry, 
and, as he thundered out the word, stood 
on his guard. The blood in his head 
surged no more; his spine seemed a shaft 
of frozen steel, and his eyes followed every 
movement of De Budry like a cat. The 
Duke-Marshal strode to the litter and 
stretched out his hand to the curtains. 
But D’Aranti’s blade was there first, 
gleaming like a silver bar athwart the 
puce hangings. 

De Budry laughed outright. 

“Summer heat makes hot blood and 
desperate lovers, as I told you at supper,” 
he said, grinning. “If you prefer to 
carry your baggage in the litter and travel 


for service, 


afoot yourself, 1 will not make it caus 
for quarrel, D’Aranti, Good night.” 

The flat of Pietro’s sword was read 
for a challenging blow in the Duke's fac: 
but the Duchess had parted her curtain 
and her hand was upon his arm ere h 
could swing it upward, 


“ Brother,” she said, leaning out, 
“brother, the dogs of the town slee) 
lightly. Do not forget it. When th 
awake, God may help you, but no man’ 
hand will be of any use to keep then 
from your throat.” 

Brother and sister measured one an 
other for an instant before the Duk 
Marshal fell back a few paces, fingering 
his beard and mouth. 

“Good night, D’Aranti,” he said, 
jauntily. But the grin upon his fac 
had faded. 

“ Good night, Duke,” replied the paint 
er. “Your jests mean nothing to her 
Grace. For she knows that a man pos- 
sessed of great treasure will cherish it 
and carry it so—in secret state all his 
life through ”—he pointed to the litter,— 
“nor grudge one throb of the pains of 
the pilgrimage.” 

The great gates swung back and the 
litter passed through. Behind it, on the 
threshold, D’Aranti’s blade answered the 
salute of De Budry’s. Upon that the 
gates clanged, and the painter headed 
the procession once more as it threaded 
the sleeping town and skirted the lake, 
setting its face for the place at the west- 
ward gate of the mountain spurs, where 
by triple rite of lover’s ring and blessed 
water and holy book Pietro d’Aranti 
should take his Duchess to wife. 


When dawn came down upon the Stair- 
way of Honor, a white peregrine, trailing 
the fragment of a broken chain, rose over 
that side of the castle crag which slopes 
to Italy. It screamed as if fearful still 
of the leash which should draw it back. 
Three times it rose, flapping above the 
roof of the Duchess’s wing, and thrice 
alighted upon the turret at the end. Sud- 
denly it rose steadily, to circle, and cir- 
cle, and circle in a great spiral, till the 
cloud currents on high caught it ani 
set its flight southward. 





A Neglected Chapter of our Colonial 
History 


BY JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON 


OR courage displayed and for im- 
F portance of results few incidents in 

our colonial history can compare 
with the siege and capture of Louisburg, 
on Cape Breton Island, in 1745. The 
fact that the place ceased to be important 
when the whole country came under Eng- 
lish rule has led to forgetfulness of an 
unsurpassed deed of bravery and skill. 

A journal kept by one of the most 
interesting participants in that daring 
expedition throws much light on the 
event, and justifies a new account of the 
remarkable exploit of a few hundred 
New England colonists. 

sy the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
France gave to England all her posses- 
sions in the Hudson Bay region, with 
Nova Seotia. But with ineredible stu- 
pidity on the part of England the island 
of Cape Breton was left in the possession 
of France. The power that held Cape 
Breton controlled the gateway to Canada, 
and undoubtedly the French hoped that 
by means of it they would ultimately 
regain all they had lost. They had not 
given up the hope of being the ruling 
influence in North America, and as a 
means of realizing their dream they pro- 
ceeded at once to fortify English Harbor, 
which they rechristened Louisburg. 

In thirty years they had with great 
labor and vast expenditure created a 
fortress so strong that it was commonly 
called the “Dunkerque of America.” 
The plans were by Vauban, and when it 
was complete the French engineers de- 
clared that “Louisburg could be de- 
fended by a garrison of women.” It 
mounted one hundred and fifty guns, 
many of which weve the largest then 
in use. It commanded the entrance to 
the St. Lawrence. Its spacious harbor 
sheltered the privateers which preyed 
on the commerce of the New England 


colonies, and in time of war would be 
the naval rendezvous of the French. 

The occasion came at last for its 
possessor to show his power, 

The war in Europe of the Austrian 
Succession gravitated quickly into a bit- 
ter struggle between the intense rivals, 
France and England. They formally de- 
clared war against each other in March, 
1744, and the colonies in America, which 
had absolutely no interest in the matter 
at issue, were involved in the conflicts 
of their sovereigns. Knowledge of open 
hostilities reached Boston June 2, and 
Louisburg somewhat earlier. 

The French improved this advantage 
of their earlier knowledge by an attack, 
on the 13th of May, upon Canso, a little 
English station within easy reach. They 
valiantly captured the unarmed _fisher- 
men, burned their huts, and carried their 
captives to Louisburg, where they held 
them until autumn, when they sent them 
to Boston,—which, for their purposes, 
was the worst possible use they could 
make of them. They were not only the 
best persons to rouse the colonists to 
defence, but they gave valuable informa- 
tion as to the designs of the French and 
the condition and strength of the fortress 
at Louisburg. 

An expedition of between four and five 
hundred men was also sent from Louis- 
burg against Annapolis, the capture of 
which would involve the possession of all 
Acadia, occupied as it was with French 
settlers who were unwilling subjects of 
the British crown. It was in no condi- 
tion for defence, having suffered from 
the neglect with which the British min- 
istry treated the American colonies. 
But it was held by about a hundred good 
men under Major Mascarene. A sort of 
poetie justice is in the fact that this de 
fender against French invasion was a 
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French  Protes- 
tant, whose fam- 
ily had 
exiled 

France after the 
revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
He made so good 
a defence that 
when a small re- 
enforcement of 
fifty Indian ran- 
Bos- 


ton reached him, 


been 
from 





gers from 


the besiegers, af- 
ter their Six 
weeks’ 


ment, 


invest- 
suddenly 
vanished, dis- 
couraged and 
defeated. “ The 
( xpedition was a 
failure,” writes 
a French chron- 
icler, “ though 
one might have 
bet everything 





m its success, 
so small was the 
force that the 
enemy had_ to 
resist us.” But 
it roused the 
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colo- 

“ Per- 

says the 

quoted 

““the 
would 


English 
nists. 

haps,” 

above - 
writer, 
English have let us alone if 
we had not first insulted them.” Steps 
were taken for immediate defence. One 
of the Canso captives was sent to Eng- 


land with the urgent request of Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts for ships and 
men to defend Annapolis and the Eng- 
lish possessions in Canada and the col- 


onies, The Duke of Neweastle was 
Minister. His response to the 
messenger who brought Governor Shir- 
ley’s request was characteristic: “ Yes, to 
be sure, Annapolis must be defended. 
Pray, where is Annapolis? 
an island? 
So it is, 


Prime 


sreton 
map. 
I must go tell the 


” 


Cape 
Show it me on the 
to be sure, 
King that Cape Breton is an island 
The French at Louisburg could main- 
tain a practical blockade on all the Brit- 


Sir WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 


From a portrait in the possession of Mrs. Underhill A. Budd 


ish colonies north of Cape Cod. A large 
commerce was maintained with Europe 
from Portsmouth and Salem, as well as 
from merchantman 
would now dare put to sea, while the 
fishermen who 


Boston, and not a 


went in large numbers 
Janks and to the Gulf of 
would be exterminated. 
The time had come when the diplomatic 
victory of France which had secured to 
them this strategic position was recog- 
nized, at least by the English colonists. 
The people were also coming to see 
that their interests had but a feeble and 
inadequate consideration by the 
government. Defence and protection, to 
be effective, must be, to a great extent, 
planned and maintained by themselves, 
with such aid as they might be fortu- 
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nate enough to secure from a ministry 
kept busy with the intrigues of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, 

Henee arose in the excited mind of 
some one what Parkman justly calls “a 
mad scheme,” “a project of wild au- 
dacity.” It was nothing less than an 
expedition for the capture of Louisburg. 
A well-armed and well-manned fortress 
which French engineers had spent a 
quarter of a century in building, at a cost 
of six millions of dollars, with a fleet of 
war-vessels at its command, was to be 
attacked by a few hundred undisciplined 
farmers and fishermen, led by their 
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the charge of madness, 


When, or in whose mind, the idea 
of attacking Louisburg by the colonies 
alone first took shape it is impossible to 
tell. In 1743—that’is, two years before 
Lieutenant - Governor Clarke of New 
York had publiely declared that taking 
Cape Breton was necessary as a first step 
to the capture of Canada. Judge Auch 
muty, of the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Massachusetts, printed, in April, 1744 


an ably written pamphlet discussing 
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best mode of taking Louisburg. 
‘he honor of originating this idea has 
hoon elaimed for William Vaughan and 
(Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire, 
nd for Captain James Gibson, of Bos- 
ton, the only named who had 
had previous military experience, But 
to Governor Shirley belongs the credit 
or giving the project shape and putting 
way to be realized, He sent 
, the General Court a request that they 

themselves to 


person 


in a 


secrecy as to a 
project which he proposed to submit to 
them. The surprised Assembly gave the 
desired pledge, and listened to the fol- 
lowing startling proposition: 

“Gentlemen of the General Court, 
either we must take Louisburg or see our 
annihilated. If you are of my 
we will take it. I have reason 
to know that the garrison is insubordi- 
nate. There is good ground for believ- 

that the commandant is afraid of 
own men, that the works are out of 
repair, and the stores are running low. 
| need not dwell further on what is well 
known to you all, Now, with four thou- 
sand such soldiers as this and the neigh- 
boring provinces can furnish, aided by a 
naval foree similarly equipped, the place 
must surely fall into our hands, I have, 
oreover, strong hopes of aid from his 
But 


forces 


trade 


I ind, 


Majesty’s ships now in our waters. 
throw our 
Louisburg before the enemy can 
hear of our design. Secrecy and celerity 
re therefore of the first importance. 
Consider well, gentlemen, that 


he great thing is to 


upon 


such an 


portunity is not likely to oceur ogain, 
hat say you? 
or not?” 

The 
of his 


ble representatives of the colony were 


\ Is Louisburg to be ours 


made the most 
facts, but the practical and sen- 


urgent Governor 


not to be led by his enthusiasm. They 
deliberated with closed doors for several 
days on the matter, and returned with 
unanimity an adverse answer. The 
exigency did not seem so pressing to 
the Governor. They could 
afford, they said, to act on the defensive, 
and could strike as effectively at the en- 
emy’s commerce as the enemy could strike 
at theirs. Men they might raise, but they 
had no money with which to equip them; 
no siege artillery or gunners or engineers, 
no navy or naval stores. It was a mag- 
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them as to 
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nifiecent project, but utterly visionary. 
Such, in effect, was their reply. Shirley 
was not the man to be thus defeated. He 
simply pondered methods of overcoming 
this hindrance, 

The matter was no longer secret. The 
membera of the legislature had not been 
untrue to their pledge, but one of the 
devout representatives from the rural 
districts, in seeking light on the matter, 
had prayed in his lodgings so long and 
loud that he had been heard by his neigh- 
bors, and the mystery of the closed doors 
was explained. The proposed attack was 
diseussed at every corner. The news was 
carried to Quebec, but it was too pre- 
posterous to be believed. 

A day or two after the refusal of the 
General Court, the Governor met Captain 
Gibson on the street, and asked him if 
he felt willing to give up the expedition. 
Gibson at once replied that he was not, 
and that he hoped the House would re- 
consider its vote. “You are the very 
man I want,” said the Governor, and they 
went at once to the merchant’s counting- 
room to consider ways and means, 

A petition that the subject of the ex- 
pedition be reconsidered was drawn up 
and signed by Gibson, to which he se- 
cured the signatures of many of the most 
influential merchants of the province, 
The General Court, in response to this 
request, again considered the matter. 
With Vaughan and Gibson in the lobby, 
there were many changed votes, and at 
last the measure was approved by a ma- 
jority of one, Speaker Hutchinson giving 
the casting vote for the measure, 

Shirley at 
to the neighboring colonies 
Connecticut and New Hampahire 
responded, and later New York, on 
being urged, made a valuable loan of 
ten heavy cannon, Benjamin Franklin, 
in a letter to his brother in Boston, re- 
flected the opinion of the enterprise held 
in Pennsylvania. “ Fortified towns,” he 
wrote, “are hard nuts to crack, and your 
teeth are not accustomed to it; but some 
think that 
taken as snuff.” 

The provincial Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania did vote, however, some provisions 
for the expedition, in which they had no 
faith, and New Jersey contributed pro- 
vision and clothing. Rhode Island 


Governor once sent re- 


questa for 


aid, 


seem to forts are as easily 




















214 HARPER’S 
wavered. The Governor at first refused, 
declaring that “ Massachusetts is our 
avowed enemy, always trying to defame 
us.” The Assembly nevertheless voted to 
send one hundred and fifty men, but 
rescinded their vote when they heard that 
the British government had not ordered 
nor approved the movement. They 
again changed, and raised the troops, but 
too late for them to join the expedition. 
But Rhode Island did send the sloop 
Tartar, carrying fourteen guns. 

The finances of the colonies were in 
a desperate condition. There was no 
public money, and credit was exhausted. 
The limit of the issue of paper currency 
had been reached. But the General Court 
of Massachusetts ventured to disregard 
the royal command so far as to authorize 
the issue of fifty thousand pounds in 
bills of credit, with which the Governor 
paid for needed material, that was taken 
wherever found. Men volunteered readily 
for the attacking force; more offered 
themselves than could be accepted, and 
the Massachusetts contingent was readily 
filled. She raised three thousand men. 


Three hundred men were raised and paid 


out of his own funds by Captain James 
Gibson; Connecticut sent five hundred 
and sixteen men, and New Hampshire 
four hundred and fifty-four, of whom one 
hundred and fifty were paid by Massa- 
chusetts — making four thousand two 
hundred and seventy troops for the land 
forces. The fleet consisted of a hundred 
vessels, large and small, of which sixteen 
were armed, the largest being a brig of 
twenty-four guns. These were to convoy 
the transports and cover the landing of 
the troops. One reason for haste in 
starting the expedition was that about 
this time ships of war were expected 
from France to bring supplies to Louis- 
burg, and to operate from that harbor 
upon the English colonies. 

It had been a serious and difficult prob- 
lem to choose a commander of the ex- 
pedition. There were no men of military 
experience in the colony. It was twenty 
years since there had been any serious 
Indian-fighting. A few men still remain- 
ed who had taken part in such warfare, 
but they were no better fitted by such 
experience for the work now in hand. 
Also, local pride and jealousies were not 
to be ignored. They did not feel em- 
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barrassed by the fact that few had eve, 
seen a fortress, and that none knew how 
to take one. They trusted to their eo, 
mon sense and courage to meet emerge), 
cies as they arose. They were accuston)- 
ed to electing their officers from among 
their number, and did not think of Jook.- 
ing beyond their neighbors for th 
leader. Governor Shirley had faith 
his own military genius, and believed t! 
whoever was in command, he could ¢ 
him directions so definite that all defici, 
cies would be covered. Captain Gil 
was a newcomer, had been ten years « 
of the British army, was a_ wealt 
trader with Jamaica, and though he was 
so thoroughly in sympathy with the mov: 
ment, he had few local associations 
and was not well known by the m 
Governor Shirley chose among the pos- 
sible leaders Judge Pepperrell of Kitt 
He was about fifty years of age, a lary 
owner of ships and of land in Saco, and 
was the richest man in the province. |! 
was Chief Justice of the Court of Co: 
mon Pleas, though not a lawyer by edu- 
cation, and colonel in command of tli 
militia of what is now Maine. He 
described as a man of courage, energy, 
good sense, and of wide acquaintanc 
and popularity. Governor Shirley deter- 
mined that he should be commander, and 
with tact and courtesy soothed the dis- 
appointed candidates, of whom there wer 
several. We shall never know how near 
the whole project came to being wrecked 
by jealousies and disputes as to prece- 
dence. Each colony issued separate com- 
missions and sent commissioners to re- 
ceive and account for the money it voted. 
William Vaughan and Captain James 
Gibson went with the expedition as 
“gentlemen volunteers,” in the languag: 
of the time. 

Vaughan was a mill-owner and carried 
on a large fishing business at Damariscot- 
ta, Maine. He is described by men of his 
time as “a whimsical and wild projector, 
a man of rash and impulsive nature.” Il 
had insisted that fifteen hundred men, 
aided by a few vessels, could take Louis- 
burg by scaling the walls. 

Gibson is little mentioned, but always 
with respect, as “very active during th: 
siege, especially when anything of a 
dangerous nature was to be done.” Pep- 
perrell’s appointment was very popular. 
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Connecticut had made the demand, on 
sending her five hundred troops, that 
General Roger Wolcott should be second 

,command. He was a good officer, sixty- 
It shows the condition 
of things in the federated colonies that 
Woleott needed to have commissions 

mm both Massachusetts and Connecti- 
it to give him authority in his position. 
Edward Tyng, a Boston merchant, was 
made Commodore of the fleet. 

Pepperrell had great hesitancy about 
accepting the command. Shirley had 
said to him: “ You are the only man who 
an safely carry our great enterprise 
through; if it fail, the blame must lie 
t your door.” 

Whitefield, the renowned preacher, was 

s guest at this time,—for Pepperrell was 
a deeply religious man. Whitefield ad- 

sed his host against accepting so grave 

responsibility. 3ut the Governor 
essed the duty upon him, and he finally 
nsented, and Whitefield gave the motto 
the flag — Nil desperandum Christo 

(“ Never despair; Christ leads”). 

The event shows that no better com- 
could have been found. Pos- 
essed of courage and unselfish patriot- 

m, with no desire to obtrude his claims 

recognition or to deny the claims 
others, his failure to realize the un- 
military nature of the enterprise was a 
sitive benefit. He knew no way to 
ke a fortress but the way, regardless of 

ll danger or labor, which, when he was 
before it, had the most promise of success. 

The expedition had about it something 
‘ the nature of a crusade. It was 
against French papists; and Parson 
Moody, who, though over seventy years 
f age, went along as chaplain, took with 
him an axe with which to cut down the 
blasphemous images which he felt sure 
he should find in 
‘ nly 


x years of age. 


mander 


the mass-houses—the 
name he would give to the Rom- 
sh churches. 


Parson Moody was one of the typical 


clergymen of his time. His people loved 
him for his hearty charities —as they 
needed to do to stand in the cold meeting- 
house during his prayers of an hour in 
length, not to mention sitting through his 
sermons of two hours and more. He gov- 
erned his flock with a firm hand, some- 
times emphasizing his admonitions with 
his cane across their shoulders. 
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The General Court of Massachusetts 
had ordered the expedition late in Jan- 
uary, 1745. Such was the energy of 
Governor Shirley and his aids, and the 
willingness of the people, that prepara- 
tion had been made, war material cre- 
ated, a hundred secured and 
equipped, by the last week in March— 
that is, within two months. They sailed 
under the impression that they were to 
have no aid from the British fleet. Com- 
modore Warren had refused a request 
sent him by Governor Shirley to join the 
expedition, without orders from England, 
and knowledge that such orders had been 
given later reached Boston the day after 
the troops departed. Favored by good 
weather in that usually stormy month, 
the whole force was at Canso on April 
10, without mishap of any kind. This 
was sixty miles away from Louisburg. 
The plan was to land the troops at Fresh- 
water Cove, four miles away, in the night, 
and take the fortress by surprise at day- 
light. No doubt seemed to exist that 
this was a perfectly feasible plan. Gov- 
ernor Shirley had given General Pepper- 
rell detailed instructions to this effect. 
But the good Providence that watched 
over this audacious expedition frofn first 
to last prompted a postscript, which, ac- 
cording to precedent, was the best part 
of the letter. It ran thus: “Sir, upon 
the whole, notwithstanding the instruc- 
tions you have received from me, I must 
leave it to you to act upon unforeseen 
emergencies according to your best dis- 
cretion.” As everything that happened 
after the fleet reached its rendezvous ac- 
tually was an unforeseen emergency, it is 
well that a commander was in charge 
whose discretion was so sound. 

From the 10th to the 29th the ice 
which had come down the St. Lawrence 
so blocked the entrance to Louisburg 
that it was useless to move, and the 
troops fortified Canso as their base. 
During this enforced delay Commodore 
Warren with four ships of war appeared 
in sight, to the great delight and en- 
couragement of the troops. The French 
during these nearly three weeks seem 
to have been entirely ignorant of the 
presence of the colonial troops, and had 
looked upon the ships off the harbor as 
English privateers, to which they were 
well accustomed. General Pepperrell 


vessels 
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loyally tried to carry out the instructions 
of his chief. It was necessary for the 
transports to time their departure so 
that they should reach the point of de- 
barkation after dark. They were to land 
without being able to see what obstacles 
were in the way, to march to their sta- 
tions over unknown ground, and to make 
their attack on works which they had not 
seen, and all this before they were dis- 
covered by the enemy; and this most dif- 
ficult and hazardous of military opera- 
tions was to be performed by utterly un- 
disciplined troops. The stars in their 
courses fought for them. The fleet 
started from Canso on the 29th in time 
to reach their destination in the night, 
but the wind died away, and from that mo- 
ment the only instructions for the com- 
mander were those of the postscript, name- 
ly, to act according to his best discretion. 
The fleet came to anchor in Freshwater 
Cove in daylight, and in full view of the 
fortress four miles away. The signal- 
guns of the fort to call in parties and 
to rouse the city were plainly heard by 
the troops on the transports. The usual 
ball just before battle had been enjoyed 
the night before by the unsuspecting city, 
when Louisburg “had gathered there her 
beauty and her chivalry.” The call to 
the ramparts had rudely ended the morn- 
ing nap of the gay officers. 

A detachment of one hundred and fifty 
men was sent from the fortress to oppose 
the landing of the troops, but the fisher- 
men of Marblehead and Salem were now 
in their element. Making a feint to 
land at one point, they dashed to their 
chosen spot on the undefended beach, 
wading through the surf, with one on 
the back of another, with gun and am- 
munition dry. They quickly outnum- 
bered the French, and drove them under 
the shelter of their works, killing six 
and capturing as many more, including 
an officer, with but two wounded on their 
side. The landing of artillery and stores, 
with the rest of the troops, was effected 
without further disturbance. Camp was 
established two miles from the city, and 
leisure was taken to examine and clear 
the ground between them and the walls 
and to choose points for their batteries, 
On the 2d of May the irrepressible 
Vaughan opened the siege by leading 
four hundred men to a hill near the town 
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and saluting it with three cheers. Tho 
French were more astonished than 
alarmed at this singular display of wha; 
they described as “a disorderly crow, 
3ut the next step was more serious; { 
leading a detachment around the har! 
in the rear of Royal Battery, they burned 
extensive magazines of naval stor 
The command in the battery, supposi) 
of course, that such an attack would 
made only in force, thought themselves 
flanked, and at once, with permis: 
from the city, abandoned the place, s; 
ing their guns, but doing no other w 
of destruction. On the return of Vaughan 
with a small party on the next morning, 
he saw no evidence of life in the batt 
and on investigation found it empty, and 
at once occupied it. Vaughan sent a nx 
senger to his general with this despatc!): 
“May it please your Honor to be in- 
formed that by the grace of God and tli 
courage of thirteen men I entered tli 
Royal Battery about nine o’clock, and 
am waiting for a re-enforcement and 
flag.” With his twelve remaining men 
standing on the open beach, under fire of 
the city, he held the place until re- 
enforced against four boats sent from 
the city to retake it or to complet 
its destruction. 

The Royal Battery thus abandoned )b) 
the French was one of the chief defences 
of the harbor. It was directly opposit: 
the narrow channel, and commanded i 
The other channel defence was the Island 
Battery, midway in the opening of th 
harbor. On one side, stretching to th 
land, was a rocky shoal, and on the other 
the passage, half a mile wide. Once with- 
in, the harbor stretches away northeast 
and southwest, two miles in each direc 
tion, while directly in front, perhaps o 
mile and a half across, was this Roya! 
(later called the Grand) Battery. 

The possession of this battery was of 
the utmost importance to the besiegers 
It strengthened that confidence which wa 
the largest part of.their equipment. But 
they also thus obtained thirty heavy can 
non, besides a great quantity of ordnanc: 
stores. Major Pomeroy, who was a pra: 
tical gunsmith, soon had the cannon un 
spiked and trained on the city, wher 
he at once sent some of their own shot 
and shell, to the vast damage and de 
moralization of the garrison. The first 
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shot killed fourteen men. “ The enemy,” 
says a French account, “saluted us with 
our own cannon, and made a terrific fire, 
smashing everything within range.” 

The siege was now fairly begun. Some 
of the heavy guns of the Battery were 
dragged by the men around the head of 
the harbor, a distance of three or four 
niles, and put before the walls of the city. 

Lighthouse Point, across the entrance 
if the harbor opposite the Island Battery, 
and fully commanding it, was occupied, 
and its works were mounted with guns 
from concealed stores of the enemy, dis- 
covered by the men. The Island Battery 
thus became finally untenable. The fleet 
under Warren could do nothing until 
this harbor defence was taken. The only 
unwise thing done by General Pepperrell 
was to make an assault on this battery, 
under pressure of Commodore Warren. 
Volunteers were readily found for the at- 
tack, which was made, after many dis- 
appointments, from the Grand Battery. 
lhe men chose their leader by vote. The 
ttack was made at night, and was in- 
tended to be a surprise. Three hundred 
men in whale-boats rowed silently across 
the harbor, and were joined by a hundred 
more from Lighthouse Point. The gar- 


rison seem to have been entirely unaware 

the approach of the attacking party 
until a hundred and fifty of them, who 
had made a landing, and while the other 


boats were announced 


It was a 


still under fire, 
themselves by three cheers, 
great disaster. Captain Brooks fell early 
in the attack. One brave fellow climbed 
the flag-staff and actually tore down the 
French colors. Sixty-nine men were 
drowned or killed and one hundred 
and twenty were captured in the desper- 
ate affair. But the siege went on. En- 
gineers and artillerymen studied their 
on the ground. Zigzags and 
parallels were despised. Richard Gridley, 
chief of the engineers, staked out the 
ground for his batteries in much the 
same manner as he laid out the works at 
Bunker Hill thirty years later. The 
men advanced with bundles of fascines 
on their backs, and dug their entrench- 
ments and placed their guns at night. 
That the positions were well chosen we 
have the testimony of the French them- 
selves. In the report to the French Min- 
ister of War it is said: “The enemy 


science 
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established their batteries to such efiect 
that they soon destroyed the greater part 
of the town, broke the right flank of the 
King’s Bastion, ruined the Dauphin Bat- 
tery with its spur, and made a breach in 
the West Gate, the neighboring wall, 
and the sort of redan adjacent.” 

Captain Gibson, in his diary, writes: 
“ One of the officers of the garrison, after 
the surrender, told me that . . . in all the 
histories he had ever read he never met 
with an instance of so bold and pre- 
sumptuous an attempt; that it was almost 
impracticable, as any one would think, 
for three or four thousand raw, undis- 
ciplined men to lay siege to such a strong, 
well - fortified city, such garrisons, bat- 
teries, etc.; for should any one have asked 
me, said he, what number of men would 
have been sufficient to have carried on 
that very enterprise, I should have an- 
swered, no less than thirty thousand. 
To this he subjoined that he never heard 
of, or ever saw, such courage and intrepid- 
ity in such a handful of men, who re- 
garded neither shot nor bombs; but what 
was more surprising than all the rest, 
he said, was this, namely, to see the bat- 
teries raised in a night’s time; and more 
particularly the fascine battery, which 
was not five-and-twenty rods from the 
city wall; and to see guns that were 
forty-two-pounders dragged by the Eng- 
lish from their Grand Battery, notwith- 
standing it was two miles distant at 
least, and the road, too, very rough.” 

Bancroft, in writing of the siege, says: 
“The troops made a jest of technical 
military terms; they laughed at proposals 
for zigzags and épaulements. The men 
knew little of strict discipline; they had 
no fixed encampment; destitute of tents 
to keep off the fogs and dews, their 
lodgings were turf and brush houses; 
their bed was the earth.... All day 
long the men, if not on duty, were busy 
with amusements—firing at marks, fish- 
ing, fowling, wrestling, racing, or run- 
ning after balls shot from the enemy’s 
guns.” Yet it speaks well for the tem- 
per of the men, or for the tact of their 
officers, that not a case of insubordi- 
nation occurred. 

The English fleet had been able to do 
nothing thus far save to make some im- 
portant captures of French vessels with 
supplies for the city; one of which, the 
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Vigilant, was very valuable, a sixty-gun 
frigate, with ample stores. She was soon 
put in trim for fighting, and was the 
strongest of the attacking fleet. 

There could not have been two better 
men to command the land and sea forces 
than Pepperrell and Warren. And the 
wonder is that even with men of such 
admirable spirit there was not more dis- 
cord. There is evidence that relations at 
times were nearly strained. Warren made 
propositions which Pepperrell could not 
approve. The unfortunate attack on the 
Island Battery was made to satisfy Com- 
modore Warren, who could not enter the 
harbor while its guns were active. But 
the English ships were essential in main- 
taining the blockade. The Vigilant alone 
in the hands of the French could prob- 
ably have raised the siege and, with the 
garrison, could have captured the pro- 
vinecial forces. A French writer of the 
siege writes: “It was an enterprise less 
of the English nation and its King than 
of the inhabitants of New England alone. 
This singular people have their own laws 
and administration, and their Governor 
plays the sovereign. Commodore Warren 
had no authority over the troops sent by 
the Governor of Boston, and he was only 
a spectator. Nobody would have said that 
their land and sea forces were of the 
same nation and under the same prince. 
No nation but the English is capable of 
such eccentricities, which nevertheless are 
a part of the precious liberty of which 
they show themselves so jealous.” 

Preparations were made for an as- 
sault from both sea and land, for 
which the garrison in its distressed 
and discouraged condition did not wait. 
A flag of truce from General Ducham- 
bon came with propositions, which were 
soon made acceptable to both sides, 
and on the 17th of June, 1745, ex- 
actly thirty years before the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the city surrendered to Gen- 
eral Pepperrell. The siege had lasted 
forty-eight days. The wall on the harbor 
side had been breached, and not a habit- 
able house was left in the city. The 
people had taken shelter in the casemates. 
Their ammunition was almost exhausted, 
and other stores had run low. The losses 
in battle had been about a hundred on 
each side, though of the besiegers thirty 
more had died of camp-sickness. About 
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two thousand men were included in the 
surrender, six hundred and fifty of whom 
were veteran troops. The unquestioni: 
courage and audacity of these farmers a) 
fishermen, led by the rural judge a: 
merchant, were crowned with an ast 
ishing and deserved success. 

General Pepperrell soon went to B 
ton, where he was weleomed with er 
honors by his grateful countrym: 
Louisburg was left in command 
Major Mascarene, who had so bravely 
fended Annapolis. The news of the 
victory was received at Boston and in 
England with great rejoicing. Pepperre|! 
was made a baronet, the first colonist to re- 
ceive the honor of knighthood, and Warren 
was made an admiral. Captain Gibson, 
who had rendered most gallant servic: 
was sent to France in charge of the prison- 
ers. He had led detachments on special! 
and dangerous service, once being one of 
only three out of twenty-four to return 
alive from a scouting expedition, and 
again with a few men towing a fire-ship 
under the guns of the enemy’s batteries, 
and thus destroying three of his vessels. 
He was specially named with thanks in 
the act of Parliament by which the cost 
of the campaign was refunded. 

By the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, three 
years after, Louisburg, to the disgust of 
the colonists, was returned to France. 
Still England did not appreciate the im- 
portance of the place, though it was de- 
clared at the time that the capture of th 
city was “the great event of the War of 
the Austrian Succession.” 

Before Quebec could be taken, thirteen 
years later, Admiral Boscawen with fifty 
war - vessels, and General Amherst ani 
Colonel Wolfe with twelve thousand vet 
eran troops, had to lay siege a second 
time to this stronghold, and they fol 
lowed exactly the plans of the wise Pep 
perrell and his brave fishermen. The 
possession of Quebec, and the building of 
Halifax, begun in 1749, made the twic: 
captured fortress ‘no longer necessary. 
Its batteries were dismantled, and Louis 
burg peesed away from the memory of 
the world. But the men of Massachu 
setts and. Connecticut went back to their 
boats and their ploughs with a conscious 
ness of power which made them invin 
cible when, thirty years later, they be- 
gan to build a nation. 


Barney Doon, Braggart 


BY PHILIP 


HE nine dusty citizens of Bitter 
fi Hole, having one and all proposed, 

unsuccessfully, for the hand of 
\liss Sally Wooster, had about concluded 
hat Bitter Water Valley was a desert, 
fter all, when they finally thought to 
urn their attention once again to Barney 
Doon, the cook. 

Let it here be stated, nevertheless, there 
was one thing to prove that the valley 
was a desert, despite the presence of 
Barney, and that was the face of the 

untry itself. One-half of that whole 
Nevada area was a great white blister, 
forty miles long and fifteen wide, acrid 
with alkali, flat, barren, and harsh as a 
sheet of zine. The valley’s remaining 
territory was covered with gray, dry 
scrub, four inches high, through which 
the dusty Overland stage-route was 
crookedly seratched. 

Bitter Hole was the station for the 
In it flourished the nine dusty 
citizens, a dusty dog, and a dusty chicken, 
in addition to Barney and the buxom 
Miss Sally, whose father was among the 
citizens enumerated. At the end of the 
street was a hole, or well, the waters of 
which, being not precisely fatal to men 
and horses, had occasioned the growth 
of the place, there being no other water 
for leagues along the road. 

Here in this land, even when Sally 
had scorned them, each in turn, the men 
of the Hole were still agreed there could 
be no desolation where Barney Doon had 
residence. Purely and simply they loved 
the little cook for the fiery suddenness of 
his temper and the ingenuity of the in- 
sults of which he was never guiltless. 
The sulphurous little demon was, as the 
miners and teamsters estimated, “ only 
two sizes bigger than a full-grown jack- 
rabbit.” What he lacked in size, how- 
ever, he more than supplied in expres- 
sion of countenance. His eyes were cen- 
tres of incandescence, while the meagre 
supply of hair he grew bristled redly out 
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beside his ears like ill-ordered 

Indeed, such a_red-whiskered, 
bald-headed little parcel of fireworks as 
Barney was is rarely created. 

Calmly considered, it is hardly a mat- 
ter for marvel that Barney had, from time 
to time, accommodated every individual 
in the Hole with a quarrel. Moreover, he 
had challenged each to mortal combat. 
Indeed, he had never been known to do 
anything less. Barney was a challenger 
first and a cook incidentally. But, an- 
cient and modern tradition through, 
there never was chronicle of actual en- 
counter in which the fierce little cook 
cut figure. 

And, as a matter of fact, the men 
esteemed him perhaps somewhat more for 
the skill and adroitness with which he in- 
variably squirmed out of impending en- 
gagements, than they did for all the alac- 
rity and pyrotechnics with which he was 
wont to surround himself with duelsome 
entanglements. The boys well knew that 
if blood were unlet till the bragging, hot 
little rogue of a Barney stained his rec- 
ord, they would all forget the color of 
a wound. 

It was not without some elemental en- 
thusiasm that the camp, one evening, 
extended its welcome to a mule - driver 
newly mustered to their company. The 
sobriquet by which the man was duly in- 
troduced was Slivers. He was swiftly 
appraised and as quickly assimilated, 


from 


spears, 


after which there was only one process 


required to complete his _ initiation, 
namely, that of preparing his mind for a 
“racket ” with Barney Doon. 

“Don’t lose no time, but git right in 
at supper,” instructed John Tuttle, for 
the group. “ Jest bang him with any old 
insult you can think of, and leave the rest 
to Barney. Trot out a plain, home-made 
slap at the fodder he’s dishin’ up, fer in- 
stance. And when he comes at you with 
a challenge, don’t fergit your privilege 
of pickin’ out the weapons—savvy ¢” 
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It chanced that the moment selected for 
the entertainment was most propitious, 
inasmuch as Barney had that day de- 
clared his devotion to Sally Wooster, and 
had duly desired her big red hand for 
his own, only to hear a wild peal of 
laughter in reply, and to find himself 
boosted bodily out of the window by the 
hearty young lady herself. He was not, 
therefore, exactly in a mood of milk 
and honey. 

It never had failed, and it did not fail 
to-night, that Barney should conceive 
himself more than half insulted merely 
by the sight of a stranger appearing at 
the board and calmly requiring the 
wherewithal to satisfy a mountain appe- 
tite. Accordingly, when the miners and 
teamsters all came filing in, dusty, angu- 
lar, raw-looking of countenance, Barney 
instantly detected the presence of Slivers 
among them, and his eyes “lit up shop” 
without delay. 

Slivers, to speak the truth, was easily 
seen. He was framed like a sky-serap- 
ing building, with the girders all plain- 
ly suggested. Not without a certain 
insolence of deliberation, he stared about 
the room before assuming his seat, and 
provoked himself to a sneer of opera- 
bouffe proportions. 

“You're his meat already,” whispered 
one of the men, “ Set down.” 

Comrade Slivers thereupon proceeded 
to comport himself with a studied indif- 
ference to the cook which was duly gall- 
ing. In a grim silence that all who knew 
him comprehended, Barney went about 
the table glowering with ferocity. 
Edging closer and closer to Slivers, the 
little man seemed itching in his ears to 
catch some careless word that might, by 
dint of inventiveness, be construed as a 
personal affront. 

“T can see you ain’t got no cook in tha 
camp,” said Slivers, loudly, to his neigh- 
bor, when Barney was directly behind 
his chair. “ Has that pizened little boy 
1 seen a while ago been playin’ keep- 
house with the grub?” 

“What's the matter with the grub, 
you scion of the wild-ass family?” de- 
manded Barney, exploding like a fulmi- 
nate, 

Slivers looked around and secowled, 
“Git out, you yawping brat,” said he 
“You must have been losin’ hair for 


years—one hair a day—for everythiny 
you don’t know about decent grub. GG) 
look at yer head, and figure out your 
ignorance.” 

Abnormally sensitive concerning th 
trackless Sahara which his pate p: 
sented, Barney clapped his hand upon 
it instantly. He could scarcely speak, 
for rage. 

“ You—dead lizard!” finally spurted 
from his safety- valve. “ You mongre! 
viper! Low-bred ooze, disowned and out 
cast, I'll spoil a grave with your carcass 
for this! You jelly of cowardice, meet 
me to-morrow for satisfaction, or I’! 
swing you about by the tongue, and hurl 
you to pulp against the sty of a pig!” 

Even Slivers somewhat gasped. 

“Meet you?” he retorted, arising, to 
tower above his foeman like a mast. 
“Tron me, Johnny!—if I ean crawl in 
the hole to find you where you're hidin’ 
I'll make you wish for hair a mile long, 
to stand on your head in your pit 
iful seare!” 

“Oh, fie! Oh, bah!” said the cook, 
scanning the teamster’s length with i! 
concealed awe. “ Buzzard, you toy wit) 
languages. To-morrow I shall throw 
tomato-cans in seorn to build your 
monument.” 

“All right,” answered Slivers. “ To 
morrow suits me, and we'll fight it out 
bareback on buckin’ broncos, out in the 
small corral, each feller armed with a 
stockin’ full of rocks for a weapon,” 

Barney stared for a moment in cor 
sternation at the man before him. Ho 
had previously grown accustomed to tlic 
horrors suggested by pistols, knives, re: 
hot branding-irons, and even pitchforks, 
but rocks in a stocking — that smacked 
of barbarism. Moreover, to mount on the 
back of a broneo, wild or tame — the 
very meditation made the walls drop out 
of his stomach, However, he smiled. 

“ Child’s play!” he answered, with fino 
disgust. “You warty infant! No mat 
ter, an odious child would become a morc 
detestable reptile! Till to-morrow, don’t 
apeak to me—don’t speak to me! Or | 
shall cheat myself of the morning's 
pastime.” And with that he strode 
haughtily away. 

“ Howlin’ coyotes!” said Slivers, when 
he met the gaze of a dozen pair of gleam- 
ing eves. “Take him dose for dose he’s 
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worse than pizen! By gar! just see if he 
burned any holes in my shirt.” 

Nearly all night long, however, little 
Barney lay awake, wildly fashioning ex- 
cuses to avoid that horrid duel in the 
Ile had always escaped by a 
margin so narrow that no precedent of 
the past gave assurance of luck for the 
future. He was mortally afraid that at 
last he had challenged such a monster of 


morning, 


brute courage, malignity, and strength 
that nothing terrestrial could avert his 
untimely demise. 

Then in the morning the first sight 
that met his troubled gaze was that of 
Slivers rounding up a pair of unbroken 
ponies, as wild as meteors, in the field of 
honor, hard by the camp. Every cell ‘in 
Barney’s structure was in a panic. How 
he managed to walk to the water-bench 
to wash was more than he knew. ° After 
that there was no retreat. The citizens 
of Bitter Hole surrounded him, according 
to preconcerted arrangement, arid” began 
to coach him for his fight. 

“Barney, you'd better have a ‘jolt of 
whiskey in yer vitals,” sugested one, 
“ Slivers is a regular expert with ‘a stock- 
in’ of rocks.” 

“Tf I was you, Barney,” said*Tuttle, 
“T’'d leave my bronco throw me right 
at him. Then I'd turn in the air and 
soak my heels into Sliyers’s ‘grub-basket 
and knock him into pieces small enough 
to smoke in a cigarette.” 

* Barney,” counselled another, “ you 
take my advice and fight standin’ up on 
your hoss, so you can jump over onto 
Slivers’s bronco and cram your stock- 
in’ of rocks down that there mule-driver’s 
neck and choke him clean to death.” 

They were “herding” the speechless 
Barney toward the corral, in which the 
two vicious ponies had now been confined. 
Slivers himself came forward. 

“Leave me see how much the lit- 
tle searecrow has shrunk in the night,” 
said he. 

Barney’s wrath was kindled by this. 
Ile opened his mouth to deliver a broad- 
side of verbal grape and canister, when 
he was suddenly interrupted. 

A shot and a yell, from down the road, 
startled every man in camp. Two, three, 
five more shots barked in swift suecces- 
sion. Miss Sally Wooster herself was 
drawn from the house by the fusillade. 


With Comanche-like whoops, a hors: 
man came dashing madly toward t} 
men, brandishing two huge revolvers ,; 
he rode, 

“Skete, and drunk in the morning, 
said Tuttle. 

A moment later the rider seattered t] 
population as he rode his weltering por 
through the group. 

“You lubbers, celebrate!” he yelle 
discharging a weapon three times in 
second. ™ There’s been a baby born 
Red Shirt Canyon! We git in the ce 
sus! We git on the.map! Big Mat 
Sullivan’s wife has go*a little boy!” 

“A boy!” said Sally Wooster. “ O] 
my!” 

“Ts that all?” inquired John Tuttle, 
on behalf of his somewhat indignant 
townsmen. “Red Shirt’s thirty - seven 
miles away. We've got something more 
exciting than that right here in camp.” 

“ Red Shirt’s in this same county,” pro- 
tested the horseman, a trifle crestfallen. 
“Tthought you fellers was patriotic.” 

Barney Doon threw out his chest and 
swaggered forward. 

“ Patriotic?” he echoed. “ Doggone us, 
we're the biggest patriots on the coast! 
No man is a gentleman who wouldn’t be 
a gentleman on such an oceasion as this. 
Skete, you’ve saved the life of yonder 
braggart,” and he pointed to Slivers. “1 
couldn’t be a gentleman and slay him 
when a child’s been born in this here 
county. Slivers, you can go your way, 
without alarm.” 

“What!” demanded Tuttle. “No 
fight? All on account of a baby?” 

“Tf I ever!” added Sally Wooster. 

A third disgusted person queried, 
“What’s a baby got to do with a duel, 
and the kid near forty miles away ?” 

To this one Barney turned with pity- 
ing scorn. “You don’t know how easy 
it is to disturb a new-born baby,” said he. 
“There ain’t a man but me in camp 
knows how to behave himself in a holy 
moment like this here, and I ain’t 
a-goin’ to kill no man when a sacred thing 
like that has went and happened.” 

“Well, durn his slippery hide!” grum- 
bled Tuttle. “ He’s gittin’ too smart!” 

The men were all grinning, ineclud- 
ing Slivers. 

“T reckon Barney knows as much 
about a baby as a hop-toad knows about 
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THE MAN PLACED A LITTLE PAPOOSE ON 
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arithmetic,” said Wooster, winking pro- 
digiously. “ ILe’s got us all square beat 
on kids.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied a 
lanky individual who had sobered amaz- 
ingly at the news from Red Shirt Can- 
yon. “I’ve saw a kid or two myself.” 

“That so, Moc uly ?” said Slivers. 
“ Well, say, maybe we could work up a bet 
between you and Barney, to see which 
knows the most about a youngster.” 

Barney broke in abruptly. “T’ll bet a 
million dollars I know more about chil- 
dren than all you cusses put together! 
There ain’t a one of you knows how many 
teeth a baby’s got when he’s born.” 

The challenge produced a solemn still- 
ness. 

“ W-e-l-l, I know they don’t git their 
eyes open for a week,” asserted Moody, 
mildly. 

“You're clear off, first crack,” retort- 
ed Barney. “It’s nine days, instead of 
a week,” 

Again the men were awed to silence. 

“Yes, that’s right—Barney’s correct,” 
presently admitted citizen Wooster. 

“You old ninnies!” said his daugh- 
ter Sally, and she turned away to go to 
the house. 

“Well, anyway,” said Slivers, after a 
brisk bit of widespread conversation with 
Tuttle, “we’ve got a scheme. Barney 
wants to match himself against the whole 
shebang in knowin’ about a kid, and 
we're goin’ to fetch a young un to the 
Hole and leave him prove his claim.” 

‘Not Sullivan’s?” gasped Barney, 
suddenly overwhelmed at the prospect of 
proving his erudition on an infant so 
tender, with a father so brawny. 

“Never mind whose,” replied the 
teamster. “You sit quiet and _ look 
pretty, and we’ll provide the kid.” 

This they did. The following morn- 
ing, at daylight, Tuttle and Slivers re- 
appeared at camp, from a _ pilgrimage, 
and the mule-driver held in his arms a 
little red Indian papoose, as fat, dimpled, 
and pretty as a cherub, and as frightened 
as a captive baby rabbit. 

“ Now, then,” said the man, placing his 
charge on the floor, in the midst of a 
circle of wondering citizens, “ there’s 
your kid. Never mind where we got him 

there he is. Barney takes charge of 
him every other day, and the rest of us 








by turns in between—all that cares 
enter the race,” 

The news having spread, Miss Sall 
Wooster was among the astonished spe: 
tators who beheld the tiny, half-nake 
frightened little chieftain-to-be, gazin 
timidly about him as he sat on the plank 
gripping his own little shirt as iis o1 
and only acquaintance. 

“ Lauk!” she said, and laughing in 
moderately, sped for the door. 

“Sally, you ain’t to help neith 
Barney nor us!” called Tuttle. 

“Don’t you worry,” she answered, bi 
fore she disappeared. “It ain’t no pi 
of mine.” 

The men continued to look at thei 
“young un” in no small quandary ot 
helplessness. 

“He’s a pretty little cuss,” said one of 
the miners, after a moment. “I wouldn’t 
guess him for more than a yearlin’.” 

Moody coughed nervously. “One of 
the first things to do for a child,” he ven 
tured, “is to git a thimble to rub on 
his teeth.” 

“That’s right,” said a friend. “ My 
mother used to do that regular.” 

“What's the matter with putting 
pants on him fairly early in the fight?” 
inquired the next man of wisdom. 

“First thing my motlier always done 
for us was to make us a bib,” drawled one 
fidgety fellow, tentatively. 

“ He’d orter be told never to drink, ner 
chew, ner smoke, ner swear, ner gamble, 
*fore it gits too late,” added a miner who 
carefully eschewed all and sundry of 
these virtues. 

“ Stub-tailed idiots!” said Barney, in 
huge disgust. 

All eyes focussed on the fiery little cook. 

“ Well, then,” demanded Tuttle, “ what 
is the first thing to do for a little kid 
like him?” 

“The first thing?” answered Barney. 
“ The first thing is— Do you think I’m 
going to tell you lop-eared galoots all | 
know about a baby? What I want to 
know is if he’s had a bite to eat?” 

“ What did you think we’d feed him?” 
asked Slivers. “Do we look like his 
mother ?” 

“Git away, you venomous scum, ard 
let me have him!” demanded Barney. 

“Hold on,” interrupted Tuttle. “ Tl 
first day he goes to the feller he picks out 
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himself, only you come last, bein’ the 
challenger. We'll arrange things alpha- 
betical. Adams, you git first shot, to 
find out if you’re popular with the lit- 
tle skeesicks.” 

Adams turned redder 
which is saying much. 

“Ah—I don’t know nuthin’ about 
kids,” he confessed. “ Catherwood—see 
what he can do.” 


than usual, 


Catherwood also proved te be modest. 
After him Farnham and Lane waived 
their alphabetical privilege. 

Moody, as nervous as a girl, approached 
the dumb little man on the floor, and 
twisting the corner of his coat, inquired 
in a trembling voice, “ Does Bunny love 
old Goo-goo ?” 

The child looked up with a frightened 
little query in his eyes. 

“T’d hate to seare him,” Moody add- 
“T don’t mind seein’ how he takes 
to Barney.” 

“Yes, give 
Wooster. 

Something had been happening to the 
cook. The tenseness had gone from his 
usually wiry little body; his eyes were 
milder; a curve was softening his mouth. 
Kneeling before the child, he held forth 
his arms. 

“Baby want to go by-by?” he said, 
and tenderly lifting the little man, he 
bore him away, while the men looked on 
in silence. 

Half an hour later the man who peeked 
through the keyhole reported that Barney 
was singing the youngster to sleep. The 
words of the song are not readily con- 
veyed, but they sounded like— 


said 


show,” 


Barney a 


* Allonsum sum-sum bill-din, 
Allonsum sum-sum bill-din, 
Allonsum sum-sum bill-din,” 


repeated times without number. Barney 
called it an Indian lullaby. As sung it 
was equally good Cherokee, Chinese, or 
Russian, being Barney’s clearest recollec- 
tion and interpretation of a song which 
his mother once had droned. 

On the third day following, Slivers, 
Tuttle, Moody, and others held a council 
of war. 

“ Barney’s goin’ to clean up the whole 
works of us,” said the mule-driver, “ un- 
less we can manage to work some bet- 
ter combination.” 
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“What can we do?” inquired Tutt! 
“The kid sure likes him best.” 

“That wasn’t the point. It’s a gam. 
of how much we all know about a you 
un as against little Barney. Now, Mood 
on the square, do you think you know 
much as him?” 

“Te knows more than you’d thin! 
confessed Moody. “ The—the only litt 
kid I ever had—she died—ten mont! 
old.” 

“Oh.” 

“ Well—that was hell, sure.” 

Some of the men puckered their li; 
as if to whistle, but made no sound. 

“If only we could paint Barney’s fa 
an Irish green, or do something so’s th 
kid would be scared to see him, we might 
win out yet, perhaps,” resumed Slivers, 
presently. “Got any ideas?” 

“T don’t think Barney could sear 
him if he tried,” answered Wooster 
“Anyhow the pore little scamp ain’ 
cried since he come.” 

“He ain’t laughed any, either,” add 
ed Moody. 

There was neither a cry nor a smil 
that day, though Barney yearned to hear 
either one of these baby sounds. Thx 
little brown captive clung as always to his 
tiny shirt, and watched Barney’s fac 
with big, brown, questioning eyes. Th: 
cook had forgotten his boast. To hold 
the wee bit of babyhood against his heart, 
to coax him to eat, to yearn over him, 
love him, fondle him—these were his 
passions. A fierce parental jealousy grew 
in Barney’s nature. 

But the hour arrived when jealous) 
changed to a deeper emotion—to worry. 
All Barney actually knew of a child can: 
through the intuitions of a natura! 
father’s heart, but little as this amounte: 
to, Barney was aware that a tiny scam» 
like this should eat and sleep and crec; 
about and crow. And the little brown 
“ Bunny ” had done not one of the pretty 
baby tricks. 

The fiery little cook’s new concern wa- 
at first concealed. With growing reluc 
tance every time, he resigned the little 
man to Moody’s care as the “ contest ” re 
quired. One night, however, when th: 
dumb, sad bit of an Indian was with 
Moody, the man was aroused from his 
dreams by some one’s presence. It was 
Barney, too worried to sleep, surrepti- 
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tiously come to the tiny captive’s fruit- 
box cradle, and gently urging the wee 
bronze man to eat of some gruel prepared 
at that silent hour of the darkness. He 
was willing that Moody should have the 
credit of taking good care of the mother- 
less baby, if only the child could be made 
a little more happy. Thereafter, by night 
and day, the cook was hovering about 
the uncomplaining little chieftain; and 
Moody understood. 

3y some of the mystic workings of 
nature, Barney’s love and worry extended 
to Sally. Hiding her feelings from all 
the men, even from Barney himself, she 
could not quell the upgush of emotion in 
her bosom, as she snatched the little In- 
dian once, in secret, to her heart. With- 
out the courage, as yet, to hear the men 
ridicule her weakness, she nevertheless 
contrived to place a hundred little com- 
forting things in Barney’s path, as he 
went his rounds of mothering his sad 
little wild thing from the hills. Her 
heart began to ache, as it swelled to take 
in the child and Barney Doon. 

The men had lost all spirit of fun in 
the contest, even to Slivers, who strove, 
however, to see it through in a bluff, 
rough-hearted way. 

Unexpectedly all of it came to 
It was early in the morning. 


a crisis. 
After a 
sleepless night Barney had gone in des- 
perate parent-care to receive his found- 
ling back from Moody. In keen 
glance he had finally perceived what all 
their folly was leading to, at last. 

With the dumb little chap on his arm 
he hastened to the dining-shed, where 
all the men, Tuttle, await- 
ing breakfast. 

“You brutes had no right to steal this 
child!” he cried out, passionately. “ He’s 
starving! He’s pining away! Look at 
his thin little legs! Look at his 
little eyes—getting hollow!” Tears wer 
streaming from his own tired eyes as he 
spoke. “Slivers, you did this!” he 
charged, angrily. “ You tell me where 
you got him, or I’ll shoot you down like 
a dog!” He had hastened up to the team- 
ster, against whose very breast he thrust a 
pistol a foot in length. 

“By God! he’d do it!” said Slivers, un- 
moved by the push of the loaded weapon. 
“Uneock it, Barney. You'd ought to 
know I wouldn’t harm the kid, any 


one 


save 


were 


poor 
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quicker than you. I’d do as much as any 
man if we had to save his life.” 

“He may not live through the day!” 
cried Barney. “I’m going to take him 
home—back to his mother! And if you 
don’t tell me where she is—” 

“Hold on, now; I call,” interrupted 
Slivers. “ We'll see if you’ve got any 
sand. The Injun camp is over across the 
desert, in Thimbleberry Cove. ... Do 
you reckon you’ve got the nerve to pack 
him across ?” 

A peculiar silence followed this an- 
nouncement. Barney stood like an ani- 
mal at bay. His face became deathly 
white. He fully comprehended the aw- 
fulness of that great white dead - land 
just outside. 

Wooster broke the silence. “It looks 
as if the wind is going to blow harder to- 
day,” he said. “It’s stirring up the 
desert some already. A man could never 
get two miles out from here, unless the 
breeze goes down.” 

Barney, with a crazed, wild look on his 
face, hastened away to the kitchen. 

“I’m glad he didn’t take you up on 
that,” said Moody, gazing forth from a 
window. “Get on to the way the whirl- 
winds are kickin’ up the smoke already.” 

“T reckon it won’t blow no worse than 
replied Slivers. “But I 
wouldn’t tackle it anyhow. 


yesterday,” 


knowed he 


He’ll be back here in a minute, to squirm 
out of the game.” 
They drummed on the table for fifteen 


minutes, as they waited. A brisk wind 
was blowing; the desert began to deliver 
up its cohorts of dust-clouds, where pow- 
dered alkali billowed and eddied and 
swept across the valley in ever-increasing 
volumes. 

“Peek in the kitchen and what 
Barney’s up to now,” prompted Slivers, 
nudging Adams as he spoke. 

“Oh, he'll be back directly,” 
Adams. 

“ Here’s somebody comin’ now,” added 
Catherwood, presently. “ Maybe it’s—” 

“ Sally,” muttered Slivers, who medi- 
tated proposing for the hand of the 
buxom Miss Wooster. 

She came toward them almost fiercely. 
Her face was white. She too had de- 
tected the change come upon the tiny 
Indian captive. All night she had ac- 
cused herself of neglect and heartlessness. 


see 


said 
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“Where’s Barney? Where’s’_ the 
baby ¢” she demanded. 
“* Barney’s 


Thimbleberry 


striking off for 
answered Slivers, 
“Tie was running a bluff on 
taking the kid to its mother.” 

“But Tuttle told me the mother’s up 
at Red Shirt Canyon,” said the girl. 

“Of course,” agreed Slivers, uneasily. 
“ We—told about the Cove to test 
his sand.” 

Sally gazed at him wildly. “ Then—it 
must have been a man—Barney!—I saw 
—on the desert!” she eried, disjointedly. 
“They'll die! Oh no, he wouldn’t—” 
She ran outside to sean the fearful ex- 
panse of alkali, with its gathering bliz- 
zard of dust. 

The men, suddenly grown nervous, fol- 
lowed her out of the house. Apparently 
there was nothing, far or wide, on the 
desert, save the sweeping clouds of white, 
like drifting snow. 

“My God! he wouldn’t tackle that!” 
said Slivers. 


maybe 
Cove,” 
smilingly. 


him 


in the kitchen 
“It must be him.” 
Sally ran to see. It was only the dog. 
She darted forth once more. 
“Not there!” she said. 
Barney wouldn't 


“T hear some one out 
now,” said Tate. 


“But surely 
There! There!” 
Her ery rang out so shrilly that even 
Slivers started. She was pointing stiffly. 
The men all stared at the storm of dust. 
For one brief second the swirling clouds 
were reft, revealing, far out eastward, 
in the dead-land of white, a small dark 


object—the form of aman. 4 


° > 
One poignant sob was the only sound 


that Sally 
the stable. 

“Good Lord! it’s him!” said Adams. 
“Was he heading back this way?” 

“T think he answered Cather- 
wood. 

“He  eouldn’t 
stammered Slivers. 


made, as she ran toward 


was,” 


do anything—else,” 

For a moment no one spoke. 

"7 I'll just mosey over to 
the drawled the fidgety man. 
“T’d hate to have anything go wrong 
with Barney.” 

“ Guess 


reckon 


desert,” 


I'll go along myself,” said 
Adams. 

“ Boys!” said Slivers, hoarsely, “I’m 
going to saddle up and git him back! 
I didn’t mean no harm when I told him 
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wrong. I didn’t think he’d go. Id rid 
through hell for Barney—or the littl 
Injun, either. You fellers know I didn’ 
mean no harm.” 

He started at once to get his horse 
Before he had covered half the distance: 
to the stable, Sally suddenly rode fort] 
bareback, on a buckskin pony, and head 
ing for the desert, spurred her bronc 
to a gallop, crying to him 
she went. 

“ Sally !—Sally—I’'ll go!” 
ers. 

She seemed not to hear, but ran he 
pony out upon the white expanse, wher 
the wreathing dust swalloy 
both herself and the animal immediately 

Her horse, fleeing swiftly before th 
wind, carried Sally a mile or two out 
from the camp before she reined him in 
Believing Barney could have come no 
farther than 
and to eall. 

At every turn of her head her 
were blinded by the acrid dust. 
stuff choked her 
her throat was dry. Dust and powder 
and alkali from every 
where. It was blowing up her sleeves 
It filtered into and through her clothing 
Her ears were quickly coated; her hai: 
was heavy. 

She turned her head from side to side 
for a breath. The air was thicker than 
smoke with dust as heavy as flour. 

“ Barney!” she called, from time to 
time, but the alkali coated her tong 
On either side she could see for a distance: 
of twenty feet, or less. It seemed far less, 
in all that terrible drift of white. 

She rode across the wind, doggedly, 
crying Barney’s name. A nameless hope 
lessness began to gre upon her. Now 
this way, now that, -.. urged her horse. 
How far could Barney hear her calling / 
How far could he wander? How far 
would she ride? There were forty miles 
in length and fifteen in width of this 
reek of wind-driven alkali. God keep 
them if ever they’ got more than two 
miles away from the Hole! 

It was aimless riding, presently, but 
she still persisted. A sickening convic 
tion that Barney and the little captive 
would both be dead before she could find 
them made her desperation unendurable. 
With eyes starting hotly, with every 


wildly a 


yelled Sliy 


seemed to 


this, she began to search 
eyes 
The 
breathing; already 


snow - of - came 





BARNEY 


breath seeming like a struggle for ex- 
istence, in the dust, she galloped, call- 
ing, calling, till at last she could eall 
no more. 

Dazed, she halted her horse at last, and 
sat staring blindly at nothing. The 
pony turned about, unheeded, and began 
to fight his way against the storm, his 
head down between his legs. 

Sally’s head also came down, by in- 
stinct She felt 
past thinking. For a time she rode thus, 
heedlessly. Then abruptly she clutched 
at the reins and drew the horse to a 
halt. The animal pricked up his ears 
peculiarly. 

Weirdly out of 
came a sound 


more than by design. 


dust 


a croon, 


and 
not 


the wind 
not a moan, 
but like them both, yet a song, uncer- 
tain, apparently coming from no defini- 
tive point. She even caught the words: 
“ All on some lonesome bill-din 

The swallow makes her nest; 
All on some lonesome bill din 


The—swallow makes—her nest.” 


Sally tried to call out. 
a croaking 


She made but 


Slipping from her 


horse’s back, she groped her way fory.ard, 


noise, 


leading the pony, 

lor 
the driving dust, then 
Not another sound would the 
render up—only the strange dry swish- 
ing by of the pafticles of stuff rasping the 
desert’s 


and trying to shout. 

a rod or more she battled against 
halted as before. 
desert 


surface as they passed and rose, 
Barney !” 
effort. 

Crying now, in her anguish and plight, 


she called, by a mighty 


There was no response, 


she led the pony this way and that, up 
and down, listening, force a 
shout through her swollen lips. At 
length, in despair, she knew she could 
search no more. 


trying to 


A lifelessness of feeling 
Mechanically she 
walked beside her pony, and it was the 
animal that was leading. 

It seemed as if she had plodded 
ward thus for hours, when at length she 
stumbled upon a gray little mound in the 
drifting alkali. 


was creeping upon her. 


on- 


“ Barney!” she said, in a voice scarcely 
more than a whisper. 
bing, she lifted him up—unconscious, but 


Crooning and sob- 
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clinging to the still, little form that was 
hugged to the shelter of his breast. 
“Tang on—oh, hang on to the horse, 
dear, please,” she coaxed, in all the tender 
strength of a new-born love. “ Barney 
try—try, dear, please. I'll be your wife 
lll do anything—if only you'll try.” 
She had raised him bodily to the pony’s 
back. Stiffly as a man that 
straddled the animal. 


freezes he 

He made no an 
She feared he must 
She dared not look at the little 
Barney’s weight rested partial- 
ly upon her shoulder. 
the reins. 


“Go 


swer, no movement. 
be dead. 
papoose, 
She tossed away 
home,” she 
croaked to the horse, passionately. 


on, Sancho—go on 


The pony seemed to comprehend. With 
some faint fragrance of the waters of 
Bitter Tlole in his nostrils, the willing 
creature fought slowly, steadily forward, 
against the terrible drift. 

John Tuttle and Henry Wooster de- 
scried a group, like a seulpture in whit- 
ened endowed with life, 
strangely out from the blizzard of alkali. 
A blinded horse, with head bent low, bear 


Ing on 


stone ereep 


its back a motionless man, and 
led by a stumbling, blinded girl, against 
whose shoulder the helpless rider leaned, 
came with ghostlike slowness and silence 
toward them. 

And all day long, one by 
forth, like ghosts, from 
But the twilight had 
and the wind had died away before team 
ster Slivers limped from the desert. Te 
He had ridden his horse to 
He could 
and his hair was white, even 
below the coating of the dust. 


one, more 
the 


come 


mer came 


cle ad-land. 


came afoot. 
death, in his desperate quest. 
barely see 


Moody ran to meet him. 
Sally ? the kid?’ 
teamster demanded, raucously. 

- and goin’ to live,” said Moody. 
“The Injuns up to Red Shirt heard where 
the little feller was and was goin’ on tho 
war-trail, sudden, but the mother came 
down on the stage to-day,—and got her 
pretty little kid.” 

“Oh, God! T didn’t deserve it!” said 
Slivers, and letting himself fail limply 
to the earth, he lay with his face in the 
curve of his arm and shook with emotion. 


* Barney ¢ 


the 


Jack 

















MouNT MCKINLEY 


2OM BROOKS'S 





CAMP 


Fourteen miles northwest of summit 


America’s Unconquered Mountain 


BY 


Illustrate 


OUNT McKINLEY, thought to be 
M the highest peak of North America, 
has to the present remained un- 
explored. The mountain was known to 
the Indians and to the for a 
great many years, but it was not known 
to be of extraordinary height until after 
the present name was attached to it by 
W. A. Dickey, who, while prospecting at 
the head of Cook Inlet in 1897, saw from 
a small mountain a part of the Alaskan 
Range, one hundred miles away, and made 
a rough sketch of it. The gold stampede 
of 1898 brought to this part of Alaska 
several government expeditions, and the 


Russians 


combined effort of these exploring enter- 
prises, but more especially the work of 


FREDERICK 


A. COOK, M.D. 


1 frou photographs by the author 


the party under Alfred H. Brooks, has 
given us considerable knowledge of this 
Alaskan Range. From a mountaineering 
standpoint, however, all of the 
peaks of this range are unknown. 

The Alaskan Range takes a north 
easterly course through central Alaska 
from Cook Inlet, thus dividing the drain 
age systems of the three greatest Alaskan 
rivers, the Kuskokwim, the Sushitna, 
and the Yukon. Our work was limited 
to the central portion of this range, which 
we will call the McKinley group. This 
group extends from the head waters of th 
Yentna River, one hundred and forty 
miles, to the Cantwell River. There ar 
in this group four very remarkable peaks, 


great 





AMERICA’S UNCONQUERED MOUNTAIN, 


named in the order of their altitude, and With little knowledge of the mountain, 

from northeast to southwest—Mount Me- but with a fair knowledge of the main 

Kinley, 20,800 feet; Mount Foraker, difficulties en route, I equipped our 

17,100 feet; Mount Russell, 11,350 feet; expedition accordingly. 

and Mount Dall, 9000 feet. With my Accompanied by Mrs. Cook, I left 

companions we assumed as our task for New York on May 26, stopping at the 

last summer an effort to climb Mount Yackima Indian Reservation, east of th 

McKinley, and to explore as much of the Cascades. We picked out fifteen excel 

neighboring range as the season would lent pack horses; these were taken to 

permit, Everything in Alaska is dif- Seattle. The mountain equipment was 

ficult, but the trials of mountaineering brought from New York. At Seattle we 

there are the troubles of the highest purchased our general outfit, and all were 

Alpine peaks multiplied many times. placed on the steamer San/a Anna, and 
In organizing this expedition I was promptly transported to Cook Inlet 

fortunate in finding men well fitted for through the kindness of the Pacifie 

the arduous duties in hand. The party Packing and Navigation Company. 
neluded Robert Dunn and Ralph Shain The entire party left Seattle early 

wald, of New York, Fred Printz and in the morning of the 10th of June, 

Walter Miller, 

of Seattle, and 

John Carroll 

and two In 

dias, f Alas 

<a. For some 

time I hesitated 


in making a de 








cision about the 
route to the 
mountain. Th 
eustern slope was 
entirely un 
known, but the 
distance to it 
was only Olle 
hundred and fif 
ty miles up gla 
cial rivers. The 
western slop 
had bee n par 
tially examined 
by Messrs. 
Brooks and 
Rearburn of th 
Geological Sur 
vey, but the 
route to it was 
five hundred 
miles long. Both 
sides could not 
be attacked in 
one season, and 





on the recom- 
mendation of 
Mr. Brooks, I 


chose the west- 





ern slope for the WESTERN SLOPE OF MOUNT MCKINLEY 


first assault. From 8000 to 15,000 feet altitude Peters Glacier in foreground 








Se cee + here, ot 
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fully equipped for our summer work. 
After an interesting voyage along the 
Alaskan coast the Santa Anna dropped 
her anchor in Cook Inlet, a_ half- 
mile from the shore at Tyonek, about 
midnight on the 23d of June. A strong 
tide carried the water past the ship like 
the current of a rapid river. The night 
was clear and crisp, with sufficient light 
to see distinctly the pearly slopes of 
the voleanoes Iliamna and Redoubt, un- 
der a purple haze, far to the south. At 
three o’clock the first horse was placed 
in slings and thrown overboard, to swim 
ashore as best he could. The other horses, 
with good reason, objected to this kind of 
treatment, and their resistance was so 
great that we were compelled to devise 
another method of getting them into the 
water. The animals were led into the 
usual horse-box, which was then hoisted 
out of the hold and lowered to the wa- 
ter. There with a great deal of cau- 
tion the horses were urged to plunge 
into the icy waters of Cook Inlet, and 
men in boats either led or followed them 
ashore. In a few hours our horses and 


outfit were safely landed, the Sani 
Anna steamed seaward, and we wer 
left to work out the problem of getting 
to Mount McKinley. 

Tyonek is a small trading post, wit] 
perhaps twenty Indian families, five o 
six white men, and one woman; and wi 
found there deserted United States arm; 
barracks, which we occupied as our 
headquarters. Two days were spent it 
breaking in horses which did not tak¢ 
kindly to packs. 


This was both exciting 


and profitable work, the men obtaining 


a good knowledge of horse-taming, under 
the excellent tutorage of Mr. Printz, and 
the horses so thoroughly trained to our 
purposes that we had little trouble later. 

In Cook Inlet all journeys by. land 
or water are regulated by the tides. 
All boats, large or small, leave with the 
tides, for the tidal current carries them 
eight miles per hour. Alongshore it is 
only possible to travel at low tide. Even 
fishing, hunting, and certain kinds of 
mining are possible only at certain stages 
of the tides. Indeed, in Cook Inlet, as 
in the bays of Biscay and Fundy, life 





FORDING A GLACIAL STREAM NBAR MOUNT MCKINLEY 





CUTTING STEPS 


moves with the tides. It is always the 
first topic of conversation, and when we 
started, on the morning of June 25, 
vere compelled to wait for low tide. 

Our horses were packed with one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds each, then guided 
to the beach to follow the 
In four hours we travelled 
camping about miles south of the 
Beluga on a flat where wood, 
grass, and fresh water—the three neces- 
sities of a good camping-ground 
easy of access. 


we 


lead-horse. 
ten miles, 
two 
River, 


were 
On the following morn- 
ing our course through a_ thick 
jungle to the Beluga River, which we 
reached early in the afternoon. In the 
river we soon saw large numbers of white 
whales (belugas), after which the river 
takes its name, and on the opposite side 
we observed 


was 


a large grizzly - bear, ap- 
parently getting a meal of fish. 


The Beluga 


River is a deep, rapid 
stream, about two hundred and fifty yards 
wide, which takes its origin among the 
glaciers of the Tordrillo Range. To ferry 
men and equipment across this and other 





IN THE ICE 


large streams farther north we hired a 
boat at Tyonek; and it was_ placed 
in charge of Miller, who, with the as- 
sistance of Shainwald, reached our camp 
on the Beluga late in the evening. 
The packs were ferried across the same 
evening, and on the following morning 
the lead-horse was urged into the river 
and towed by the boat, while the other 
horses were thrown into the stream from 
the bank. They followed a short distance, 
and then went down the stream with the 
eurrent in a bunch, snorting and swim 
ming as if 
been 


crossing swift streams had 
their main oceupation. Arriving 
on the north shore the mosquitoes and 
flies tormented them immediately. 

The animals were quickly packed, and, 
under the direction of Dunn, the pack 
train was started across country, partly 
over an old Indian trail, for the Skwent 
na River, We anticipated considerable 
diffeulty in getting the boat up the swift 
streams northward in time to ferry the 
party across, and at the last moment I de 
cided to join Miller on his mission, In 
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RESTING, ON SOUTHWESTERN RIDGE OF 


ur small dory we drifted down the 
Beluga, out through a great delta into 
Cook Inlet, and thence the tide carried us 
swiftly towards the mouth of the Sushit- 
na River. While we were eagerly looking 
for the stream, the tide suddenly went cut, 
and left us high on a vast mud flat a mile 
from shore and three miles from the water 
at low tide. This was exactly what we 
had tried to avoid, for we knew that the 
rising tide was likely to come with a 
swell and swamp our boat. 

The ensuing night caused us a great 
deal of anxiety, but the scene about us 
was impressive. The sun sank under the 
rugged snowy peaks of the Tordrillo 
Range, leaving a warm, rosy afterglow over 
everything. Even the mud, ordinarily 
black and repulsive, which covered our 
surroundings, glittered with reflected col- 
ors. Redoubt voleano, eighty-five miles 
south, in a cloak of violet snow, belched 
huge tongues of fire and clouds of vupor. 
One hundred and twenty miles south, 
still plainly visible, was Mount Tliamna, 
clear-cut, a cone of snow-bright purple 
standing against a sky of dark purple- 
blue. Then as the eye ran across the 
great expanse of rushing waters of Cook 
Tnlet it rested upon a sea of fascinating 
blues and purples and violets, flooded 
by the rose and gold of the parting sun. 
Far off to the west, under a haze of blue, 
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were the curiou 
mountains, ol 
equal height, 
characteriatic of 
the Kenai Pen 
insula. To the 
north, Mount 
Sushitna, dull, 
black, and 


gloomy, wrapped 





in storm-clouds, 
apparently but 
a stone’s-throw 
though tifteen 
miles away, and 
to the eastward 
of it is the great 
broad delta of 
the Sushitna 
River, covered 
by a dense green 
verdure, almost 
tropical in luxu- 
riance, It was 
a scene which changed in color and 
interest very rapidly as the long twi- 
light of the arctic midsummer night ad- 
vanced. In the morning the tide came 
and lifted us as easily as it had left us, 
nnd then we pulled for the left fork 
of the Sushitna River. We soon found 
that the current of the river was too 
strong for rowing, so we tried towing. 
At noon we came to a small Indian set- 
tlement, where we got an Indian by the 
name of Stephen to assist us. On the 
morning of July 2, after nearly four 
days of the hardest kind of river boating, 
we reached Sushitna Station, a small 
trading post twenty miles up the river. 
The weather had been uniformly bad, 
but it did not prevent the gnats 
and mosquitoes from doing their worst. 
These persistent pests followed us over 
the waters in clouds, with a buzz that 
drove us to the verge of insanity. Our 
hands and faces were so badly bitten that 
we developed serious forms of inflamma- 
tion, followed by pain, fever, and torture 
indescribable. All of this in spite of 
great care in protecting ourselves by 
veils, gloves, and a mosquito-proof silk 
tent. T have seen mosquitoes and allied 
pests in all parts of the world, but the 
Sushitna denizens are certainly, in my 
experience, by far the most desperate 
in their attack upon men and beasts. 
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At the station we secured Evan, an In- 
ian friend of Stephen, to assist ua, and 
lao obtained a better river-boat, We were 
, meet the pack-train at a point fifteen 
‘iles up the Skwentna River in a week 


fter leaving the Beluga, We had spent 


ve days in working twenty miles, and 


ow there sixty miles of worse 
aters ahead of us before we could join 
ur party, and our Indians told us 
hat it would take twenty days to 
the horses. 

after leaving the station we 
pulled up the Yentna River, which, like 
he Sushitna River, is a great glacial 
three-quarters of a mile wide, 
taking its origin mostly from the regions 
about Mount Dall. By poling and towing, 
rowing, pushing, and all kiads of de- 
averaged twelve miles daily. 
The fifteen miles up the Skwentna River 
to the canyon, which we were told could 
ot be made in than a week, we 
covered in but little over a day. On the 
morning of the 8th of July we pitched 
camp on a small island in the Skwentna 
River, two miles below the canyon, the 
appointed place. Nothing was seen of our 
companions, though we had expected the 
pack-train to have been in waiting sev- 
eral days. 


were 


neet 


Soon 


tream 


vices, we 


less 


By noon of the same day we 
heard a voice, and soon we observed the 
pack-train moving along the southern 
side of the river. The Skwentna is here 
about five hundred yards wide, and 
plunges over a gravel bed at the rate of 
eight miles per hour. The men and out- 
fit were quickly ferried over, but we had 
considerable trouble in swimming the 
One horse was carried down- 
stream five miles, and was only secured 
by the great skill and diligence of Printz; 
but the animal was so nearly exhaust- 
ed that it never recovered its normal 
trength, although it followed us _ to 
Mount McKinley. 

The course of the pack-train from the 
Skwentna River was almost due north, 
twenty the Keechatna River, 
and to this point it was also necessary 
to take the boat. The horses marched 
over swampy, low country; the boat de- 
scended the Skwentna, and ascended the 
Yentna River to the Keechatna River. 
Before leaving the Yentna River we as- 
cended Mount Yenlo—or “ Tahlictah,” as 
the Indians call it. 


horses, 


miles to 


MOUNTAIN, 
We did not have time to ascend the 
spur of Mount Yenlo, but we 
an altitude of 4200 feet, and 
from there we got an excellent view of 
the McKinley group, and also of the 
great, broad valleys of the Sushitna and 
Yentna rivers, In the Yentna River we 
discovered several large uncharted islands, 
We ascended the Keechatna River late 
at night, July 18 
too dark to find a camping-place, It 
was a welcome sound when at eleven 
o'clock we heard voices and saw the camp- 


highest 
reached 


so late that it proved 


fire of our companions on the south bank 
of the river, in a swamp among spruce- 
On the morning we 
the stream, and found a better 
Dunn reported much 
difficulty in crossing the low, wet coun- 
try. The horses were frequently mired, 
and both men and horses showed sips 
of a hard time. After a day’s rest the 
horses were started with light packs up- 
stream the soft ground of the 
banks and over many slews to the first 
high ground. The boat, with an increased 
load, followed. Our camp on the even- 
ing of the 15th was on a foot-hill about 
ten miles from the mouth of the river. 
From here our Indians were sent back. 
They were good, faithful helpers, and we 
would gladly have taken them farther, 
but they were eager to return to their 
fishing-grounds, and we could not have 
carried food enough for them had they 
continued with us. 

Our route now lay westerly along the 
Keechatna River, and this in many re- 
aspects proved to be our most difficult trail. 
Continued rains, thick underbrush, rapid 
streams, and difficult slopes, as well as 
horse-flies and mosquitoes, all combined 
to retard our progress, 


trees. following 
crossed 


camping-ground, 


along 


Our horses soon 
failed in strength, and were so sick that 
we could march them only three hours 
every second day. Their legs were very 
much bruised and lacerated by the 
brush, their skins so thoroughly bitten 
by horse-flies and mosquitoes that they 
developed cellulitis and a kind of blood- 
poisoning. Our packer called the disease 
distemper, but I am inclined to ascribe 
the entire trouble to direct poisoning 
through open wounds. <A _ somewhat 
similar affection is commonly known 
among the Indians and prospectors who 
are much bitten. 
































GUIDING A’ HORSE 


We left 
July, and 
worn 


the Keechatna River late in 
nseonded into a broad glacier 
valley, The absence of treea and 
shrubs made wood travelling here, Blue- 
berries were very abundant, and so were 
signa of bears, We saw one as we got 
well into the mountains, and we quickly 
had vision of bear steaka; but the bear 
ua, and betook himeelf out of 
range, We rediscovered Simpson Pasa, 
and through it, at an altitude of 4500 
feet, we crossed the Alaskan Range, and 
quickly descended into the Tateno River, 
n tributary of the Kuskokwim River, 
During almost all of July we had wet 
weather, but this, with the mosquitoes, 
was now left behind as we passed along 
the western slope of the range. Horse- 
feed, however, failed us in the Kuskok- 
wim, and our though steadily 
improving for a time, again began to fail. 

The scenery up the Keechatna was 
usually hidden from us by the dense 
forests through which we were compelled 
to travel. Occasionally we got a glimpse 


tilao muW 
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of rounded mountains three thousand to 
four thousand feet high, To the south 


we observed frequently high, picturesque 


peaks in unexplored areas, We should 
have liked to investigate this region, 
but our main object compelled us to press 
onward, As we rose out of the Keeehatna 
River we got a wlimpse of the firat re 
markable mountain seenery at close 
range —to the north, a great brown 
tongue of ice, Caldwell Glacier, neurly 
three miles wide, with arma reaching to 
unknown heights between 
slopes, 


steep, snowy 
The water which comes over, un 
der, and through this glacier with a mad 
rush gives origin to the Keechatna River 
Before us was the broad, green depression, 
with black, cloud-crested, slaty peaks six 
thousand feet high, to both sides, This 
valley leads to several passes through the 
Alaskan Range—one to the south, which 
Brooks discovered; another, westerly, 
named by Lieutenant Heron, Simpson 
Pass; and there is probably still another 
between the two. Before entering Simp 





























con Pass, we crossed a milky stream, 
which came from a cavern leading to 
Fleischmann Glacier, This glacier in 
ive and surrounding is similar to Cald- 
well, and its drainage joins the same river, 
Simpson Pass is a deep gorge leading 
rapidly to a broad glacial stream, called, 
by Heron, Tateno River, Here game was 
abundant, but grass for our horses very 
scarce, On the steep slopes of the moun- 
tain north of Tateno River we saw hun- 
dreds of mountain-sheep. In the low 
country, fool-hens, ptarmigan, rabbits, and 
squirrels were abundant. 

Two days’ march brought us_ into 
the Kuskokwim River, among mountains 
six thousand feet high, appropriately 
named, because of their color, Terra 
Cotta Mountains. Here again our lot 
was unfortunate. The horses again 
failed beeause of the scarcity of grass, 
and, worse still, John Carroll, who had 
been ailing for some time, found that he 
could no longer keep up with the pack- 
train, and returned, taking with him one 
horse to carry his provisions, Our party 
now consisted of five men and thirteen 
horses; the horses each carrying about 
one hundred pounds. Just ahead of 
us at this time was Egypt Mountain, 
a pyramid of red sandstone; a little 
farther north, Farewell Mountain; and 
beyond the great green expanse the 
“pruce-covered valley of the Kuskokwim. 
Soon after passing Egypt, we bid farewell 
to the Kuskokwim, and set a course north- 
easterly along the northern slope of the 
Alaskan Range above the tree-line, Here 
the grass improved; blueberries and game 
were abundant, Horses and men were 
well fed, and made good progress, 

We now entered a region which prom- 
ised much game, and while we did not 
see the large number of caribou reported 
by Brooks, we nevertheless encountered 
large game almost every day while on 
the western side of the range. In the 
valleys of the glacial streams we saw 
moose, In one or two places we crossed 
moose- paths that had been depressed 
three or four feet below the usual surface 
of the ground by the great number of 
fresh moose-tracks. In the region where 
blueberries were abundant we saw large 
brown grizzly or glacier bears. On the 
more level grassy plains we encountered 
hundreds of caribou. Far up the sides 
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of the steep mountains we observed great 
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herds of mountain-sheep. By way of 
small life, there were about us usually 
fool-hens, ptarmigan, ground - rats, aud 
squirrels, and there probably were other 
forms of small life which escaped ob- 
servation because of the rapidity with 
which we were compelled to march 
through the country. Although we tried 
bear and moose meat, we found that the 
caribou meat of large fat animals was 
usually very satisfactory, and so easy to 
get that we did not attempt to kill other 
game. There probably is no other area 
in North America which offers such an 
abundance of large game. 

The country between the Kuskokwim 
and the Tonzona River was very rough 
and irregular; we were constantly ascend- 
ing and descending rounded foot-hills and 
ridges, from a few hundred feet to two 
thousand feet in altitude, which were 
usually separated by glacial streams, 
While we were not delayed by swamps 
or forests here, nevertheless these ir- 
regularities impeded our progress con- 
siderably, Now and again we obtained a 
glimpse of the McKinley group, but we 
could barely see the peaks and almost 
nothing of the lesser mountains in the 
immediate vicinity. To the eastward 
within a few miles we could nearly always 
see the precipitous slopes of the rocky, 
ice-crested foot-hills of the main range, 

On August 8, as we rose over the dome- 
shaped mountain, nearly five thousand 
feet high, we saw the broad gravel bed 
of the Tonzona River, and, beyond, the 
oxtensive glacial benches, apparently al- 
most level, On these benches there were 
a large number of white bouldera, and 
from our position they made the op- 
posite shores of the Tonzona appear like 
the site of a big city, 

Six days’ travel took ua over the flat 
country at the base of Mount Me- 
Kinley. Here our camp was on the 
Tatlathno River, at an elevation of 
two thousand six hundred feet, in the 
uppermost limit of willows, We were 
now fourteen miles northwest of the great 
peak, and our position seemed par- 
ticularly favorable for the first attack. 
Men and horses were somewhat fatigued 
from the continuous forced marches. 
The animals now had a chance to rest 
while we were to attack the mountain, 
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But to place the men in the best trim 
possible, 1 decided to give them a rest 
of two days. 

In forty-eight days we had marched a 
tortuous course of five hundred miles 
through swamps and forests, over glacial 
streams, up and down mountain-sides, 
and always across a trackless country. 
We did not ride, but walked, to get to 
this point, where our work, that of as- 
cending Mount McKinley, was to begin. 
In this march we had hoped to get to the 
mountain by the first of August, but the 
illness of our horses during the early part 
of the trip delayed us a great deal, Still, 
with all this delay we marched faster 
than our predecessors, and gained fifteen 
days over a similar route by the Geo- 
logical Survey party. The season was 
now advancing rapidly; storms were be- 
ginning to pour down from Mount Mc- 
Kinley with a great deal of rain. The 
temperature ranged from 45° to 60° F, 
The glacial streams were much swollen. 
Still, our position seemed so favorable 
and the mountain appeared so easy from 
our point of observation that we felt cer- 
tain of reaching the summit within a 
few days. Our days of rest were spent 
in making final preparations for the 
alpine work. We had carried with us a 
sufficient quantity of hard biscuits for 
the mountain ascent, but these biscuits 
had been so much in water, and were 
so often crushed by accidents to the 
pack-horses, that we soon decided to use 
them. But now we were compelled to 
devise some kind of bread for the high 
altitude, because there bread could not 
be baked. It occurred to me that we 
might bake our bread in the usual way 
with a reflector, and then toast and dry 
it, after the manner of the German zwie- 
back. For this purpose I detailed Dunn 
and Miller to go down the river a few 
miles where they could procure spruce 
wood, and within twenty-four hours they 
successfully baked sufficient bread, toast- 
ed and dried it thoroughly for mountain 
work. This, I think, is a new thing in 
mountaineering, and it certainly proved 
excellent for our purposes. 

Our mountaineering equipment was very 
simple and extremely light. As food for 
each man—pemmican, 14% pounds per day; 
zwieback, 4 oz. per day; sweetened con- 
densed milk, 4 oz. per day; tea. We had 


also a small quantity of cheese and some 
erbswurst; both of these, however, proved 
unsatisfactory. Pemmican, bread, toy, 
and condensed milk seemed to satisfy 9)! 
our wants. For fuel we had wood alcoho), 
to be burned in aluminum stoves, and 
also petroleum, to be burned in a primu 
stove. The latter proved by far the mor 
successful, We carried no dishes, exces) 
a spoon and a few cups, pocket-kniv: 
and one kettle, in which we melted snow 
to get water for our tea, 

There was nothing unusual about our 
clothes, except a large eider-down rol 
(the down attached to the skin of th 
birds). The robe was so arranged that 
it could be made into a sleeping-bag and 
an overcoat. Our tent was made of silk, 
after a special pattern which I devised 
for polar work. It was large enough for 
four men, and weighed less than thre 
pounds. Each man carried a regular al- 
pine axe, and in his ruchsack he was to 
carry his sleeping-bag, glacier rope mac 
of horsehair, provisions, and a general! 
outfit for a ten days’ stay in the moun- 
tains. This weighed forty pounds. 

Mount McKinley presented a formida- 
ble face from our camp. The upper ten 
thousand feet were, during the day, usual! 
ly wrapped in dark clouds. The best view 
was obtained when the sun was lowest, 
and by far the most impressive view was 
during the long hours of the blue twi- 
light. In a bright light the mountain 
seemed dwarfed. The foot-hills, the gla- 
cial depressions, and the striking irregu- 
larities were then run together into a 
great heap of mingled snow and rock, 
but the feebler play of light at dawn and 
sunset brought out all of the sharp edges, 
the great cliffs, the depressions, the lesser 
peaks, and the difficult slopes. To the 
northeast there was a long ridge with a 
gradual slope, but this ridge was im- 
possible as a route to the summit becaus« 
of several lesser peaks, which absolutely 
barred the way. To the southwest ther: 
was a more promising ridge, also inter 
rupted by a spur, but which we hoped to 
get around. The western face of th: 


great peak between these ridges, above 


twelve thousand feet, was an almost un- 
interrupted cliff of pink granite, so steep 
that snow would not rest upon it. 


west was along the southwesterly ridge. 


Hence 
the only way to the summit from the 
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Aiming for this ridge, we moved our 
entire camp with the horses along the 
outhern bank of the river to a point on 
‘he main stream where it came from a 
huge moraine, Crossing here, we ascend- 
ed into a narrow valley of four thousand 
two hundred feet, and there pitched our 
base camp, Here grass was abundant, 
and the outlook for an easy ascent was 
wood, but it rained incessantly, On the 
following day, with five horses, the en- 
tire party pushed over a series of moraines 
to a glacier which took its origin in 
on amphitheatre, The glacier travelling 
was quite difficult for the horses; deep 
now and numerous crevasses made the 
tusk tedious and very dangerous. We 
pitched our camp at an altitude of seven 
thousand three hundred feet on the 
glacier near a part of the wall of the 
amphitheatre to the southwest, the only 
place where the slope was possible for 
an ascent. During the night a great deal 
of snow fell, and on the following morn- 
ing we left our horses, and in a snow- 
storm aseended this slope to eight thou- 
sand three hundred feet, only to find 
that farther progress was absolutely cut 
off by a precipitous descent, which we 
afterwards learned led down two thousand 
feet into the bed of Peters Glacier. We 
remained on the glacier another night, 
and explored the area for a route out of 
the glacier basin; but the only outlet 
was toward Mount Foraker. We now de- 
cided to descend and try to get into 
Peters Glacier by some other route. 
This glacier sweeps the whole western 
side of the mountain from the southwest 
to the northeast. To the east of it Mc- 
Kinley rises in an alternate series of 
precipitous granite cliffs and overhang- 
ing glaciers. To the westward are three 
rows of foot-hills, the inner mountains 
rising to an altitude of from seven thou- 
sand feet northward to eleven thousand 
feet southward. We followed the glacier 
for eighteen miles, rising on it nearly five 
thousand feet, and then pitched camp 
near the southwestern ridge, behind which 
the glacier takes its origin. From a 
point near our camp we heard avalanche 
after avalanche thunder down the great 
slopes, and we felt the glacier under us 
shake as if moved by an earthquake. 
This noise of rock and snow slides and 
the quiver of the earth are characteristic 
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of MeKinley. We heard or felt them 
everywhere near the mountain, and the 
dangers from this source are very great. 

On August 20 we made our first as- 
sault on the slope of the main peak, 
selecting again the southwestern ridge, 
which from every observation of the 
mountain offered the only chance to gain 
the summit. In Peters Glacier our alti- 
tude was eight thousand feet. We began 
the ascent in the track of a harmless 
avalanche of soft snow. This gave us a 
good slope for a few hundred feet, and 
then we were forced to cut steps up a 
slope ranging from forty to seventy de- 
grees, Our greatest difficulty was not 
the work of chopping steps in the ice, but 
the effort of removing fourteen inches 
of soft snow before we found trustworthy 
ice upon which a safe footing could be 
made. Slowly but steadily we advanced 
against a freezing wind charged with 
drift-snow, until the setting sun forced us 
to seek a camping-place. We found no- 
where a level place large enough for our 
tent, so we were compelled to dig away 
snow and cut down the ice for a tent 
flooring. This camp was at nine thou- 
sand eight hundred feet. The day follow- 
ing the slopes were steeper and the dif- 
ficulty of cutting steps greater, but 
we rose to eleven thousand feet, where 
we were again compelled to cut a camp- 
ing-floor to keep from rolling down three 
thousand feet. 

At this camping-place we were con- 
fronted by a wall of solid granite, which 
rose almost perpendicularly four thou- 
sand feet above us. Accompanied by 
Printz, I ascended three hundred feet 
more to examine a possible route around 
the spur, but this we could not find, 
and no other route to the summit from 
here. If we could only have found some 
snow or ice slope we felt that progress 
could be made, but this cliff could not 
be surmounted by us. With a feeling of 
keen disappointment we descended, and 
knowing that there was from the west 
no other chance to do better, we made 
our plans to cross the range and examine 
the eastern slope. In doing this we 
crossed a blank in our charts of one hun- 
dred miles, and made several discoveries 
which to us proved more interesting than 
mountaineering. These discoveries will 
be described in a future article. 
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HE door-bell rang twice and there 
- was a sound of raised voices in the 

hall. Shelton looked up from his 
cup of coffee across the table at his sister- 
in-law with a question in his eyes, just 
in time to see her change color. She 
rose hurriedly, murmuring an excnse, 
and went out, shutting the door behind 
her. The two little girls babbled on in- 
curiously of the tennis tournament. 

“Papa will take us,” said Elsie, shak- 
ing her blond curls with conviction, 

“ Maybe he won’t have time,” said the 
more serious Claire, 

“Oh, papa always has time for us; and, 
’*sides, it’s for the benefit of the sick 
children, and papa said we ought to do 
all we can for it—count of Robbie,” 
concluded Elsie, triumphantly. 

Shelton only half heard; his inner ear 
was fixed on that colloquy in the hall, 
and when, after a few minutes, Mrs, Shel- 
ton slipped silentiy into her place, his 
eyes studied her face keenly. She kept 
hers persistently averted, but there was a 
red spot on either cheek which had not 
been there before, and the hand which 
lifted the coffec-pot shook. Her brother- 
in-law continued to scrutinize her piti- 
lessly. There were little lines about the 
corners of her eyes—those were the sleep- 
less nights with the boy, probably; there 
were others about the corners of the 
mouth, and little furrows on the fore- 
head which he remembered as Parian 
marble.—those were not the boy. The 
lips were set in a peculiar line, the 
corners depressed into the habitual mel- 
ancholy of those who have forgotten how 
to smile. Shelton looked at her so ear- 
nestly that at last she surprised the look, 
and a hot color came into the thin cheeks. 

“What kind of a night did Robbie 
have?” asked he. 

“ Restless—he slept towards morning; 
I was up with him most of the night.” 
There was an implied explanation in the 
words; Shelton brushed it aside. 
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“Will too, I suppose ?”—he glanced a: 
his brother’s untouched place. 

“No,—I did not call him;—he took 
that long tramp yesterday to get It 
autumn leaves, and came home Jat 
tired out. Besides—I couldn't hay 
slept anyway.” 

“Here he is now,” cried Elsic, 
ping her hands, “ Papa, papa!” 

Claire’s face, too, had brightened: 
indeed, a sudden sunlight seemed to fa|! 
upon the room. There are those w! 
bring both sun and air with them; papa 
was one of these. A gay little echo ot 


whistled melody came in with him, and 
he stopped on his way to his chair 
give a soft little mischievous pull 
the golden and brown curls above ‘ix 
two beaming faces turned to greet him 
The children’s babble ran over again in 
a minute, 

“Papa, it is a good day,” said Fl- 
sie; “I bet you a peanut it would be, 
you know.” 

“And, oh, papa, the ground will be 
splendid for tennis,” cried Claire. “ You 
will be able to go, won’t you?” 

Papa laughed and put both hands over 
his ears. “ Hold on, chicks; give m 
time to breathe and to speak to mamma. 
Good morning, Jim. Well, what kind of 
a night did you have, Lena? How is 
the little chap?” 

“She was up all night.” 
spoke sharply. 

“Why didn’t you call me, Lena?” 
Papa’s voice was reproachful. “ You 
look all fagged out. I tell you what, 
chickies, we must take care of Robin and 
let the mamma get some rest after break- 
fast.” And as papa proposed it, stirring 
his coffee, and smiling at them over it, 
it sounded like the nicest kind of propo- 
sition. But then anything—even a visit 
to the dentist’s—would have had almost 
a festival sound as emanating from 
him. Papa’s eyes were so merry and his 
laugh so full of fun, his brown curls were 
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eo soft, and everything about him so debo- 
nair and coaxing and kind,—the individ- 
nal did not live who had ever seen papa 
really cross. Uncle James, beside him, was 
like a column of figures beside a fairy- 
tale, and mamma—even mamma- 
like a story which you loved but which 
omehow depressed you and took the 
miles out of you and left you vaguely 
uncomfortable. But papa—papa always 
understood; you could bubble over with 
him all the fun that was in you and 
never be thought silly, and he cared how 
your kites flew and whether you won the 
in tennis. Mamma often lis- 
tened so abstractedly, you could not tell 
whether she really heard or not, and if 
she made an effort, still you were not 

ire she really cared; but papa cared, 
it was all real to him. He always had 
to go down and score the match 
games, and knew every boy and girl of the 

t by name, and he understood just why 
Ned Martin’s serve was “great,” and 

ere Sue Smith was deplorably weak ; and 
from baseball to ping-pong, and dancing- 

ol to the Charity Fair, he was an 
authority on all subjects, and one you 
could ruthlessly consult at all hours. 
Uncle James was good at helping you 
with your lessons in an awfully serious 
way, and mamma was always to be count- 
ed on for buttons and to do up one’s sore 
throat, or any other barren necessity of 
life; but when it came to living, papa 

s the thing. 

Mamma listened now in silence to the 
of the tournament for the 
benefit of the hospital—all split up with 
little laughs and jokes—which went on 
while papa broke his egg and sipped his 
coffee. Mamma, however, never even 


led 
ar > 
ed, 


was 


deuce set 


Time 


discussion 


and presently went up -stairs 
to Robbie. 


Jim swallowed his breakfast 


Unele 
glumly. 
“Poor mamma,” said papa, “she’s all 
tired out. Run away like good little girls 
and see if you can’t amuse Robbie. I'll 
come as soon as I’ve finished this egg.” 

“But, papa,” said Elsie, “if we take 
care of Rob all the morning, you will 
take us this afternoon, won’t you? It 
isn't going to rain, truly, papa.” 

Papa laughed again at her eagerness. 

“We'll talk about that later on,” he 
said, easily. “Come, skitter along.” 
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“Tf you can manage with just the 
boys at the shop, Jim,”—he spoke soberly 
when the children had gone,—“ I'll stay 
at home and give Lena a rest this morn- 
ing; the poor girl has been up all night.” 

“ Mossin has been here again with that 
coal bill, Will,” said his brother, sharply, 
by way of reply. “ What are you going 
to do about it?” 

Papa’s face clouded slightly, but he 
threw the cloud off resolutely, 

“T told Mossin,” he said, in an an- 
noyed tone, “that I would attend to it 
at the first possible moment—” 

“Tle has called three times already,” 

“T’'ll go round there to-day,” said 
papa, pushing away his cup and rising. 
“It is impossible for me to settle just 
now—with Rob needing all kinds of com- 
forts; but for the poor little chap’s 
illness I could have kept things even. 
Here only last week I had to get a 
wheeled chair—” 

“T didn’t know that was paid for,” 
said Shelton. 

Papa looked more annoyed than ever, 
but his perennial sweetness conquered. 

“ Nobody realizes how these things count 
up,” he said. “ It’s all very well for you, 
Jim, with only yourself to think of; 
but I can tell you it’s a very different 
proposition when it comes to five. And 
now, besides the chicks and Lena, here’s 
the little chap with this hip trouble; and 
I don’t propose my family shall suffer 
for anything I can give them.” 

James Shelton’s lips opened and shut 
silently. He followed his brother’s grace- 
ful figure across the room. 

“T suppose,” said papa, turning at the 
door, “you can spare me this forenoon.” 

“Of course,” said Shelton, dryly. 

He was still leaning his elbows on the 
table, laying out tennis-courts with the 
crumbs moodily, when his sister-in-law 
reappeared and began to clear the table. 
The Sheltons kept but one maid. 

“Don’t let that coal bill worry you, 
Lena,” said Shelton, abruptly. “I'll at- 
tend to it this morning.” 

Mre. Shelton’s thin cheeks flushed. “ It 
was not the coal—this time,” she said. 

“ What was it, then?” 

“The market bill.” Mrs. Shelton set 
down the pitcher she was carrying and 
gripped the table-cloth once or twice. 
“They refuse to leave any more orders 
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till the account is settled; and the doctor 
insists upon strong broth and chicken 
for Robbie.” 

“How much is it?” 

“ Thirty-seven dollars odd.” 

“ Will didn’t pay it, then, last month ?”’ 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Shelton, 
with such an accent that her brother- 
in-law looked at her. 

“Sit down, Lena,” he said. “ You are 
worn out.” 

He himself got up and walked up and 
down the room rapidly, casting as he did 
so glance after glance at the woman who 
sat there staring into the morning sun- 
shine with burned and tearless eyes. In 
that light every one of the thin, sharp 
lines stood out plainly. Shelton cursed 
himself softly under his breath as he 
looked. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, aloud. “T’ll 
attend to both bills.” 

“Do you think that makes it any 
easier for me?” said the woman, sharply, 
and suddenly her eyes dimmed. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Lena, don’t. 
Think of the child,” said Shelton. “ And 
—so far as I’m concerned—why should 
you mind? If I died to-morrow, the 
little I have would all be yours and the 
children’s; I’ve taken care of that at 
least. And I’ve got the business where— 
where I can keep it from ruin.” 

“T am afraid of myself,” said the wo- 
man; “ I—I am beginning to hate him.” 

“ Well!—I don’t wonder.” He walked 
to the window and looked out. “It is 
talking to the wind; I’ve tried already 
every possible argument, for your sake, 
but Ill try again if you say so.” 

“It is absolutely useless; do you 
think J haven’t tried too—all these 
years? No, there is nothing to do. And 
the children adore him—they love him 
better than they do me.” 

“They ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves,” said Shelton, roughly. 

“Why ought they to be ashamed of 
themselves?”—she turned upon him al- 
most bitterly. “They love him for the 
same things I loved him for—the same 
things which I almost hate now!—and the 
things are true. He is gay and bright, 
and always doing all the pleasant, ex- 
pensive things which give them plea- 
sure. Children love what is cheerful 
and bright.” 


“Tt is easy to be cheerful and amiable 
—and let some one else pay the bills,” 
observed Shelton, grimly. 

“TIsn’t it?’ 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“You would be justified in clearing out 
of it altogether,” said Shelton, slowly. 

“So far as I am concerned, 1 ha: 
cleared out of it,” she replied. “ But 
there are the children.” 

“They ought to be told; it’s a shame 
to let them grow up cherishing false 
idols; they ought to know that it’s all 
a grand sham.” 

“Tt is not all sham,” said his sister- 
in-law, lifting her white face almost 
sternly. “Their part is true; the bond 
is a true one; what they love is true 
enough, and what he is to them. And 
suppose I did take all that out of their 
lives—suppose I did break their hearts 
and ruin their childhood,—do you think 
they would love me the better for it?” 

“They ought to—when they know,” 
persisted he, doggedly. 

“But they wouldn’t; and what could 
I give them in place of all this?” 

“You know very well,” began Shelton, 
averting his eyes, “that every cent I 
have in the world—” 

“ And you know very well,” interrupted 
she, “that I couldn’t take one—then. 
But it isn’t that I mean. What could I 
give them in place of what he is to them? 
And he is their father,—and it is my 
fault that he is. When they are older, 
they will judge, inevitably,—and perhaps 
they will be able to judge more fairly 
and kindly than I am able to do. Every- 
thing irritates me now. I don’t wonder 
the children love him best.” 

“Tt was always so,” said Shelton, in 
a low voice. “He was the favorite at 
home and the pet at school; he had only 
to wish for a heart to win it. He could 
wheedle and coax anybody for anything. 
He can sell ten sets of volumes any day 
now to ten people who do not want them, 
while I am trying to sell somebody a 
book he has come a mile on purpose to 
buy. He had only to wish for a heart 
and it was his—child’s or man’s or—” 
he broke off, abruptly. “When I think 
of the home he took you from,” he began, 
in a changed voice, “ of the girl you were, 
and that it has come to this—that you are 
afraid to meet your own tradespeople— 
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“J am growing hardened to it,” she 
caid, with a quiet scorn, which a scarlet 
stripe, as if he had struck her, on either 
cheek belied. “It is only the children 
I think of now.” 

“And even them he manages to steal 
from you,” said Shelton, savagely. “ It’s 
I don’t know how to win 

em, but you—it’s preposterous! They 

ungrateful little wretches. If you 
won't do anything else,—Lena, for Hea- 
ven’s sake make a stand there.” 

“To you think people love by force? 

that I can compel my own children 


love me—or you—better than their 
‘ er ?” 


outrageous. 


“Try, at least; make yourself brighter 
their sakes, if that’s what the little 
ts care for,” said the man, grimly. 
ll is always talking about the duty 
‘keeping near’ them; ‘sharing their 

terests,—that means going to all the 

and buying Rob an expensive 
microseope last week instead of —” 

“The child has been very happy with 
remarked the mother, listlessly. 

“Tle has? Heaven knows I don’t be- 
lze him any comfort, but—well, no 

matter. This cursed tournament, now— 

Lena, go yourself with the children and 

him out of it,” said Shelton, with 
growing rage. “ You ean’t take the walk, 

look here; let me send up a car- 
age for once, and you take the little 

and go; pretend you care! I'll 

with Rob myself, and see to every- 
ng. Come, it will do you good; make 
the effort.” 
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“How ean I!”—it was almost a cry 
of despair. “TI tell myself every day I 
must; but it’s no use. I have lost all 
energy—all hope—all courage, and I am 

tired,—so tired—so tired of every- 
thing.” She dropped her head suddenly 
n her arms, and Shelton sprang to his 
feet. His hands worked nervously, and he 
rust them deep into his pockets as if for 
‘urity. He looked dumbly again and 
t again at the bowed figure, and walk- 
iway to the door. 
‘Try, nevertheless, Lena,” he said, 

his hand on the latch. “I—I’m 
ng myself now to attend to the— 

business,” and the door closed be- 
und him, 

It was noon before “the business ” was 
satisfactorily concluded and Shelton had 


arranged for an afternoon’s absence at 
the shop. His face wore its most de- 
termined expression as he went up-stairs 
to seek his sister-in-law in Rob’s room. 

She met him on the threshold, holding 
up a warning hand; and Shelton, draw- 
ing near, gazed silently. 

Propped in his father’s arm, the sick 
boy was sleeping sweetly, one hand clasp- 
ing a shining object, while the other 
curled round his father’s finger, who, 
cramped in behind him, had held him pa- 
tiently. The child’s face wore an ex- 
pression of contentment, but the father’s 
was white against the white pillows; he 
had fainted quietly. 

His wife turned a face as colorless to 
her brother-in-law. “He has not moved 
for fear of disturbing Rob.” 

“Lift the child,” said Shelton, briefly, 
slipping an arm beneath his brother; 
but at the touch both pairs of eyes 
opened. 

“What did I do?” said papa, with a 
smile. “ Fainted? Oh, nonsense! And 
the little chap was sleeping so beauti- 
fully. You’re all right now, Bobbins, 
aren’t you ?” 

Rob rubbed his eyes, and they fell upon 
the shining thing before them. 

“ Look, mamma,” said the boy. 
it beautiful! My papa got it.” 

“For the tournament,” said papa, with 
an embarrassed smile. “You see, I 
thought it would please the children, and 
being for the hospital, I got it for prac- 
tically nothing.” 

Shelton surveyed the cup—it was of 
silver, with the date and event engraved. 

“It isn’t much of a cup,” said papa, 
“but at any rate it’s something towards 
helping the other poor little sick chaps 
who haven’t any home like this one.” 
He stooped to embrace the boy. 

“T love you—I love you,” said the 


“Tsn’t 


child, wrapping his arms about him 
ecstatically, and papa held him very 
close. The two little girls came bound- 


ing in, dressed in their best. 

“T told them not to disturb you,” said 
papa to his wife. “You see, I had 
planned a little surprise, anyway, and as 
I had promised to take them to the 
tournament, it occurred to me that it 
would be a good scheme to give them 
lunch there, and give you a quiet day, 
Lena. We can get sandwiches—some- 
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thing simple,—for we mustn’t be extrava- 
gant, you know, chicks. Rob is going to 
watch for us, and not be lonely one bit— 
are you, Bobbins?” 

“Tsn’t the cup lovely?” said Claire, 
softly, creeping up to her mother. 

“And isn’t it lovely of papa?” said 
Elsie, clapping her hands. “ Papa al- 
ways thinks of the nice things.” 

Papa laughed an embarrassed laugh. 
“It is mamma who is the lovely one, you 
know,” he said, bending down to caress 
them; “but at any rate papa’s little 
girle love to flatter him.” 

Shelton had walked to the window, 
“There's a buggy,” he said, in an odd 
voice, “ Did you order one?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said papa, 
genially, “The trolley only goes part 
way, and the chicks would be all played 
out. You know I have a pull with 
Sayer’s, so the carriage costa me almost 
nothing, We'll have a drive too one 
of these days, won't we, old chap, when 
the doctor leta us?” 

The child threw his arms about him 
again silently, 


“ My little boy loves his papa, doesn’ 
he?” said papa, in a moved voice. 

“So do we, papa,” cried Elsie, stoutly. 

Papa extricated himself from 
bouquet of arms with a laugh, but his 
eyes were dim. 

“Well, come along, chickabiddies,” }, 
said, gayly. “Good-by, old chap; you 
look out and we’ll wave when we x, 
and the first thing coming back; and if 
it’s our side that wins we'll tie Elsie’s 
tlue ribbon on the whip, so you can 
it ever so far; but if it’s the other, 
we'll tie my white handkerchief half 
mast.” And papa walked out of the 
each of the little girla with a hand in | 

Robin leaned forward eagerly to wat 
the departure from the window, Papa 
helped Elsie and Claire into the buy 
then climbed in himeelf, Papa gathered 
up the reins; he waved a hand; the little 
fellow waved hia energetically and fell 
back exhausted, It was the mother's arms 
which caught him, 

“ Darling papa,” she heard him mutte: 

Shelton picked up his hat, “I may as 
well go back to the shop,” he said, 
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The Violet Meadow 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


Only the April sunshine illumed it with perfect light, 


N EVER a single shadow lay on the lovely meadow, 


As we went wandering through it where the beautiful violets blue it, 
A million heavenly petals curling from cores of white. 


They were bluer, bluer than heaven, bluer than child-eyes, even. 
Sometimes the heart of a sapphire has hints of the violet’s hue; 
But ever elsewhere we lose it; all colors of earth refuse it, 
Only sometimes, in a dream, the soul of one sees such blue. 


Never a single shadow has lain on the lovely meadow, 

Through the long nights coming and going, and the clouds that gather for rain; 
Always gold suns illume it, and flowers of blue perfume it, 

Whenever in dreams we wander the ways that are lost, again. 


In the bluer, bluer than heaven, bluer than child-eyes, even, 
More blue than the heart of a gem is, in dreams we are hidden deep, 
And sometime no fate shall find us, no morrow of earth remind us, 
Sometime, haply, my Heart, we never shall wake from sleep. 
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BY SAMUEI 


dealers in cotton woods, in the bazar 


[° the bazars of the brass-workers and 


of the saddlers and the bazar of the 


leather-sellers, in all the places where the 


etail trade of Marrakésh is earried on, 
the auetions of the afternoon are draw 
ne to a elose The delals have carried 
the woods to and fro in the narrow path 
het weet 
taining the best prices pos ible on be 


two lines of True lk lieve ra, ob 


half of the merchants who sit grave and 
No mer 


worries customers; he leaves the 


in their boxlike shops, 


oneera to sell for him on commis 

n, While he sits at ease, beyond the 
each of elation or disappointment, in 
the knowledge that the success or failure 
of the day’s market is decreed by Allah 
the One, Many articles have changed 
hands, but there is a greater attraction 
for men with money outside the limited 
area of the bazars, and I think the trattic 
here passes be 
fore its time. 

Ihe hour of 
the sunset 
prayer is ap- 
proaching, and 
the wealthier 
members of the 
native commu- 
nity, leaving 
many attractive 
bargains unpur- 
sued, and heed- 
less of the de- 
lals’ frenzied 
cries, are setting 
for the Sok 
Abd wool- 


The Slave-Market at Marrakésh 





I... BENSUSAN 


here and there with frayed and tattered 
palm -leaves that offer some protection, 
albeit a seanty one, against the blazing 
sun. At one of the corners, where the 
begwars congregate and eall for alme in 
Mulai Abd el Kader el 
Jilani, T eatch a glimpse of the great 
Kutubieh Tower, and the pigeons cireling 


the name of 


volden dome, and then the 
treota, shutting out the view, 


round it 
maze of 
claime me again, The road is by way 
of shops with every kind of native gooda, 
and stalls of fruit and vegetables whose 
scent ia as refreshing as the sound of 
running water, And at a turning in 
the crowded thoroughfare, where all the 
southern tribesmen are assembled and 
heavily laden camels compel the pedes 
trians to walk warily, we see the gate 
of the slave-market, 

A crowd of penniless idlers, to whom 
admittance is denied, clamors on this 
side of the 
heavy door, while 
the city “ 
fight for the 
privilege of 
holding the 
mules of wealthy 
citizens, who are 
arriving in large 
numbers in re- 


” 
rats 


sponse to the 
report that the 
household of a 
great wazeer, re- 
cently disgraced, 
will be offered 
for sale. Portly 
Moors from the 





market in the 
rning and 
rnoon, slave- 
ket in the 
hours that precede the setting of the 
ind the closing of the city gates. 
We follow them through a very laby- 
rinth ef narrow, unpaved streets, roofed 
Vou, CVIIL —No. 644.—31 


SLAVE-AUC 


city, wearing the 
blue cloth jella- 
bias and selhams 
that bespeak 
wealth; country Moors, who boast less 
costly garments, but ride mules of easy 
pace and heavy price; one or two high 
officials of the Dar Maghzen—all classes 
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of the wealthy, to be brief, are arriving 
rapidly, for the market will open in a 
quarter of an hour, and bidding will 
be brisk. 

We pass the portals unchallenged, and 
the market stands revealed —an open 
place of bare, dry ground, hemmed round 
with tapia walls, dust-colored, crumbling, 
ruinous, Something like an _ areade 
stretches across the centre of the ground 
from one side to the other of the market, 
roofless now and broken down, just as the 
outer wall itself, or the sheds like cattle- 
pens that are built all round it, but an im- 
posing structure enough in days of old. 
Jehind the outer walls the town rises on 
every side; I see mules and donkeys feed- 
ing—apparently on the ramparts, really 
in a fondak overlooking the market. The 
minaret of a mosque is at the side of the 
mules’ feeding-ground; there is the great 
white tomb of a saint behind the wall, 
with swaying palm-trees round it. Doubt- 
less the saint’s tomb gives the Sok es 
Abd a sanctity that no procedure within 
the walls can remove. 

On the ground by the side of the hu- 
man cattle-pens the wealthy patrons of 
the market seat themselves at their ease, 
arrange their robes in leisurely fashion, 
and start to chat as though the place 
were a smoking-room of a club. Water- 
carriers (lean, half-naked men from the 
Sus) sprinkle the thirsty ground, that 
the tramp of slaves and auctioneers may 
not raise too much dust. As they go 
about their work with the apathy and in- 
difference born of long experience, I have 
a curious reminder of the Spanish bull- 
ring, to which the slave-market bears 
some remote resemblance; the gathering 
of spectators, the watering of the ground, 
the sense of excitement, all strengthen 
the impression. There are no bulls in 
the torils, but there are slaves in the pens, 
and it may be that the bulls have the 
better time, since their period of suf- 
fering is brief. 

Within their sheds the slaves are 
shrinking, huddled together. They will 
not face the light until the market opens. 
I catch a glimpse of bright coloring 
now and again as some woman or child 
moves in the dim recesses of the retreat, 
but there is no suggestion of the number 
or quality of the victims. 

Two storks sail leisurely from their 


nest on the saint’s tomb; a little eo) 

pany of white ospreys passes over th 
burning market-place with such a wild 
free flight that the contrast between t] 
birds and the human beings forces its: 

painfully upon me. Now, however, the) 
is no time for these thoughts: the erow 
at the entrance parts to the right and let 
to admit twelve grave men wearing whit 
turbans and jellabias. They are the « 
lals, or auctioneers, and the sale is abou 
to begin. 

Slowly and impressively the delals ad 
vance in a line to the centre of th 
slave - market, almost up to the areac 
where the wealthy buyers sit expectant 
Then the head auctioneer lifts up hi: 
voice and—oh, hideous mockery of it 
all!—he prays. With downeast eyes and 
outspread hands he prays fervently. He 
recites the glory of Allah the One, who 
made the heaven above and the earth 
beneath, the sea and all that is therein; 
his brethren and the buyers say amen 
He thanks Allah for His merey to men 
in sending Mohammed the Prophet, who 
gave the world the true belief, and he 
curses Shaitan, who wages war against 
Allah and His children. Then he calls 
upon Sidi bel Abbas, patron saint of 
Marrakésh, friend of buyers and sellers, 
imploring the saint to bless the market 
and all who buy and sell therein, granting 
them plenty and length of days. And 
to these prayers, uttered with an in 
tensity of emotion quite Mohammedan, 
the listeners say amen. Only to Un 
believers like myself, to men who have 
never known, or knowing, have rejected, 
Islam, is there aught infamous in the 
approaching business, and Unbelievers 
may pass unnoticed. In life the Tru 
Believer despises them; in death they go 
to the unquenchable fire. So says the 
“nerspicuous Book.” Throughout this 
strange ceremony of prayer I seem to se« 
the bull-ring again, and in place of the 
delals the cuadrilla of the matadors com 
ing out to salute, before the alguazils 
open the gates of the toril and the fight 
for life and death begins. The dramatic 
intensity of either scene connects this 
slave - market in Marrakésh with th 
plaza de toros in the shadow of th 
Giralda Tower of Sevilla. Strange to r 
member now and here that the man w! 
built the Kutubieh Tower for this thoi 
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sand-year-old city of Yusuf ben Tachfin 
gave the Giralda to Sevilla. 

Prayers are over, the last amen is said, 
the delals separate, each one going to 
the pens he presides over and calling 
upon their tenants to come forth. These 
selling-men move with a dignity that is 
quite Eastern, and speak in tones that 
are calm and impressive; they lack the 
frenzied energy of their brethren 
traffic in the bazars. 

Obedient to the summons, the slaves 
face the light; the sheds are emptied, 
and there are a few noisy moments be- 
wildering to the which the 
auctioneers place their goods in line, re- 
arrange give children to the 
charge of adults, sort out men and wo- 
men according to their age and value, 
and prepare for the promenade. The 
slaves will march round and round the 
circle of the buyers, led by the auction- 
eers, who will proclaim the latest bid 
offered, and hand any one of his 
charges to an intending purchaser, that 
he may make his examination before rais- 
ing the price. 

In the procession now gathering for 
the first parade five, if not six, of the 
seven ages are represented. There are 
old men and old women who cannot 
walk upright, however the delal may 
urge; others of middle age, with years 
of active service before them; young men 
full of vigor and youth, fit for the fields; 
young women—moving, for once unveiled, 
yet unrebuked, before the faces of men— 
and children of every age—from babies, 
who will be sold with their mothers, 
to girls and boys on the threshold of 
manhood All are 
dressed in bright colors and displayed 
to the best advantage, that the hearts 
of bidders may be and their 
purses opened widely. 

“Tt will be a fine sale,” says my neigh- 
bor, a handsome, dignified Moor from 
one of the Atlas villages, who had chosen 
his place before I had reached the market. 
“There must be well-nigh forty slaves, 
and this is good, now that the court is 
at Fez. It is because Our Master—Allah 
send him yet victories !—has been 
pleased to Sidi Abdeslam and 
send him to the prisons of Mequinez. All 
the wealth he has extorted has been taken 
away from him by Our Lord; he will see 


who 


novice, in 


dresses, 


over 


and womanhood. 


moved 


more 
‘ visit’ 
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no more light. Twenty or more of t] 
women here are from his house.” 

Now each delal has his people sorts 
out, and the begins. Fo 
lowed by his bargains, he marches roun 
and round the market, and I understan 
why the dust was laid before the proces 
sion commenced. 


pre cession 


Some of the slaves ar 
absolutely free from emotion of any sort; 
they move round as stolidly as the blind 
folded horses that work the water-wheels 
in gardens beyond the town. Others fee! 
their position. 

I think that the most sensitive 
come from the household of the un 
fortunate Sidi Abdeslam, who was rr 
puted to be a good master. Forced from 
the home where perhaps they were born, 


must 


or at least lived a long time, these poor 
human chattels do not know what master 
will take them now, and whether they 
will be well or badly used. If the master 
he kind, well and good; if 
let it be put as briefly and concisely as 


not—well, 


possible: he can gratify any passion at 


their expense, even to the extent of tor 
turing them to death, and the law (!) 
will not step in. Small wonder if they 
shrink or if the black visage seems to 
take tint of ashen gray when a 
buyer whose face is an open defiance to 
all the Ten Commandments calls upon the 
delal to halt, and picking one out as 
though she had been one of a flock of 
sheep, examines teeth and muscles, and 
questions her and the delal very closely 
about past history and present health. 
I ean understand now the delight sailors 
take in overhauling a slave-dhow and 
meting out rough justice to the black 
guards in charge. 

“ Ah, Tsamanni,” savs my gossip from 
the Atlas to the bi. delal who led th 
prayers and is in special charge of the 
children for sale, “I will speak to this 
”: and Tsamanni pushes a tiny litt! 
girl into his arms. The child kisses thi 
speaker’s hand. Not unkindly the Moo: 
makes his critieal survey, and Tsamani 
enlarges upon her merits. 

“She does not come from the town at 
all,” he says, glibly, “but from Tin 
buctoo. It is more difficult than ev 
to get children thence. The accursed 
French people have taken the town, and 
the slave - market droops. But this o1 
understands needl 


some 


one 


is desirable; she 
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MOTHER AND SON 


work, she will be a companion for your 
house, and thirty 
price bid.” 

“One more dollar, Tsamanni. She is 
not ill-favored, but she is not well fat- 
tened, Nevertheless, say one dollar 
I ore,” says the Moor. 

“Praise be to Allah, who made the 
world,” says the delal, piously, doubtless 


ve dollars is the last 


thinking of his commission, and hurries 


round the ring, saying that the price 
of the child is now thirty-six dollars, and 
calling upon the buyers to go higher, 

I learn that the delal’s commission is 


two and a half per cent. on the purchas 


price, and there js a government tax of 


SOLD INTO SLAVERY 


five per cent. Slaves are sold under a 
warranty, and are returned if they have 
not been properly described by the auction- 
eer. Bids must not be advanced by less 
than a Moorish dollar—that is, about three 
shillings—at a time, and when a sale is 
concluded a deposit is paid at once, and 
the balance on or after the following 
day. Thin slaves will not fetch as much 
as fat ones, for corpulence by the Moor 
is regarded as the outward and visible 
sign of health and prosperity. 

“T have a little boy,” says the Moor 
from the Atlas; “he is my only child, 
and must have a playfellow, so T am here 


to buy him one. In these days it is not 
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casy to get what one wants. Everywhere 
the French, The caravans come no 
longer from Tuat—because of the French, 
Irom Timbuctoo it is the same thing. 
Surely Allah will burn these people in 
a fire of no ordinary heat, a furnace 
that shall never go out. Ah, listen to 
am 


the prices!” The little girl’s market value 


has gone to forty - four dollars ~ Say, 
seven pounds ten shillings in English 
money at the current rate of exchange; 
it has risen two dollars at a time, and 
Tsamanni is doing good business. One 
girl, aged fourteen, has been sold for no 
less than ninety dollars, after spirited 
bidding by two country caids; another, 
ten vears older, has gone for seventy-six. 

“There is no moderation in all this,” 
says the Atlas Moor, angrily; “ but prices 
will rise until our lord the Sultan ceases 
to listen to the Christians and purges 
the land. Beeause of their Bashadors 
we ean no longer have the markets at 
the towns on the const: if we do have 
one, it muat be held secretly, or a slave 
must be carried in the darkness from 
house to house, This is shameful for 
an ineonquered people ” 

I am only faintly eonsecious of my 
companion’s talk and action as he bide 
for child after child, never going beyond 
forty dollara, Interest centres in the 
diminishing erowd of slaves, who still 
follow the delala round the market in 
monotonous procession, 

The attractive women and strong men 
have been sold, and have realized good 
prices; the old people are in little or 
no demand; but the auctioneers will per- 
sist until closing-time. Up and down 
tramp the unhappy creatures nobody 
wants, burdens to themselves and their 
owners, the useless or nearly useless men 
and women whose life has been slavery 
Searred 
and bent by taskmasters and tasks, they 
make a pathetic picture, and it is im- 
possible to avoid the knowledge that they 
feel the shame and humiliation of their 
position. 


as long as they can remember. 


Even the water-carrier from 
the Sus country, who has been jingling 
his bright bowls together since the market 
opened, is moved to compassion; for 
while two old women are standing be- 
hind their delal, who talks to a client 
about their reserve price, I see him give 
them a free draught from his goatskin 
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water-barrel, and this kind action seem 
to do something to freshen the taint 

air, just as the mint and the roses of 
the gardeners freshen the heated bazars 
in the heart of the city. Surely this 
journey round and round the market is 
the saddest of their lives, worse than th 
pilgrimage across the deserts of the Wad 
Noon, the Erg, or the Draa in the days 
when they were carried captive from their 
homes, packed in panniers upon camels, 
travelling by night, and half starved: 
for then at least they were valued. Now 
they are little more than the broken 
down mules and donkeys left to starve 
by the roadside. 

It is fair to say that auctioneers and 
buyers treat the slaves in a manner that 
is not actively unkind. They handle 
them just as though they were animals 
with a market value that ill treatment 
will diminish, The unsold adults and 
little children seem painfully tired; some 
of the latter ean hardly keep pace 
with the until he takes 
them by the hand and leads them along 
with him 


Auctioneer, 


The procedure never varies 
As a client beekona and pointe out a 
alave, the one seleeted is pushed forward 
for iNapection, the history is briefly told, 
and if the bidding in raised, the auction 
ver, thanking Allah, who senda good 
prices, hurries on his way to find one 
who will bid a little more, On approach 
ing an intending purchaser the slave seizes 
and kisses his hand, releases it, and then 
stands still, generally indifferent to the 
rest of the proceedings, 

“Tt is well for the slaves,” says the 
Atlas Moor, still rather angrily, for the 
fifth and last child has gone up beyond 
his limit. “In the Mellah or the Medi- 
na you can get labor for nothing, now 
the Sultan is in Fez. There is hunger 
in many a house; it is hard for a free- 
man to find food, but slaves are well fed. 
In times of famine and war, freemen 
die, slaves are in comfort. Why, then, 
do the Christians seek to free the slaves, 
and put barriers against the market, until! 
at last the prices are foolish? Clearly 
it was written that my Mohammed, my 
first-born, my only one, shall have no 
playmate this day. No, Tsamanni; | 
will bid no more. Have I such stor 
of dollars that I ean buy a child for its 
weight in silver?” 
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The crowd is thinning now, Less than Once again the storks from the saint 
ten slaves remain to be sold; and I do tomb pass circling over the market, 
not like to think how many times they though to tell the story of the joy « 
must have tramped round the market, freedom, It is the time of their eveni: 
neglected and despised. Men and women flight. The sun is setting rapidly 
bold, brazen, merry, indifferent—have the sale is nearly at an end. 
passed to their several masters. All tie ” Twenty -one dollars twenty 


al 


- one, 
cries the delal at wh 
heels the one young al 





pretty woman who has n 
found a buyer limps pain 
fully. She is from the 
western Sudan, and her big 
eyes have the terror 
stricken look that  ré 
minds me of a hare that 
was run down by the 
hounds a few yards from 





me on the marshes near my 
country home last winter | 

“Why is the price so 
low?” I ask. 

“She is sick,” says the 
Moor, coolly; “ she cannot 
work; perhaps she will not 
live. Who will give mor 
in such a ease? She is of 
Caid Abdeslam’s hous 
hold, though he bought he: 
a few weeks before his fall 
and she must be sold; but 
the delal ean give no wat 
ranty, for nobody know 
her sickness, She is one 
of the slaves who. ar 
bought from the dealers 
for rock-salt,” 

Happily the woman 
seems too dull or too ill to 
feel her own position, Sh« 
moves as though in a 
dream —a dream undis- 
turbed, for the buyers 
have almost ceased to re 
gard her. Finally she is 
Half-tone plate engraved by Frank E. Pettit sold for twenty-three dol 





A SLAVE GIRL AND HER MASTER lars to a very old, infirm 
man, who, whatever her 
state of health, can hardly 

children have gone; the remaining be farther removed from the grave. Sur 
slaves, weighed down by the shame and ly if her disease is quick it must be ac 
degradation of their position, with shuf- counted merciful. Granting that th 
fling gait, downeast eyes, and melancholy buyer's face is a true index to character, 
looks, are in pitiful contrast to their death would be a better master than th: 
bright clothes—the garments in which decrepid purchaser. 

they are dressed for the sale because their “ No slaves, no slaves,” says the Atlas 
own rags might prejudice purchasers. Moor, impatiently, “ and in the town the; 
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re slow to raise them.” I want an ex 
lanation of this strange complaint. 

“What do you mean when you say 
hey are slow to raise them?” I ask. 

“Tn Marrakésh, now,” he explains, 
“dealers buy the healthiest slaves they 
an find, and raise as many children as is 
possible. Then, so soon as the children 
are old enough to sell, they are sold, and 
vhen the mothers grow old and have no 
more children they too are sold; but they 
lo not fetch much then.” 

The infamy underlying this statement 
takes all words from me; but my in- 
ormant sees nothing startling in the case, 
and continues, gravely: : 

‘From six years old they are sold to 
he companions, and from twelve they go 
tothe harems. Prices are good—too high, 
ndeed; fifty-four dollars I must have 
paid this afternoon to purchase one, and 
when Mulai Mohammed reigned the price 
would have been twenty, perhaps less; 
ind for that one would have bought fat 
laves. Where there is one caravan now, 
there were ten of old times,” 

Only four slaves now, and they must 
wo back to their masters, to be sent to 
the market on another day, for the sun 
is below the horizon, the market almost 
empty, and the guards will be gathering 
at the city gates. Two delala make a 
last despairing promenade, while their 
companions are busy recording their 
prices and other details in connection 
with the afternoon’s business; and the 
purchased slaves, the auctioneer’s gaudy 
clothing changed for their own, are be- 
ing taken to their masters’ houses, We 
who live within the city walls must hasten 
now, for the time of their closing is 
near, and he who stays outside runs more 
risk than need be set down here. 

It has been a great day. Many rich 
men have attended personally or by their 
agents to compete for the best-favored 
women of the household of the fallen 


caid, and the prices in one or two cases 
ran into three figures, English money, so 
brisk was the bidding. 

Outside the market-place one country 
Moor of the middle class is in charge of 
four young boy slaves, and is telling 
a friend what he paid for them. I learn 
that their price averaged eleven pounds 
apiece in English currency—two hundred 
and eighty dollars in Moorish money, 
that they were all bred in Marrakésh by 
a dealer who keeps a large establish- 
ment of slaves as one in England might 
keep a stud-farm, and sells the children 
as they grow up. The purchaser of the 
quartet is going to take them to the 
north; he will pass the coming night in 
a fondak, and leave as soon after day- 
break as the gates are opened. Some 
ten days’ travel on foot will bring them 
to a certain city where his merchandise 
should feteh four hundred dollars. The 
lads do not seem to be upset by the aale 
of their future; and the dealer himself 
seems to be as near an approach to a 
commercial traveller as T have seen in 
Morocco, To him the whole transaetion 
is on a par with selling eggs or fruit, 
and while he does not resent my interest, 
he does not pretend to understand it, 

From the minaret that overlooks. the 
mosque, the muezzin calla for the evening 
prayer, From the Kutubieh Tower and 
the minaret of Sidi bel Abbas, as well 
as from all the lesser mosques, the cry is 
repeated, Lepers pasa out of the city 
on their way to the Hara, where they 
will be shut in for the night. Beggars 
shuffle off to their dens, Storks, standing 
on the flat housetops, look gravely down 
at the unchanging city. Doubtless the 
delals and all who sent their slaves to 
market to be sold this afternoon will 
join the muezzins in the declaration of 
faith with grateful hearts, and Sidi bel 
Abbas, patron saint of red Marrakésh, 
will not go unthanked. 
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THEN THEY ALL 


BEGAN TO 


SING 


The Greater Voyage of the “Violetta” 


BY 


“from Dr. Ulswater.” 
Those who were gathered on the 
wharf at Bateman’s Slip roused themselves. 


| HAVE a letter,” said the engineer, 


Dr. Ulswater,” the 
engineer, “Dated two months ago, 
Malay Peninsula.” He held the letter 
in his hand and gazed dreamily at the 
tossing, shining water of the bay outside 
of Bateman’s Slip. 

“Malay Peninsula! It sounds like 
Ulswater—sort of fleshy and floating. 
But he might have dated himself before 
the Flood and been likely. He had a 
mind like a sargasso sea, and whiskers 
resembling sargasso. But maybe Mrs. 
Ulswater has trimmed them by this 
time, and rearranged his mind, and 
tidied it up, and swept it, and hung anti- 


* From repeated 


ARTHUR 


COLTON 


macassars over the chairs, and polished 
the andirons, and flung the euspidor out 
of the window, and canned the tropical 
fruitage of his character into jellies and 
jams in glass jars with screw tops and 
rubber bands. Well, would bi 
the rational instinets of a housekeepe: 
like Mrs, Ulswater; but she was a good 
woman, and | fond of Mrs. Cor 
Malay Peninsula! That’s a long wa) 
east of Potterville.” 


those 


was 


April 21st.- 
shall my testimony [wrot 
Dr. Ulswater] to the remarkable chai 
acter of Mrs. Ulswater. She has gather 
the mingled races about her knee. SI 
has faced the wisdom of the East and 
subdued it. I proceed: 


Oh, my friend! Forevet 


voice bear 
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THE 





GREATER 


[he impatience of Mrs. Ulswater and 
irs. Coe to reach the Asiatic mission- 
eld was great. They wished to see in 
tion the process by which those whose 
ouls were naturally darkened by the 
paqueness of their skin became enlight- 
ned. This opinion as to the origin of 
lolatry I drew from Mrs. Coe. She 
lds the theory dimly, subconsciously. 
lt was new to me. It is an opinion worth 
examining for its latent mysticism. If 
ntelligence tends to increase with the 
i transparency of the fleshly integument, 
ouldn’t I be cleverer if not so fat? 
(est un grand peut-étre. But I’m get- 
thinner, you bet! Bismillah! Oh, 

mv friend! 
| am happy. I have in my life pur 
ed ideals. I have hitched my wagon 
stars. Some of the blanked things 
comets. Some of them went out, 
unregretted as a bad cigar. But now 








VOYAGE 





OF THE “VIOLETTA.” 
| cling forever to this domestic light 
and floating fireside of the Violetta. 
My family has increased. It now con- 
sists of Mrs. Ulswater, Mrs. Coe, three 
orphans, and a Pundit. No man has so 
entire a footing in the unplumbed uni 
verse as he whose steps are guided and 
his stockings darned by a woman with 
a logical mind. 

I am not myself a vertebrate. Mrs. 
Ulswater is my complement. I am com 
plete, I am satisfied, I am at rest. 

On the 13th of last March we put in 
at the island of Clementina, which lies 
to the north of Mozambique Channel. 

“ Now,” I asked of my family, “I am 
satisfied, I am at rest, but why Clemen 
tina?’ Naturally, of course, naturally | 
asked, “ Why Clementina ?” 

I was referred to and presented with 
a pamphlet, a periodical, a quarterly. 
It was apparently devoted to the reports 
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CAPTAIN JANSEN APPROACHED US AND TOUCHED HIS CAP 






























































































































































































































256 HARPER'S 
is a branch of 
thoroughly in 
Mrs, Coe possesses a remark- 


of missionary labors, It 
literature 
vestigated. 
able 
ing more 
table find! 

Now, in this number of the periodical 
in question, about a year old, was an illus- 
trated article by one Mr. Tupper, a mis- 
sionary, describing an orphan-asylum in 
the island of Clementina, and, ah! so feel 
ingly, with such pleasant details of the 
names and prospects of individual or- 
phans, that I shared the interests of 
Mrs. Ulswater and Mrs. Coe. We wish- 
ed to the acquaintance in par- 
ticular of the following orphans, to wit, 
the orphan named “ Susannah,” the or- 


never by me 


pamphlets, cover- 
vears, A _ veri- 


series of these 


than twenty 


make 


phan named “ Thaddeus,” and the or- 
phan named “James.” “ Susannah,” 
wrote Mr. Tupper, “is characterized by 
vigor of mind, Thaddeus by consist- 
ent serenity, and James by deliberate 
astuteness.” 

Clementina is a small and _ solitary 


We recognized the port, the high, 
green hill which the illustrations pictured 
as the site of the mission. 

Mrs. Ulswater and I went ashore on 
the white beach under the hill. We 
climbed the hill. “On the very crest,” 
in the words of Mr. Tupper’s descrip- 
tion, a cluster of bamboo 
tages hidden in foliage.” The Asylum! 


island. 


“ 


stood cot- 
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Horribile 


Ulswater, “ 


dictu! “ Well,” said My 
I never!” 

Nay, rui 
of the roofs faller 
Seven decrepit bamboo structures in 


row! 


The cottages were empty! 
ed! decadent! most 


The traces of a lawn, now faded 
into wilderness! Oh, neglect and desola 
tion! What had we here? An orphane 
orphanage! Most ridiculous of asylums! 

A guinea-hen fled yelling across th 
In the wake of, in pursuit of 
this guinea-hen there rapidly wriggle 
out of the thicket small, be 
scratched, and secareely to be 
clothed individuals. 
immediate. 


seven 
called 
My impression was 
I said, “ They are orphans.” 

They were. 
They 


bowed. 


They sprang up in lin 
hardly surprised. They 
shouted with remarka 


seemed 
They 
ble unison: 
“Good morning, sir! Good morning, 
ma’am !” 
We gasped. We were astounded 
“ Well,” said Mrs. Ullswater, “TI never!” 
Then they all They 
sang, in point of fact, as follows: 


sing. 


began to 


* Pull 
Pull 


for the shore, sailor! 
for the shore!” 


except one orphan, from whose rounded 
mouth detonated the statement, “I’m a 
pilgrim, I’m a stranger,” whose globular 
face was slapped with incredible rapidity 
by the girl who stood next, at the head 

of the line, 
sang on, though th« 
rest of the 
broke down. 


“Heed not the 
ing waves, 


and 


chorus 





roll 











But bend to the 
oar, 

she sang, impe 
riously. 

She had lank 

limbs and Jewish 

features. I should 


in an offhand man 
ner have described 
her in one word as 
a “personage.” 
“Susannah!’”’ 
cried Mrs. Ulswa- 
ter. “Don’t you 
tell me you’re not!” 
“Present!” said 
Susannah. 
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HE, HIMSELF, WAS 


“ Thaddeus!”—to the globular pilgrim 
and stranger. 

“ Present !” 

“Where is James?” 

“ Present!” 

James stood at the other end of the 
iine. He was the smallest, Susannah 
the tallest, Thaddeus the fattest, of the 
orphans. 

Very good. There they were. 

But, alas! it was a run-down, deserted 
asylum. Mr. Tupper, that talented de- 
scriptive author, had died in a recent 
epidemic, some two months back. 

This I learned from the resident offi- 
cial of Port Clementina. He was the 
almest official in the Indian Ocean. 
'here were vast vacant spaces in his 
mind. He did not know there were any 


A LONELY MAN 


orphans at the asylum now. But if so, 
why not? He had an impression they’d 
all disappeared, or fallen off something, 
or been adopted, or had grown up, or 
died of the local fever. Again, why not? 

Mrs. Ulswater was indignant. 

The population of Clementina is of 
extremely mixed blood. That Susannah 
appeared to be of Arab or Jewish extrac- 
tion—age, thirteen; Thaddeus in part of 
some north-Europe ancestry, by his flaxen 
hair and slightly piggy eyes—age, the 
same; James a diminutive Malayan of 
some vague locality—age, eight; and the 
rest miscellaneous African —argues a 
curious history for that island; which 
history I had no time to investigate, on 
account of Mrs. Ulswater’s indignation; 
under the force of which indignation the 














HARPER’S 


SUSANNAH DASHED AT RAM 


orphans were swept swiftly to the Violet- 
fa. Mrs. Ulswater’s sagacious judgment 
here came out strong. How? She made 
an alliance with Susannah. I discerned 
in Susannah one predestined to author- 
ity, not to say despotism. The orphans 
were promptly aboard. Again, good! 
There they were. 

The following morning they weren’t. 
We found only Thaddeus, Susannah, and 
James still with us. The rest were gone, 
vanished forever. The Violetla was an- 
chored not far from the shore. Captain 
Jansen, her sailing-master, approached 
us and touched his eap. 

“Yes, ’m. Dey yump; I hear ’em go 
yump, one, two, dree, four, un T get out 
dey boat, un dose gone swim ashore, un 
dese dree dey don’ yump. I don’ know.” 

Mrs. Ulswater turned on Susannah. 

“What made them jump?” 

“Didn't,” said Susannah; “I pushed 
‘em. 

Singular, scornful maid. We were un- 
able to find the Miscellaneous again, and, 
with this diminished orphanage, set sail 
across the Indian Ocean, looking for a 
proper asylum. 


They ain’t any good, those niggers.” 
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(I found 
Clementina 
positively n 
variation of 
Asteroidea, 
starfish. ) 

You never 
the beat of 
sannah, 


It was at ( 
lombo in Cey] 
that we met w 
Ram Nad. I as 
ed for him in thi 
market-place, 
found 
sitting 


him. 
was 
cobblestone 
leaning over 
basket, asleep. 
My 
ance 
Nad 


years ago. 


acquail { 
with Ra 
began mans 
Some 
where in my it 
and wi 
mapped past 
lived on the is! 
and of and knew Ram Nad 
Ile by faith a Buddhist, by na 
ture a painstaking liar, by profession 


definite 


( ‘eyl mn 
was 


medical practitioner, or quasi-physician, 

not of the allopathic school, nor of t! 
homeopathie, but of the heteropathic and 
absurd. But he practised sleight-of-hand 
tricks and mesmerism in a manner that 
roused my profound respect. We ex 
changed informations. I had a great 
affection for him in those days. Eve. 
then he looked like a mixture of Abra 
ham and an early Christian martyr, with 
some resemblance to a sheep. 

I took him the Violetta 
order to get his advice respecting th 
orphan-asylums of his native land. 

Ram Nad already knew himself to b 
more vertebrate and sagacious than |, 
but he did not know Mrs. Ulswater. 

There we were, in consultation on th: 
Violetta. The harbor at Colombo is 1 
harbor, but an open roadstead, thoug 
quiet at that time. 


ahx vard 


The spicy breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon 
isle, 

And every prospect pleases, and only man 
vile. 
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THE GREATER VOYAGE 


he hymnal says so, but I don’t agree 
th it. Three-quarters of Ceylon is an 


abomination of swamp, sand, and jungle, 


vith a most pestilential and vile climate; 
vyhereas the normal Cingalese person is 
the mildest, most peaceful, and pious 
griculturist that’s to be found. 
Nad blue turban. The 
rest of his clothes were meant to be white, 
like his beard. He squatted behind his 
Ulswater and Mrs. Coe 


Ram wore a 


basket. Mrs. 
rocked in their rocking-chairs, Mrs. Coe 
knitting, looking at Ram Nad over her 
spectacles benevolently, but as if she did 
not make out how to begin benefiting 
him: Mrs. Ulswater hemming a handker- 
chief and examining Ram Nad, who in 
urn examined the orphans, who in turn 
ere playing jackstraws—a game which 
usually won, and in_ which 
Susannah became violent and Thaddeus 
perspired. That was the generic varia- 
tion among them. 


J mes 


Ram Nad said there were no orphan- 
asylums in Ceylon that he could truly 
recommend, which sounded conscientious. 

Ile continued. But for himself, he 
said, he was a lonely man; desolate and 
empty was his house of the beautiful 
gardens; he was desirous of children in 
The venerable Mrs. Coe, the 
Mrs. Ulswater— might their 
wisdom and benevolence be rewarded ! 
the learned Uls- 
water—might his 
folly and 


s old age. 


excellent 


igno- 
with  re- 
spect to the cur- 


rance 


OF THE “VIOLETTA.” 

ments and clothes, and let her be a 
thrifty housekeeper; finally, let the 
pupils give attention, and the teacher 
instruct them in science and lore.” The 
three children, he pleased him ; 
therefore it was possible that he might 
in righteous charity adopt them, instruct 
them; by a singular accident he had but 
yesterday taken a solemn vow 


said, 


to adopt 
three children; many had been witness 
to this vow. 

Mrs. Ulswater looked thoughtful. She 
rather wanted the children brought up 
Presbyterian. Mrs. Coe whispered: “ He 
quotes Scripture very well, Susan. It 
sounds a little queer, but maybe it’s his 
turban.” But both of them seemed dis- 
turbed, and looked away at the orphans, 
who played jackstraws. 

I reflected vaguely about 
on the different kinds of 
equal to, and how if he went off with 
Thaddeus, Susannah, and James, the 
Indian Ocean would seem less entertain- 


Ram Nad, 


guile he was 


ing. Mrs. Coe appeared worried. 

Ram Nad waived the point. He said 
he would the rather display marvels for 
our instruction while further considering. 
Then he opened a few common tricks. 

He took Mrs. Ulswater’s sewing, threw 
it over the rail into the sea, picked it out 
of the inner folds of his turban, and re- 
turned it. Then he thrust Mrs. Coe’s 
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: maculate motives. 
if a } For what said 
i 7 Great Teach- 
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RAM NAD TEACHES THADDEUS AND 


knitting-needles down the throat of Thad- 
deus, and drew them one by one from 
the pit of his tubby stomach, which 
Thaddeus rubbed, and appeared to feel 
unwell, looking at the needles doubtfully. 
He put James and the jackstraws into 
his gourd-shaped basket, covered them, 
stirred them with his hand—a violent 
circular motion as 6ne beats eggs with 
a spoon,—lifted the basket, shook it bot- 
tom up, disclosed the interior. No James, 
no jackstraws. 

He covered it, 
gesting eggs and 
James out by the collar. 

Susannah was indignant. 
ed James. She shouted, 


stirred it again—sug 

spoons. He lifted 
She thump- 
“ Where’ve 
you been?” 

To which James answered, astutely. 
“T beer” he said, “ inny bashket.” 

And‘ Susannah, denouncing him as a 
“naught¥ boy,”. turned from this piece 
of doubt *] ¢aeq.stry to scratch her back 
with wild yainly gesture. Mrs. Uls- 
water cam her help, and unbuttoning 
her frock sw out the jackstraws. They 
seemed to have been dropped down the 
back of her neck. Susannah was furious. 

Ram Nad next seated the three or- 
phans in a row before him, and fell to 
crooning and waving his hands circular- 
ly—two spoons, infinite eggs. 
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JAMES THE PALI ALPHABET 


“ Mercy!” said Mrs. Coe; and Mrs. Us 
water, “ Well, I never!” Even I may 
possibly have ejaculated “Ha!” at th 
phenomenon following. 

The eyes of the orphans became fixed, 
their forms rigid. 

Ram Nad stroked his beard; the or 
phans stroked their chests. He sighed; 
they sighed. “ Roll over.” They rolled 
over; they kept on rolling; they rolled 
across the deck, and brought up in th 
scuppers, where they struggled to con 
tinue rolling. “ Roll back.” They rolled 
back. “Sit up.” They sat up. 

Ram Nad fell to crooning and waving, 
with reversed spoons reaching after dis 
persed eggs. The orphans blinked, 1 
lapsed, and awoke. 

Remarkable maid, Susannah; strenu 
ous, decided. She dashed at Ram Nad 
She snatched off his turban. She flung 
it in his face. She fled to Mrs. Ulswater, 
and wept loudly in her arms. 

Ram Nad looked surprised and part! 
martyred. “ Nevertheless, I am not dis 
pleased,” he said, unrolling his turbar 
“T will take them to my house of beau 
tiful gardens.” 

“Tndeed you won’t,” cried Mrs. Uls 
water, sharply. “You ought to b 
ashamed of yourself —a man as old a 
that.” 
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Smeets 


Ram Nad bowed his head, pulled his 
beard, and covered himself with meek- 
ness. I suggested to Mrs. Ll _.vater that 
there was a Cingalese point of v’ w. 

“Surely,” Ram Nad said, ‘neftubly 
mild. “We say no more, excellent Mrs. 
Ulswater. Other orphans are elsewhere 
to be found and the vow accomplished. 
But now, if permitted, I go, and return 
soon with gifts of fruit plucked in the 
gardens of my house, that our happiness 
may be complete as the meeting of long- 
parted friends, pleasant as to the bee the 
sweet sap of the jasmine.” 

It was all gammon about his house. 
He had no property except his trick outfit 
in a basket, his moderate but amusing 
clothes, and a lien on a cobblestone in the 
market. Mrs. Ulswater observed him 
quietly. I didn’t make out what she 
thought of his handsome language. 

He was rowed ashore in the gig, and 
came back later in a misshaped Cingalese 
canoe, kilted fore and aft, with two 
Malabar coolies for rowers, who promptly 
departed. He fished pomegranates and 
pineapples out of his basket. Very plea- 
sant, very. He begged to be allowed to 
sleep on a deck rug beneath our palatial 
awning. Said it was the custom of the 
country. So it was, granted a rug and 
awning were handy. He talked a number 
of kinds of gammon, and he knew I knew 
it was gammon. But, then, I allowed 
a Cingalese of his age and acquire- 
ments had a right to be mythological in 
his statements. 

My family at midnight lay asleep 
in their staterooms. The Indian moon 
shone on the Violetta, which lay lifting 
slowly with the swell. The watchman 
sat forward. Ram Nad, with his chief 
garment wrapped about his head, was 
stretched on a rug on the lee side and 
just above the port-holes of the state- 
rooms occupied by the orphans in their 
innocent sleep. Oh, Ram Nad, friend of 
my earlier days! I’m free to admit your 
standards of virtuous conduct were ever 
in some respects obscure, not to say too 
much for me. 


I was wakened by Mrs. Ulswater’s sud- 
denly pulling my arm. It was near three 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Listen!” she whispered. “ Now wait!” 

To my bewildered sense became now 
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audible the sound of soft, regular steps 
in the outer cabin and on the cabin 
stairs leading to the deck. I arose softly. 

Mirabile dictu! 

I saw the three orpher veession, 
in their pretty night ga: s of Mrs. 
Coe’s making, stiffly mounti:.z the stairs 
with a military lock-step; and beyond 
them on the moonlit deck whom but Ram 
Nad, white-bearded, blue-turbaned, white- 
garmented, beckoning, retreating! I was 
about to advance, when at that mome: 
Mrs. Ulswater shrieked loudly in my 
ear, and Ram Nad, running forward, 
sharply shut and bolted the cabin door. 
An instant’s silence followed, then shouts 
and swift feet running aft. I rushed to 
the port-hole. Past it and past my face 
went a swiftly falling and fluttering body, 
which splashed in the sea. Was it Ram 
Nad? Was it an orphan? Mrs. Uls- 
water was beating the door with her hands 
and crying: “Catch that man, Captain 
Jansen! Catch that man!” Distressing 
moment! Mrs. Coe and Norah the 
waitress came from their staterooms and 
mingled their voices in the tumult. 
There we were! 

The cabin door was opened. Captain 
Jansen’s red, bearded face appeared. 

“Yes, ’m. But he yump for das boat. 
He gone ofer.” 

“Then catch the boat. Quick!” 

“Yes, ’m. But I got das boat mit un 
grapple.” 

We all emerged on that warm night, 
that moonlit deck. The ladies had 
donned their shawls. This was the 
situation. 

Ram Nad’s misshaped and kilted canoe 
was held fast and one end lifted from the 
water by a grappling-iron, at which a 
sailor was tugging with a rope over the 
rail. The two black heads of his rowers 
were just above the water at ~ me dis- 
tance, moving hastily shorew: d, their 
wakes shining in the moonlig . Ram 
Nad was nowhere in +, “he three 
orphans stood on deck zlose In- 
dian file, motionless; t watchman 
forward sat motionless,- ar rigid, 
frozen, mesmerized; each w apped up in 
his or her inner consciousness like a 
ball of yarn. 

“There!” said Mrs. Ulswater. “ He 
didn’t get the orphans. Doctor, we must 
go away from this place. I don’t like it.” 
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ywainly gesture. Mrs. Uls- 
water cam her help, and unbuttoning 
her frock’ ‘i... out the jackstraws. They 
seemed to have been dropped down the 
back of her neck. Susannah was furious. 

Ram Nad next seated the three or- 
phans in a row before him, and fell to 
crooning and waving his hands circular- 
ly—two spoons, infinite eggs. 
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To which James answered, astutely. 


Remarkable maid, Susannah; strenv- 
ous, decided. She dashed at Ram Nad 
She snatched off his turban. She flung 
it in his face. She fled to Mrs. Ulswater, 
and wept loudly in her arms. 

Ram Nad looked surprised and part 
martyred. “ Nevertheless, I am not d 
pleased,” he said, unrolling his turba: 
“T will take them to my house of beau 
tiful gardens.” 

“Tndeed you won't,” cried Mrs. U! 
water, sharply. “You ought to | 
ashamed of yourself —a man as old as 
that.” 
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just above the port-holes of the state- 
rooms occupied by the orphans in their 
innocent sleep. Oh, Ram Nad, friend of 
my earlier days! I’m free to admit your 
standards of virtuous conduct were ever 
in some respects obscure, not to say too 
much for me. 


I was wakened by Mrs. Ulswater’s sud- 
denly pulling my arm. It was near three 
o’clock in the morning. 

“ Listen!” she whispered. “ Now wait!” 

To my bewildered sense became now 
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audible the sound of soft, regular steps 
in the outer cabin and on the cabin 
stairs leading to the deck. I arose softly. 

Mirabile dictu! 

I saw the three orphar ucession, 
in their pretty night ga s of Mrs. 
Coe’s making, stiffly mounti:.z the stairs 
with a military lock-step; and beyond 
them on the moonlit deck whom but Ram 
Nad, white-bearded, blue-turbaned, white- 
garmented, beckoning, retreating! I was 
about to advance, when at that mome: 
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“We can weigh anchor,” I said, “ sure- 
ly, now as well as any time. But, my 
dear, as to these ossified unfortunates, 
who appear to be mesmerized again, I 
don’t quite see. I’m no Ph.D. Mahatma, 
nor yet a brindle-cat, hell-broth witch. 
It’s mortifying, but that’s my limit. 
I’m not on to Ram Nad’s speon motion, 
nor yet his lullaby. Hadn’t we better 
wait and find another magician that 
knows how to untwist the charm? Be- 
cause Ram Nad appears to be drowned, 
and the whole four, according to my no- 
tion, are, as you might say, 


“Tied up particular tight, tra-la-la, 


And how we’ll untie ’em to-night, tra-la-la, 
Is what I don’t happen to know.” 


Mrs. Ulswater tried to wake the or- 
phans, but could not. She was indignant. 
She thought I treated the subject too 
lightly, in language I ought to be ashamed 
of; there was nothing funny about it. 
Maybe not. I gave it up. I thought the 
was not without a certain 
sepulchral but natural gayety. 

“ Ashamed ” I take to be a vertebrate 
condition. Never could fetch it. It’s left 
out of me. I’ve got no centre of person- 
ality, no angles to my circumference on 
which to hitch a conviction of sin. Nev- 
er could seem to get hold of that kind 
of embarrassment. Calling myself a 
series of conventionally derogatory and 
ineffective names is the nearest I can 
come to remorse. Speaking seriously, 
Mrs. Ulswater was right. 

At this point Captain Jansen called: 
“Tle’s yumped in! Yes, ’m. He’s 
yumped !” 

We ran to the rail. There Ram Nad 
sat in his kilted canoe, wringing the 
water from his turban. 

Mrs. Ulswater said, “ You 
here right away!” 

He seemed unwilling, but Captain Jan- 
sen dropped a rope ladder, and the sailor 
jerked on the grapnel, rendering his posi- 
tion untenable. He yielded and came, 
wearing an expression of injured meek- 
ness, and yielded to Mrs. Ulswater’s 
command. He spooned and crooned 
the orphans and the watchman into 
normal condition. He left Susannah 
till the last. He retired hastily behind 
the mast, holding on to his turban, avoid- 
ing Susannah. 


situation 


come up 


Mrs. Ulswater now reduced matte 
to order. The orphans, the indignant 
Susannah, were persuaded to bed. Ra: 
Nad was put under guard. Mrs. U]) 
water, Mrs. Coe, and Norah retired. 

The anchor was raised. The Violet 
got under steam. We glided away int 
the Indian Ocean. I remained on de 
reflecting, inhaling the soft breath of t! 
dawn, gazing at the fair palace of t! 
night, how marvellously roofed and lit, 
how floored with sparkling mosaic, co1 
sidering two things which equally excited 
my admiration, namely, the constitutio: 
of this world and Mrs. Ulswater. 

I conversed with Ram Nad. 

As far as I could gather from Ran 
Nad, he had first gotten into conversa 
tion with the watch, and then mesmer 
ized that Norwegian, after which he had 
hung himself down from the rail and 
mesmerized the orphans through t! 
port-hole. A subtle performance! H 
did not dare enter the cabin, having 
a nervous fear of Mrs. Ullswater. Mr 
Ulswater’s emphatic cry had roused tl 


crew. He had plunged over, and, rising, 
clutched the edge of the boat; which 
being grappled and the coolies fled, 


he had submitted, first to concealment, 
then to capture. Now, he continued, 
were his excellent intentions frustrated, 
his purposes to instruct the three orphans, 
who already spoke the English and had 
intelligence and temperament suitable, 

excepting the damsel, who was a femal: 
of a tiger and not respectful of men’s 
turbans,—to instruct them in science a1 

lore, according to the Preeept, to the end 
that the people might behold him per 
forming wonders and his riches increase. 
But how then? The righteous man e1 
deavors. But if frustrated, let him lb: 
content. Yet he could but wonder for 
what reason he was now being carried 
away, recklessly, from his native land. 

I didn’t see, either, why we were car- 
rying off Ram Nad, but it seemed to hav: 
points of interest. I didn’t see any real 
objection to it. I suggested: 


“You don’t think you ought to bl 
skinned or drowned? Why not? We!l, 
well! It depends on Mrs. Ulswater’s 


opinion. But see here, Ram Nad, if you 
ever try to mesmerize those orphans 
again, or anybody aboard, I’ll see to thie 
skinning privately, and Thaddeus shal! 
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nsert Mrs. Coe’s knitting-needles into 
your digestion, and Susannah stuff your 
mouth full of turban, and Mrs. Ulswater 
make a Presbyterian of your mangled 
remains. You hear me?” 

Ram Nad took oath he would not. 


Peacefully we journey then over this 
balmy sea. My enlarged family is at 
peace, excepting Susannah. The meek- 
ness, the surprised interest, of Ram 
Nad in us, in our purposes and his 
own situation, is irresistible, except by 
Susannah. Mrs. Ulswater seems to re- 
gard him as a sort of fourth orphan. 
Susannah resents this idea. James is 
never tired of being put in the basket 
and then spooned into nothingness. 

“But,” eries Susannah, impatiently, 
“how did you feel?” 

And James answers, astutely, “I did 
feel thoft an’ thmall.” 

What propriety of language is his! 
What accuracy! 

Thaddeus, who seldom breaks his som- 
nolent silence, will do so to ask for knit- 
ting-needles to be inserted in and extract- 
from his stomach. I judge there is in 
this for him something poignant and 
vivid, something pleasing and stirring to 
his imagination; that it gives him, if I 
may say so, a sense of centre and per- 
sonality, resembling the effect of Mrs. 
Ulswater on me. 

Thus we approach the Malay Penin- 
sula. Ram Nad sits cross-legged on a 
rug, teaching Thaddeus and James the 
Pali alphabet. I read the English poets 
to Mrs. Ulswater, who darns stockings— 
as does Susannah also, with vicious jabs, 

to Mrs. Coe, who knits doilies. 

Mrs. Ulswater does not attend. She 

something on her mind. 

“Dr. Ulswater,” she says at last, “is 
Ram Nad a well-educated man ?” 

“My dear, he knows everything that 
[ don’t. Therefore he knows infinitely 
more than I do.” 

“Why shouldn’t we bring up the or- 
phans among us instead of looking for 
an orphanage any more ?” 

“ Perfectly possible.” 

“Why shouldn’t we have a mission of 
our own on the Violetta instead of hunt- 
ing for other people’s missions ?” 

“ An idea!” 

“ Well, then, we will.” 


in 
] 
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“ A—a sort of floating mission. Fas- 
cinating, unique conception! That is, if 
pursued moderately. The orphans are a 
success—so far, including Ram Nad. But 
I wouldn’t invest too heavily, too rapidly, 
in orphans. I would take, in fact, some 
pains to get hold of preferred stock.” 

She said, thoughtfully : “ Of course the 
Violetta won’t hold a great many. I 
should want nice ones. That’s what 
you mean ?” 

“Precisely. For instance, Ram Nad 
is more interesting than those whom 
Susannah so wisely kicked overboard.” 

“ Then that’s what we’ll do.” 

I think, then, with all deference to 
destiny, that we will. What! Return as 
an emigrant-ship? I don’t care. 

“T have sometimes wondered,” I re- 
mark, “just what our idea was in kid- 
napping Ram Nad—if it was quite acci- 
dental, or if you and I were not, mutually, 
on that oceasion—shall we say, practical ?” 

“ Why ”—Mrs. Ulswater returns to the 
stocking, —“of course! I thought he 
wanted to steal the orphans. He wasn’t 
a bit good at pretending. Goodness! 
No! But I didn’t know how he was 
going to do it, so I asked Captain Jansen 
to stay awake below. But it would have 
been dreadful if Ram Nad had drowned, 
wouldn’t it? I just let him try, because, 
of course, I thought, after behaving so, he 
couldn’t say much if we carried him off.” 

“He couldn’t! But why, at that time, 
did we want to carry him off?” 

“Tt was the pictures in Aunt Coe’s 
Bible,” said Mrs. Ulswater. “ All the old 
men there look like him. I thought it 
would be nice to have him.” 

Practical! What a woman! 

Such is our situation. Here I float 
on Elysian seas. (My next article, on 
the Scaphopode, will astonish the scien- 
tific world. My collection of Cepha- 
loptere is now unique. I have proved 
three mistakes in Schmidt’s classification 
of the Celenterates, ) 

Farewell. ULSWATER. 
P.S.—Ram Nad begs to remain with us. 
But suppose Mrs. Ulswater learns Ori- 

ental mesmerism of Ram Nad, and sup- 
plements — quite unnecessary — by this 
means, her government of me. I should 
protest: “ No, Mrs. Ulswater! Not while 
I know myself master of this household!” 
P.S.—Suppose she insists! 
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BY MARY 
CHAPTER V 

UIZ DE GUARDIOLA, magnificent 
Castilian, proud as Lucifer, still as 

the water above the reef offshore, 

and cruel as the black fangs beneath that 
serenity, looked over the wall of the 
fortress of Nueva Cordoba. He looked 
down into the moat well stocked with 
crocodiles, great fish his mercenaries, 
paid with flesh, and he looked at the 
tunal which ringed the moat as the moat 
ringed the aquat white fortress, A dead- 
ly girdle was the tunal, of cactus and 
other thorny things, thick, wide, dark, 
and impenetrable, a forest of atilettoes, 
and for ita kings the rattlesnake and 
viper, Nor naked Indian nor mailed 
white man might traverse that thicket, 
where wall on wall was met a apiked and 
iron growth, One opening there waa, 
through which ran the road to the town, 
but a battery deemed impregnable com- 
manded this approach, forming an ef- 
fectual clasp for that strong cestua 
which the feeund, supple, and heated 
land made possible to all Spanish for- 
tifleations, Beyond the tunal the naked 


hillside fell steeply to a narrow plain, 


all patched with 
from this yellow carpet writhed tall 
cacti, fantastic as trees seen in a 
dream, Upon the plain, pearl pink in the 
sunset light, huddled the town. Palm- 
trees and tamarinds overhung it; palm- 
trees, mimosas, and mangroves marked 
the course of a limpid river. Above the 
battery at the river’s mouth drooped a 
red cross in a white field. Caravels there 
were none in the road, but riding there, 
close inshore, the four ships that had 
sunk the caravels and silenced the battery. 

High in the air of evening, blown 
from the town, a trumpet sounded. De 
Guardiola ground his teeth, for that 
jubilant silver calling was not for San 
Jago, but Saint George. The notes gath- 
ered every memory of the past few days 
and pressed them upon him in one cup 


golden flowers, and 
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of chagrin. The caravels were gon 
the battery at the Bocca gone, the tow 
surrendered to these English dogs wi! 
now daily bared their teeth to the fortr: 

itself. De Guardiola admitted the m« 

ace, knew from experience in the Lo 
Countries that this breed of the Nort! 
aprang strongly, held firmly. “ Hound 
of hell!” he muttered. “ Where ia th: 
fleet from Cartagena ¢” 

The answered not, an 
the words of the wind were unintelligib|: 
The sun dropped lower; the plain a) 
peared to move, to roll and welter in t! 
heated air and yellow light. Tall starv 
lings, the cacti apread their arma; fro: 
a mimosa wood arose a cloud of vultur 
it was the hour of the Angelus, but 
no bella rang in the churches of |! 
town. The town sat in fear, shrin| 
ing into corners from its cup of tren 
bling. “Ransom!” eried the English 
from their ships and from their qua 
ters in the square, “Pay us ransom 
or we burn and destroy!” “™ Mother o! 
God!” wailed Nueva Cordoba, “ W! 
ask but fifty thousand ducats? As ens) 
to give you the revenue of all the Indi: 
Moreover, every peso is housed in the fo. 
tress. Day before yesterday we carried 
there—oh, sefiors, not our wealth, but ou 
poverty!” Quoth the English: “ Wha‘ 
has gone up may come down,” and s 
messengers, both Spanish and Englis! 
to Don Luiz de Guardiola, Governor 0! 
Nueva Cordoba, who from his strongho!: 
swore that he found himself willing | 
hang these pirates, but not to dispen 
to them the King of Spain his treasur 
Ransom! What word was that for t! 
lips of Lutheran dogs! 

A sea bird flew overhead with a wai! 
ing cry; down in the moat a crocod 
raised his horrible, fanged snout, the: 
sank beneath the still water. Don Luiz 
turned his bloodshot eyes upon the town 
in jeopardy and the bland and mocking 
ocean, 8o guileless of those longed-for 


tropic ocean 
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eails. The four ships in the river's 
mouth!—silently he cursed their every 
mast and spar, the holds agape for Span- 
‘sh treasure, the decks whereon he saw 
men moving, the flags and streaming 
pennants flaunting interrogation of 
Spain’s boasted power. A cold fury 
mounted from Don Luiz’s heart to his 
brain. Of late he had slept not at all, 
eaten little, drunken no great amount 
of wine. Like a shaken carpet the plain 
rowe and fell; a mirage lifted the coasts 
of distant islands, piling them above the 
horizon into castles and fortifications 
baseless as a dream, The sun dipped; up 
from the east rushed the night. The 
tunal grew a dark amudge, drawn by a 
wizard forefinger around De Guardiola, 
his men-at-arms, the silver bare and the 
gold erescents from Guiana, Out ewung 
the stara, blazing, mighty, with black 
apace in between. Again rang the 
trumpet, a high and sombre voice pro- 
claiming eternal endeavor, The wind be- 
gan to blow, and on the plain the cacti, 
gloomy and fantastic sentinela, moved 
their stiff bodies, waved their twisted 
arms in geatures of strangeness and hor- 
ror. The Spaniard turned on his heel, 
went down to his men-at-arma where they 
kept wateh and ward, and at midnight, 
riding like Death on a great, pale 
teed, led a hundred horsemen out of 
the fortress, through the tunal, and so 
down the hillside to the town. 
The English sentries cried alarm, In 
square a man with a knot of velvet 
in his helm swung himself into the saddle 
of a captured war-horse—one of a num- 
ber which the English had found stabled 
in Nueva Oordoba,—~ waved aside the 
blue-jerkined boy at the rein, in a 
word or two’ eried over his shoulder 
managed to impart to those behind 
him sheer assurance of victory, and was 
off to greet Don Luiz. They met in 
the wide street leading from the square, 
De Guardiola with his hundred cavaliers 
and Mortimer Ferne with his chance 
medley of horse and foot. The hot night 
filled with noise, the scream of wounded 
steeds and the shouting of men. Lights 
flared in the windows, and women wailed 
to all the saints, Stubbornly the English 
drove back the Spanish, foot by foot, the 
way they had come, down the street of 
heat and clamor, In the dark hour be- 


fore the dawn De Guardiola sounded a 
retreat, rode with his defeated band up 
the pallid hillside, through the serpent- 
haunted tunal, over the dreadfully peo- 
pled moat into the court of the white 
stone fortress. There, grim and gray, 
with closed lips and glowing eyes, he for 
a moment sat his horse in the midst of 
his spent men, then heavily dismounted, 
and called to him Pedro Mexia, who, 
several days before, had abandoned the 
battery at the river’s mouth, fleeing with 
the remnant of his company to the for- 
treas, The two went together into the 
hall, and there, while his aquire unarmed 
De Guardiola, the leaser man spoke fluent- 
ly, consigning to all the torments of hell 
the strangers in Nueva Cordoba, 

“Go to; you are drunken!” said De 
Guardiola, coldly, “ You speak what you 
cannot act,” 

“T have three houses in the town,” 
awore the other, “A reasonable ran- 
som 

“There is no longer any question of 
ransom,” anawered Don Luis, “ Fellow” 

to the armorer,—“ fetch me a surgeon,” 

Mexia sat upright, his eyea widen- 
ing: “No question of ransom! = IT 
thank the sainta that I am no hidal- 
go! Now had simple Pedro Mexia been 
somewhat roughly handled, unhorsed 
mayhap, even the foot of an Engliah 
heretic planted on his breast, T think that 
talk of the ransom of Nueva Cordoba 
would not have ceased, But Don Luiz 
de Guardiola! —quite another matter! 
Santa Teresa! if the town is burnt T will 
have payment for my three houses!” His 
superior snarled, then as the surgeon en- 
tered, made signs to the latter to uncover 
a bruised shoulder and side, 

At sunrise a trumpet was blown with- 
out the tunal, and the English again 
made demand of ransom money. The 
fortress crouching upon the hilltop gave 
no answer, stayed silent as a sepulchre. 
Shortly afterwards from one quarter of 
the town arose together many columne of 
smoke; a little later an explosion shook 
the earth, The great magazine of Nueva 
Cordoba lay in ruins, while around it 
burned the houses fired by English 
torches. “Shall we destroy the whole 
of your city?’ demanded tne English. 
“Judge you if fifty thousand ducate 
will build it again!” 
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Nueva Cordoba, distracted, sent peti- 
tioners to their Governor. “ Pay these 
hell-hounds and pirates and let them sail 
away!” “Pay,” advised also Pedro 
Mexia, “or presently they may have the 
fortress as well as the town! The squad- 
ron—it is yet at Cartagena! Easier to 
torment the caciques until more gold 
flows than to build another Nueva Cor- 
doba. Scarpines and strappado won’t lay 
stone on stone!” 

Don Luiz kept long silence where he 
stood, a man of iron, cold as the stone 
his long fingers pressed, venomous as any 
snake in the tunal, proud as a Spaniard 
may be, and like the rest of his world 
very mad for gold; but at last he turned, 
and despatching to the English camp a 
white flag, proposed by mouth of his 
herald a brief cessation of hostilities, 
and a meeting between himself, Don 
Luiz de Guardiola, Governor of Nueva 
Cordoba, and the valorous Sefior John 
Nevil, commandant of Englishmen. 
Whereto in answer came, three - piled 
with courtesy, an invitation to Don Luiz 
de Guardiola and ten of his cavaliers to 
sup that evening in Nueva Cordoba with 
John Nevil and his officers. Truce should 
be proclaimed, safe - conduct given; for 
table-talk could be no better subject than 
the question of ransom. 

Facing the square of Nueva Cordoba 
was a goodly house, built by the Church 
for the Church, but now sacrilegiously 
turned to other and become the 
quarters of Sir John Nevil and Sir Mor- 
timer Ferne, who held the town and men- 
aced the fortress, while Baptist Manwood 
and Robert Baldry kept the fleet and 
conquered battery. The place had a great 
arched refectory, and here the English 
prepared their banquet. 

Indian friends by now had they, for in 
the town they had found and set at 
liberty three caciques, penned like beasts, 
chained with a single chain, scored with 
marks sickening to look upon. -The 
eaciques proved not ungrateful. Down 
the river this very day had come canoes 
rowed by men of bronze and filled with 
spoils of the chase, fish of strange shapes 
and brilliant hues, golden, luscious fruits, 
flowers also fairer than amaranth or 
asphodel, gold beads and green stones. 
Gold and gems went into the treasure- 
chests aboard the ships, but all besides 


uses 
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came kindly in for the furnishing of t 
rich feast. Nor were lacking ot! 
viands, for grain and flesh and wine | 
been abundant in Nueva Cordoba, wh 
storehouses now the English held. T! 
hung their borrowed banqueting - ha 
with garlands of flowers, upon the | 
table put altar-candles of virgin w 
with gold and silver drinking-vessels, an 
brought to the revel of the night 
somewhat towering, wild, and freak 
humor. Victory unassuaged was thei 
and for them Fortune had cogged | 
dice.. They had taken the San J 
and sunk the caravels, they had sacked 
the pearl-towns and Nueva Cordoba 
they had gathered laurels for themselves 
and England. For the fortress, they 
deemed that they might yet drain it 
hoarded treasure. The poison of the land 
and time had touched them. The wind 
sang to them of conquest; morn and ev 
the sun at noon, and at night the phos- 
phorescent sea, were of the color of gold, 
and the stars spoke of Fame. The great 
mountains also, to the south,—how might 
the eye leap from height to height and 
the soul not stir? In Time’s hornbook 


ambition is an early lesson, and thes 


scholars had conned it well. Of all that 
force, scarce one simple soldier or mariner 
in whom expectation ran not riot, whil 
the gentlemen adventurers in whose com- 
pany were to sup De Guardiola and his 
ten cavaliers saw that all things might b 
done with ease and that evil chances 
lurked not for them. 

The Captain of the Cygnet and th 
Captain of the Phenix, with Arden and 
Sedley, awaited beside the great windoy 
of the hall their guests’ appearance. Th 
sunset was not yet, but the moment was 
at hand. The light, dwelling upon naked 
hillside and the fortress crowning i 
made both to seem candescent, hill and 
castle one heart of flame against the pur- 
ple mountains that stretched across the 
south. Very high were the mountains, 
very still and white that fortress flame; 
the yellow plain could not be seen, but 
the palm-trees were gold green above th 
walls of Nueva Cordoba. The light fell 
from the hilltop, a solitary trumpet 
blew, and forth from that guarded open- 
ing in the tunal rode De Guardiola 
his pale horse, and at his back ten 
Spanish gentlemen. 
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“The dark line of them is like a ser- 
pent creeping from the tunal,” said 
Henry Sedley. “Last night I dreamed a 
strange thing. . . . It concerned my sis- 
ter Damaris. She came up from the sea, 
straight from the water like blown spray, 
end she was dressed in white. She looked 
down through the sea and her tears fell, 
and falling, they made music like the 
mermaiden’s singing that we heard. ‘ Lie 

|’ she said. ‘ Thou under the sea and 
I under the sod. Lie still: dream well: 
all's over.” . . . To whom did she speak ?” 

“Tf I were a dead man and she called 
my name, I would answer,” said Ferne. 


“She under the sod and I under the 
. So be it! “But first one couch, 
one cup, one garland, the sounded depths 


love— 
“J dreamed of home,” quoth Baldry, 
“ond of my mother’s calling me, a little 
lad, when at twilight work was done. 
‘ Robert, Robert!’ she called.” 

“T had no dreams,” said Sir Mortimer. 
“Now sounds John Nevil’s trumpets— 
our guests have made entry.” 


“Why, sefiors,” answered Mexia, fiat- 


tered and flown with wine, “I learned to 

ik your tongue from a man of your 
country, who also gave me that knowledge 
of English affairs which you are pleased 
to compliment. I make my boast that 
I am no traveller—I have not been home 
to Seville these twenty years—yet, as you 
see, | have some trifling acquaintance—” 

“Your learning is of so shining a 
quality,” quoth Sir Mortimer, with cour- 
teous emphasis, “that here and there a 
flaw cannot mar its curious worth. 
Smerwick Fort lies in Ireland, sefior, not 
in England. Though verily the best thing 
I know of Edmund Campion is the 
courageousness of his end; yet indeed 
he died not with a halo about his head, 
hor were miracles wrought with his 
blood. Her Gracious Majesty the Queen 
of England hath uo such distemperature 
as that you name, and keepeth no sort 
of familiar fiend. The Queen of Scots, 
it a most fair and most unfortunate, is 
yet a most wicked lady, who, alas! hath 
trained many a gallant man to a bloody 
and disastrous end.” 

“Where is that Englishman, your 
teacher?” came from the head of the 
board the Admiral’s grave voice. 


“He is dead,” said De Guardiola at 
his right hand, 

“Of his fate, valiant sefiors,” began 
the fuddled Mexia, “you alone may be 
precisely aware—” 

“He is dead,” again stated with de- 
liberation Don Luiz. “I know, seijiors, 
the pool where these fish were caught 
and the wood where alone grows this pur- 
ple fruit. So you set at liberty those 
three slaves, the caciques?... Well, I 
had reason to believe that they had hid- 
den gold.” 

“Where is Master Francis Sark?” de- 
manded Nevil, of Ferne. “I did com- 
mand his attendance here to-night.” 

“ He plead a tertian fever—would not 
mar our warmth with his shivering,” said 
the other. “I sent the chirurgeon to 
his cell—for indeed the man shook like 
a reed.” 

It would appear that Francis Sark 
was an unknown name to their guests, 
for no flicker of recognition passed over 
the countenance of any Spaniard. They 
sat at the long table, and foe drank to 
foe while fiddle and hautboy made music 
and the candles slowly wasted and in 
the hot night the garlands withered. 
Perfumes were lit in the room, and the 
smoke of their burning made a violet 
haze through which quivered the heart- 
shaped candle flames. The music had a 
wild ring, and laughter as wild came 
easily to a man’s lips. The English 
laughed for that their spirits were 
turned thistle - down, and the Spaniards 
laughed because a man’s foe should not 
see his chagrin. 

For a while compliment and courtesy 
led each party in chains; they masked 
distrust and hatred beneath cloth-of-gold 
ceremoniousness, punctiliously accepted 
a Roland for an Oliver, extravagantly 
praised the prowess of men and nations 
whom they much desired to sweep from 
the face of the earth. But as time wore 
on and the wine went round, this cloak 
of punctilio began to grow threadbare and 
the steel beneath to gleam dangerously. 
There was thunder in the air, and men 
were ready to play at ball-with Ate’s 
apples, though as yet they but tossed 
to each other the poisonous flowers which 
should grow that fruit. “ How mightily 
on such a day did your little island!” 
cried the Spaniards. “ Ah, sefiors, the 
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invinecibleness of your conquistadores!” 


ran the English testimony. “ El Draco, 
Juan Acles, yourselves, valorous gentle- 
men, what daring past most pirates to 
sail the King of Spain his seas!” came the 
Spanish retort. 

“ The King of Spain his seas!” an Eng- 
lishman echoed, softly. 

“Why, had you not heard?” 
Arden. “God gave them to him 
creation morning.” 

“Pirates! That is a prickly word!” 
swore Baldry. 

“Why do you smile, sefior?” demanded 
De Guardiola of the gentleman opposite 
him, this being Sir Mortimer Ferne. 

“Did I smile, sefior? I but chanced 
to think of a hound of mine who once 
was king of the pack, but now grows 
old.” The Englishman shrugged. “ True 
he thinks himself yet the fleetest and the 
strongest, but the younger dogs outstrip 
him. Presently they will snatch from 
him every bone.” 

“ Now, by the Mother of God, I agree 
not with you!” said De Guardiola. 

“ Now, by the power of God, yet will it 
come to pass!” affirmed Sir Mortimer. 

The Admiral, to whom Pedro Mexia, 
an easy man, was making voluble nar- 
ration of the latest futile search for 
Manoa, turned his glance for a moment 
from that frank Spaniard. But Morti- 
mer Ferne sat at ease, a smile upon his 
beautiful mouth, and his hand, palm up- 
permost, upon the board. Opposite him 
Don Luiz de Guardiola also smiled, and 
if that widening of the lips was some- 
what tigerish, why, if all accounts were 
true, the man himself was of that qual- 
ity, as cruel, stealthy, and remorseless 
as any jaguar in those deep woods be- 
hind his castle. The Admiral returned 
to his discourse with Mexia, who might 
drop some useful hints as to the road 
to Fl Dorado. 

“We have met before,” said De Guar- 
diola, “Tt was you who led your landing- 
party, capturing the battery.” 

“The fortune of war, sefior! 
says your proverb 

“T gave ground, it is true... . There 
may come an hour when with a whip 
of ivon T will drive you from Nueva 
Cordoba, Did you lead the attack upon 
the town?” 

" Not ao, sefior, 


said 
on 


What 


Sir John Nevil very 
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valiantly held that honor, and to him 
Nueva Cordoba surrendered.” 

“Last night—when I thought to take 
you by surprise —were you the leader 
then ?” 

“ Yes, 
“Wore you,” the Spaniard spoke s] 
ly—“ wore you black armor? Wore you in 
your helm a knot of rose-colored velvet! 
. . . Ah, it was you unhorsed me, then!” 
“ Again, sefior, the fortune of war.” 

A spasm distorted for the moment J) 
Guardiola’s every feature. So often 
late had chagrin been pressed to | 
lips that the cup had grown poison 
When he spoke it was with a hol! 
voice: “Had not Mexia come in _ be- 
tween us! ... The light caught the vel. 
vet knot upon your helm and it flamed 
like a star. I, Luiz de Guardiola, lying 


sefior.” 


at your feet, looked up and saw it blaz 
above me like an evil star!” His hand 
fell heavily upon the table. “ The star 
may fall, Englishman!” 

“The helm that bore the star may 
decline to earth,” answered Ferne, 
“The star is fixed — beyond thy snatch- 
ing, Spaniard!” 

Thrust in Mexia, leaving El Dorad 
for the present less gilded plight of th: 
Spanish: “ Fifty thousand ducats! Holy 
Virgin! Are we Incas of Peru—Ata- 
hualpas who can fill a hall with gold? 
Now, twenty thousand—” 

“T will not pay one peso,” said [y 
Guardiola. His voice, low and vibrant 
was as a warder thrown down. On 
instant, all the length of the table, t! 
hurried speech, the growing excitement 
the interchange of taunt and bravado, 
ceased, and men leaned forward, waiting 
The silence was remarkable. Down i: 
the square was heard the sentine!’ 
tread; from a bough that drooped agai 
the wall a globe of vegetable gold 
with the noise of stone-shot. 

“Raze every house in Nueva Cord 
ba,” went on the Spaniard, “ play th 
earthquake and the wave—then sail aw 
anil away, marauders! and leave the | 
tress virgin, and the treasure no lighter 
by one pieee, and Luis de Guardiola to 
plan a day of vengeance against every 
English pirate in these seas!” 

He had risen from hia place, and 
that movement sprang aleo to thelr {r 
his ten cavaliers, At once arose a tun! 
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that might have resulted in the sever- 
ance of the truce with sharp steel had 
not the leaders of the several parties 
stayed with lifted arm and stern com- 
mand that threatened disgrace. At last 
was compelled a stillness sinister as that 
of the air before a great storm. 

“T bid our guests good night,” said 
the Admiral. “Our enemies we shall 
meet again. I think that so slight a 
ransom will not now content us. As you 
ride through the streets of Nueva Cor- 
doba look your last, sefiors, upon her 

idly houses and pleasant places.” 

“Do thy worst!” answered De Guar- 

la, grinning like a death’s-head. 

Mexia wiped the sweat from his brow. 

“Let us go—let us go, Don Luiz! 

tile here. There’s a strangeness in 

air—my heart beats to bursting! 
Teresa, give that the wine was 
poisoned !” 

Back to their fortress rode the Span- 
rds, up the bare, steep, pallid hillside, 
through the tunal, over the moat; back 
to the town rode the English, who with 
the punctilio of the oeeasion had accom- 
panied their foes to the base of the hill. 
They rode through the streets which that 

rning they had laid waste, and through 

se that the stern Admiral had sworn 
destroy. There black ruin faced them 
rkly; here doomed things awaited 
itely. The town was little, and it seem- 
to cower before them like a child. 
most in silence did they, ride, lifted 
nd restless in mind, thought straining 
the leash, but finding no words that 
uld free it. 

“How hot is the night!” spoke Baldry 
t last. ™ Hast noticed the smell of the 

th? We killed a great serpent com- 
ing across the plain to-day.” 

“Tlow the sea burns!” said Henry 
edley. “There is a_ will-o’-the-wisp 

n the marsh yonder.” 

“Tere they call it the soul of the 

rant Aguirre,” answered Ferne. “A 

t soul,” 

\ little longer and they parted for the 

ht to meet early next morning in 

ineil with the Admiral, If to Nueva 
doba, stripped and beaten, trembling 
eneath the fear of worse things to come, 
in army with banners held the land, so, 
‘i no lesser Hght, did the English see 
thomeelves, and they meant to have the 
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treasure and to humble that white for- 
tress. But it must be done quickly, 
quickly! Pampatar in Margarita, the 
castle of Paria or Berreo’s settlement in 
Trinidad, could send no ships that might 
contend with the four swinging yonder 
in the river’s mouth, but from the west 
at any hour, from La Guayra or Santa 
Marta, thunderbolts might fall. Would 
they indeed be wholly victors, then a gen- 
eral and overwhelming attack must soon 
be planned, soon made. 


Weary enough from the day’s work, 
yet, when he and his fellow adventurers 
had exchanged good night, Mortimer 
Ferne went not to his quarters. In- 
stead he passed through a dim corri- 
dor to the little cell-like room where was 
lodged Master Francis Sark, whom the 
English kept under surveillance, and 
who, under another name, had given 
to Pedro Mexia his knowledge of Eng- 
lish speech and English history. What 
persuasion the Captain of the Cygnet 
used, what bribe or promise or threat, 
what confidence that there was more to 
tell thereby like a magnet compelling 
any wandering information, is not known; 
nor is known what hatred of his con- 
queror, of a gallant form and a stainless 
name, may have uncoiled itself to poison- 
ous ends in the soul of the small, smug, 
innocent-seeming man to whom he 
spoke; but at the end of a half-hour the 
Captain of the Cygnet left his prisoner 
of the San José, moved swiftly and 
lightly down the corridor to his own 
apartment, where he crossed to the win- 
dow and stood there with his eyes upon 
the fortress of Nueva Cordoba, rising 
shadowy upon its shadowy hill. So often 
had he looked upon it that now, despite 
the night, he saw with precision the 
squat, white walls, the dark sweep of the 
encircling tunal, and, strong clasp for 
that thorny girdle, the too formidable 
battery bestriding the one apparent open- 
ing. “Another path!” he said to him- 
self, “Masked and hidden, unguarded, 
known only to their leaders, ,.. To 
come upon them from the rear while, 
eatlike, they watch the highway yonder!” 
His breath came in a long sigh of satis- 
faction, “ What if he lies? Why should 
he lie, seeing that he is in our power! 
But if he does, , .” 
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Minutes passed and yet he _ stood 
there, gazing with thoughtful eyes at 
hill and fortress rising above the silent 
town. Finally he went over to Robin-a- 
dale, asleep upon a pallet, and shaking 
him awake, bade the lad to follow him 
but make no noise, To the sentinels at 
the great door, in the square, at the edge 
of the town, he gave the word of the night, 
and so issued with the boy from the 
huddle of flat-roofed houses, overhung 
by palm-trees, to the open plain. 

Overhead innumerable 

and earth 
of luminous 


stars, between 
incalculable swarms 
from the soil a 
heavy exhalation as of musk, here arid 
there cacti like columns, like 
like dark writhing fingers 
thrust from the teeming earth ;—Robin-a- 
dale liked not the place, wondered what 
dangerous errand his master was upon, but 
since he as greatly feared as greatly loved 
the man he served, cared not to ask. 
Presently Ferne turned, and a few mo- 
ments found them climbing the long 
western slope of the hill, above them the 
dim outline of the fortress, the dark 
fringe of the tunal. Half-way up they 
came to a little rocky plateau, and here 
Ferne paused, hesitated a moment, then 
sat down upon a great stone and looked 
out to sea. He was waiting for the moon 
to rise, for with her white finger she must 
point out that old way through the 
tunal of which Master Francis Sark had 
told him. Was it indeed there? The 
man, he thought, had all the marks of 
a liar. Again, why should he lie, being 
in their power?’—unless treachery were 
so ingrained that it was his natural 
speech. By all the tokens Sark had given, 
the opening should not be fifty yards 
away. When the moon rose he would see 
for himself. 

A pale radiance in pro- 
claimed her approach. wait he 
must he waited patiently, and by de- 


heave n 


insects, 


plac 8, 


candelabra, 


the east 
Since 


grees withdrew his mind from his er- 
rand and from strife and plotting. The 
boy crouched in silence beside him. 


There was air upon these heights, and 
the stir of it made Robin-a-dale to 
shiver. He gazed about him fearfully, 
for it was a dismal place. From behind 
those piled rocks, from the shadow of 
those strange trees, what things might 
creep or spring? Robin thought it time 
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that the adventure were ended, and h 
he dared had said as much. Lights w 
burning upon the Cygnet where she r 
in the pale river, near to the Phan 
with the Mere Honour and the Marig 
just beyond, and there came 
boy a great homesickness for her dec! 
He crept as closely as he might to | 
Captain, sitting there as quietly as 
the teeming, musky soil were good Dev 
earth, and that phosphorescent ocean t 
gray waves of English seas, and he la 
his hand upon Sir Mortimer’s boot 
knee, and so was somewhat comforted. 

Upon Ferne, waiting in inaction, looki: 
out over the vast, dim panorama of ear 
and ocean, there fell, after the fever a1 
exaltation, the stress and exertion of 1 
past hours, a strange moud of quiet, 
dreaming, and of peace. Sitting th 
in listless strength, he thought in qui 
tude and tenderness of other things th 
gold, and fame, and the fortress which 
must be taken of Nueva Cordoba. Wit! 
his eyes upon the gleaming sea he thought 
of Damaris Sedley, and of Sidney, and 
a day at Windsor when the Queen ha 
showed him much favor, and of a litt! 
windy knoll, near to his house of Fer 
where, returning from hunting or hawk 
ing, he was wont to check his hors 
that he might taste the sweet an 
sprightly air. 

Now this man waited at the thresh: 
of an opening door, and like a child | 
fancy gathered door-step flowers, reckins 
nothing of the widening space behi: 
the beckoning hands, the strange cha 
bers into which shortly he must go. Y 
who shall say that through the opening 
door there stole no breath of colder a 
no echo of some shrillest voice bidding 
the soul to say farewell,—to say farew 
forever to the door-step flowers — f 
none such grew beyond? Such faint a 
far monition may have touched him, 
now for a little while his mind dv 
lightly upon all things, gazed quiet 
upon a wide, retreating landscape, 
saw that great and small are one. He \ 
wont to think of Damaris Sedley w 
ardor, imagining embraces, kisses, c1 
of love, sweet lips, warm arms,—but 
night he seemed to see her in a glass, 
somewhat dimly. She stood a little re- 
mote, quiet, sweet, and holy, and his 
spirit chastened itself before her. Dear 
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were his friends to him; his heart lodged 


them in spacious chambers and lapped 
them with observance; now he thought 
whimsically and lightly of his guests 


as though their lodgings were far re- 


oved from that misty central hall where 
he himself abode. Loyal with the fan- 
tastie loyalty of an earlier time, practiser 
of chivalry and Honor’s fanatic, for a 
moment those things also lost their 
alieney and edge. Word and deed of 
this life appeared of the silver and the 
moonlight, not of gold and sunlight; 
existence a dream and no matter of mo- 
ment. He plucked the flowers one by 
one, looked at them tranquilly, and laid 


ell. The shadow of the shadow claimed 
him, and to Whom deals the shadows 
something of spectacular interest may 
have elothed him waiting there before 

loor that was so nearly open. 

Nueva Cordoba lay still amongst her 
rustling palms; the ocean rippled gold, 
and like gold-dust were the scintillating 
clouds of insects; the limpid river palely 
slid between its mangrove banks, a low 

nd sighed, a night-bird called; far, far 

the forest behind the hill a muffled 
roar proclaimed that the jaguar had 
ind its meat. The moon rose—such 
moon as never had England looked 
upon. Pearl, amethyst, and topaz were 

* rings; she made the boss of a vast 
shield; like God’s own candle she lit the 
night. “ At home the nightingales would 
sing,’ thought Sir Mortimer. “ Ah, 
Philomela, here befits a wilder song than 
hine!” He looked toward the Cyg- 
net, still as a painted ship upon the 
silver sluggish flood. “ When there shall 
be no more sea, what will seamen do?” 
Over the marsh wandered the ignes fatui. 
“Tlow restlessly and to no bourne dost 
thou move, lost soul!” The boy at his 

t stirred and sighed. “ Poor Robin! 
Tired and sleepy and frightened, art not? 
Why, dear knave, the jaguar is not roar- 
ing for thee!” Bending, he put an arm 
about the lad and drew him to his side. 
“T only wait for the brightness to grow,” 
he said. “Do not shiver so! In a little 
while we shall be gone.” 

The moon rose higher and the plain 
grew spectral, the town a dream town, 
and the ships dream ships. Ferne turned 
slightly so that he might behold the Cor- 
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dillera. In mystery and enormity the 
mountains reared themselves, high as 
the battlements of heaven, deep as those 
of hell. The Elizabethan looked long 
upon them, and he wreathed that utter 
wall, that sombre and terrific keep, with 
strange imaginings. 

At last the two, master and boy, arose, 
and climbing the farther slope. to the 
tunal, began to skirt that spiked and 
thorny circlet, moving warily because to 
the core it was envenomed. Beneath the 
sun it swarmed with hideous life; be- 
neath the moon the poison might yet stir. 
The moon silvered the edge of things, 
drew illusion like a veil across the haunt- 
ed ring; below, what hidden foulness! 
. . » Did the life there know its hideous- 
ness? Those lengths and coils, those 
twisting locks of Medusa, might think 
themselves desirable. These pulpy, stark- 
ly branching cacti, these shrubs that bred 
poignards, these fibrous ropes, dark and 
knotted lianas, binding all together like 
monstrous exaggerations of the tenants 
of the place, like serpents seen of a 
drunkard, were they not to themselves 
as fair as the fairest vine or tree or 
flower? The dwellers here deceived 
themselves, never dreamed they were so 
thwart and distorted. 

As he walked, the halo of the moon 
seemed to widen until it embraced a quar- 
ter of the heavens. The sea beneath was 
molten silver. A low sound of waves was 
in his ears, and a wind pressed against 
him faintly, like a ghost’s withstanding. 
From the woods towards the mountains 
came a long, bestial- ery, hoarse and 
mournful. “QO God,” said Sir Mor- 
timer, “whither dost Thou draw us? 
What am I? What is my meaning and 
my end?” 

Beyond loomed the fortress, all its 
lineaments blurred, softened, qualitied 
like a dream by the flooding moon- 
light. A snake stretching across their 
path, Sir Mortimer drew his sword, but 
the creature slipped away, kept before 
them for a while, then turned aside into 
its safe home. They came to the place 
they were seeking. Here was the cac- 
tus, taller than its fellows, and gaunt 
as a gallows-tree, and here the pro- 
jecting end of a fallen cross. Be- 
tween showed no vestige of an open- 
ing; dark, impervious, formidable as a 
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fortress wall, the tunal met the eye. 
Ferne, attacking it with his sword, thrust 
aside a heavy curtain of broad - leaved 
vine, came upon a network of thorn and 
spike and prickly leaf, hewed this away, 
to find behind it a like barrier. Evi- 
dently the man had lied!—to what pur- 
pose Sir Mortimer Ferne would present- 
ly make it his business to discover. .. . 
There overtook him a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, depression of spirit, cold and 
sick distaste of the place. Torn and 
breathless, in very savagery over his de- 
feated hope and fool’s errand, he thrust 
with all his strength at the heart of this 
panoplied foe. His blade, piercing the 
swart curtain, met with no resistance. 
With an exclamation he threw himself 
against that thick-seeming barrier, and 
so, with Robin-a-dale behind him, burst 
into a narrow, secret way, masked at en- 
trance and exit, and winding like a ser- 
pent through the tunal which surrounded 
the fortress of Nueva Cordoba. 


CHAPTER VI 
fmt Neptune keep the plate - fleet 
at Cartagena!” whistled Arden. 
“When I go I’ll dress in cloth 
of gold, eat tongues of peacocks, and 
drink dissolved pearls!” 

“When I go home I'll build again my 
father’s house,” said Henry Sedley. 

“In Plymouth port there’s a bark 
IT know,” quoth Baldry. “When I go 
home she’s mine,—I’ll make of her an- 
other Star!” 

“When I go home- said Sir Mor- 
timer, and paused. The early light 
was on his face, a deeper light within 
his eyes that saw the rose which he should 
gather when he went home. Then, since 
he would not utter so deep and dear a 
thought—* When we go home,” he said, 
and began to speak—half in earnest, half 
in relief from the gravity of the past 
council—of that returning. By de- 
the fire burned, and he whose 
spirit the live coal touched as it touched 
Sidney’s and, more rarely, Walter Ra- 
leigh’s, bore his listeners with him in 
a rhapsody of anticipation, Long fronds 
of palm drooped without the room which 
held them, Englishmen in a world or 
savage or Spanieh, but their spirits fol- 
lowed the speaker to green fields of Kent 
or Devon, They saw the English sum- 


home 


grees 
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mer, saw the twilight fall, heard the lon 
ly tinkle of far sheep-bells, heard t| 
nightingales singing beneath the mo 
that shone on England. Friends’ hom 
opened to them; Grenville welcomed 
them to Stowe, Sidney to charmed Per 
hurst. Then to London and the Tri; 
Tun! Bow Bells rang for them; tl 
drank in the inn’s long-room;; their na 
were in men’s mouths. What welcon 
what clashing of the bells, when th 
should sail up the Thames again—+t| 
Mere Honour, the Cygnet, the Marig 
and the Phenix—with treasure in th 
holds, and for pilot that bright ang 
Fame! What should they buy with th: 
treasure? what should they do with th 
fame? Treasure should beget stout shi; 
stout hearts to sail them; fame, laid 
increase, might swell to deathless glory! 
Sea-captains now, sea-kings would th 
English be, gathering tribute from th: 
waters and the winds, bringing gifts 
England—frankincense of wealth, myrrh 
of knowledge, spikenard of power !—til! 
robed and crowned, she rose above th 
peoples, Joseph’s sheaf, Joseph’s star! 
On went the charmed words, each 
lantern flashed on thought, grave, poet 
telling of triumph, yet far removed 
from gross optimism, not without 
that strange, melancholy note sound 
ing now and again amongst the age’ 
crashing chords. Abruptly his voic 
fell, but presently with a lighter not 
he broke the silence in which |} 


> 


listeners gazed upon the stately vision 


he had conjured up. 
to Frank Drake of this night! Car 
not hear Richard Hawkins laugh in t! 
Triple Tun’s long-room? The Que 
too, in her palace will laugh,—like a n 
with the flash in her eye and her wh 


hand clenched! And they whom 
love, What is the word for t 
night, John Nevil? I may give 
Then—Dione!” 


It was the red dawn after his vigil 
the fortress hill: in the great room of | 
atone house the leaders of the expeditior 
had followed, line by line, his 
point as it drew upon the flagging 
plan of attack, to which they gave inst 


Bw 


“Ah, we will talk 


adoption; Master Francis Sark had been 


dismissed, and to the Admiral’s er 


hint of possible treachery Ferne had 


anawered, “Ay, John Nevil, I also th 
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he lone- him a false-hearted craven, Spaniolated for suddenly Chance, leaving all neu- 
urd the and perverse, a huckster, whose wares trality, threw herself, a goddess armed, 
> mo do go to the highest bidder! Well, with upon the Spanish side. In the very 
’ homes ur hand at his throat we do not bid shadow of the hill, the mounted Eng- 
eleomed the highest ?” lish, well ahead of those on foot, Mexia’s 
d Per Now as he raised on high his tankard disordered band making for the shelter 
. Tri ; to drink to the word of the coming night, of the tunal, a Spaniard turned, raised 
n; they suddenly from the square below, shatter- his harquebus and fired. The great bay 
r names ing all the languid stillness of the tropic steed which bore Sir Mortimer Ferne 
releome, q dawn, brayed a trumpet, arose a noise of reared, screamed, then fell, hurling its 
on th ‘ hurrying steps and hasty voices. Baldry, rider to earth, where he lay, senseless, 
1in—th 3 at the window, wheeled, color in his stark in black armor, with a knot of rose- 
‘arig: 3 cheeks, light in his deep eyes. colored velvet in his crest. 
in th B “War is my mistress! Down the hill- No hawk like De Guardiola was Pedro 
t angel 4 side come those to whom I can speak— Mexia, but when luck pinioned his prey 
th their ; can speak as well as thou, Sir Mortimer his talons were strong to close upon it. 
th thei 4 Ferne!” The door was flung open, and Now on the instant he wheeled, swooped 
at shi} " ; Ambrose Wynch, a mighty man in a_ with all his might upon the disordered 
laid + ; battered breastplate and morion, looked vanguard of the English. Baldry and 
s glory! illy in upon them. those with him fought madly, the Eng- 
wuld th “The Dons supped so well last night, lish on foot made all haste; the prostrate 
rom thi Sir John, that now they’re coming to figure, pinned beneath the dying bay, 
gifts to ‘ reakfast! ’Tis just a flourish—no great became the centre of a wild mélée, the 
1, myrrh 3 rtie. Shall a handful of us go out hotly contested prize of friend and foe! 
or !—till, against them ?” Then burst from the tunal, came at 
yove the 4 [That sally from the fortress was led a run down the hill, re - enforcements 
star! 1 by Mexia, who somewhat burned to wipe for Mexia. ... 
each a " out the memory of his lost battery at the Erelong, Don Luiz de Guardiola sent 
», poetic, , ver’s mouth. And as blind Fortune’s to inform Sir John Nevil that he had for 
removed : earest favor flutters often to the lackey his prisoner one of the latter’s captains. 
without 4 while the master snatches vainly, so it be- It appeared to the Governor of Nueva 
sound Ms fell in this case, for Mexia’s chance raid, Cordoba that the English held the man 
he age’s 5 a piece of mere bravado to which De in some esteem,—perchance even that he 
is voic Guardiola had given grudging consent, was their leader’s close friend. Sir John 
ter not was productive of results. Bravado for Nevil would understand that to a Span- 
lich his § bravado, interchange of chivalric folly, of ish soldier and good son of the Church 
y vision ; magnificence that was not war,—forth to the prisoner was, inevitably, mere pirate 
will talk meet the Spaniard and his company and heretic, to be dealt with as such. 
{ GOanst = must go no greater force of Englishmen! To this announcement John Nevil re- 
‘h in the ‘ Luiz de Guardiola, Governor of Nueva turned curt answer. Nueva Cordoba lay 
» Queen, 4 Cordoba, kept his state in his fortress; in the hollow of his hand, and at his dis- 
ke a mal - therefore, Sir John Nevil, Admiral of the posal were some Spanish lives perhaps 
er wh inelish and of no less worth than the not altogether valueless in the eves of 
hom tilian, remained for this skirmish Don Luiz de Guardiola, sinee their kin 
for to ctive. On both sides their captains dred and friends and Spain herself micht 
give ; laved the game, hold him responsible for their sudden 
Sir Mortimer Ferne and Robert Baldry and piteous taking off, 
vigil 01 at the head of threescore men, some When an hour had dragged itself away 
m of t . mounted, some on foot, deemed themselves the fortress spoke again, and its speech 
xpedition and this medley sufficient for Pedro was of a piece with the Governor’s mind, 
is sword Mexia, Nor ean it be said that their The peril of the town and the lives with 
ageing reckoning was at fault, since Mexia, deep in it was ignored, Bluntly, the price 
re instant in curses, had at last to make hasty way of Sir Mortimer Ferne’s life was this 
had been ross the strip of plain between Nueva and this—and this! 
V's grav f Cordoba and its fortress. Too easily did The Admiral made reply that Honor 
erne had the English repel an idle sortie, too was too dear a price for the life of any 


‘Iso think eagerly did they follow Mexia in retreat, English gentleman. He and Sir Mor- 


















































274 HARPER’S 
timer Ferne declined the terms of Don 
Luiz de Guardiola. The safety of his 
friend should, however, ransom a city. 
Deliver the captive sound in life and 
limb, and the English would withdraw 
from Nueva Cordoba, and proceed with 
their ships upon their way. Reject this 
offer, let harm befall the prisoner, and 
Don Luiz de Guardiola should see how 
Jchn Nevil mourned his friends! 

The Governor answered that his terms 
held. The evening before, the English 
leader had been pleased to announce that 
if by moonrise of this night he had not-in 
hand fifty thousand ducats, Nueva Cor- 
doba should lie in ashes; now Don Luiz 
de Guardiola, more generous, gave Sir 
John Nevil until the next sunrise to 
heap upon the quay at the Bocca all gold 
and silver, all pearls, jewels, wrought 
work and other treasure stolen from the 
King of Spain, to withdraw every Eng- 
lish soul from the galleon San José, 
leaving her safe anchored in the river 
and above her the Spanish flag, to aban- 
don town and battery and retire to his 
ships, under oath, upon the delivery to 
him of the prisoner, to quit at once and 
forever these seas. Did the first beams 
of the sun find the English yet in Nu- 
eva Cordoba, then the light should also 


behold the death with ignominy of 
the prisoner. 
“He will not die with ignominy,” 


spoke the Admiral when the herald had 
come and gone. “ Death cannot wear a 
form so base that he, nobly dying, will 
not ennoble.” 

“Do you purpose, then, that he shall 
die?” demanded Baldry, roughly. 

“TI purpose that if he lives I may look 
him in the face,” answered the other. 
“We may not buy his life with the dis- 
honor of us all.” His stern face working, 
he covered his bearded lips with his hand. 
“But as God lives, he shall not die! 
We have until the next sunrising.” 

“There is more in it than meets the 
eye,” said Arden. “These monstrous 
conditions! . . . One would say that the 
Spaniard means there shall be no rescue.” 

Henry Sedley broke in passionately. 
“ Ay, that is it! Did you not hear their 
talk last night?” 

“For many a year, as I have gone jos- 
tling up and down, I have studied the 
faces of men,” pursued Arden. “ With 
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this Governor the cart draws the hor 
and his particular quarrel takes pre: 
dence of his public duty. I think that 


the wreaking of a grudge he wou 
stand at nothing.” 
The Admiral paced the floor. Ard 


eying him, spoke again with emotion. 

“Mortimer Ferne is as dear to 1 
as to you, John Nevil! ...I1 think 
the men of the Minion and of Jo! 
Oxenham.” 

In the silence that followed his wo: 
each man had his vision of the men 
the Minion and of John Oxenham. Th 
Baldry spoke, roughly and loudly, 
was his wont: 

“T think not of the dead, for who 
there’s no help. For the living man, | 
and I have yet to meet! There is to-night 
—there is the path he found—no doubt 
he counts upon our attacking as w 
planned! He is subtle with his words 
no doubt he’ll hold them off—insinuat« 
make them look only to the seaward—” 

The Admiral, coming to the table, 
leaned his weight upon it. “ Gentlem 
you all do know that this is my frie 
whom I love as David of old loved Jor 
than. Of the value of his life, of that 
great promise which his death would cut 
short, I will not speak. I also think that 
this Governor, believing himself, t! 
treasure, and his men-at-arms 
ecareth naught for the town whose p 
tector he is called. Therefore an 
would save the man who is dear to us 
and to England from I know not what 
fate, from the fate perhaps of John Oxen- 
ham, this night must we take by storm 
the fortress, using the plan of attack, the 
hour, ay and the word of the night, which 
he gave us. If it is now less simple 
thing, if this Spaniard will surely sleep 
in his armor to-night, yet there is none 
to tell him that, offering at his face, w 
do mean to strike him in the back. If 
our onslaught be but swift and furious 
enough we may, God willing, bring forth 
in triumph both the treasure and the man 
whose welfare so outweighs the treasure.” 

“ Amen to that,” answered Arden; “ but 
I have a boding spirit. It seems to me 
that the blessed sun himself hath 
shrunken, and I would I might wring t! 
neck of yonder yelling bird! ... That 
Englishman, that Francis Sark—he 
well guarded ?” 


secu! 
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“ John Appleby keeps the door,” said the 
Admiral, briefly. “ The window is barred 
nd beyond reaching. ... Yea, I grant, 
did Mortimer Ferne, his knavery, but 
w, as nearly as we can sail to the wind 
the truth, the man, desiring restitu- 
n and reward, speaks plain honesty.” 
“He spoke ‘plain honesty’ after the 
f ‘ing of the San José,’ muttered Ar- 
a den. “Yet we found a hawk where 
ia looked for a wren’s nest. Oh, 
I grant you there were explanations 
enough to stand between him and the 
rd-arm, and that Fortune, having 


a turned her wheel in our favor, apparently 
[ left her industry and fell asleep! She 
s awakened this morning.” 


“Wring thine own neck for a bird of 
ill omen!” began Baldry, to be cut short 


by the Admiral’s grave “ Where all’s 
danger, whatever course we shape, who 
: gives a safer chart?” Then, as no one 


“ 


s} : “To our loss we have found both 
shoal and reef between us and yonder 
castle. Think you not that I know, as 
knew Sir Mortimer Ferne, that we are 
‘ shown a doubtful channel by a shifty 
= pilot? But beyond is the open sea of all 
me oour hopes. Fortune and her wheel, Giles 
Arden!—nay, rather God and His hand 
a over the issues of life and death!” 


Se em 


Up in his white fortress that same 
® hour De Guardiola heard in silence the 
Admiral’s message of defiance, then when 
he and Mexia were again alone frown- 
= ed thoughtfully over a slip of paper 
: which by devious ways had shortly before 
reached his hand. With all their vigi- 
lance not every hole and crevice could 
the English stop; Spanish was the town 

1 Spanish the overhanging fortress, 
and the former was the place of many wo- 
men and priests. The conquerors strove 
to secure the place as with a fowler’s 
net, yet now and again a bird of the air 
fluttered through their meshes. The pa- 
per which Don Luiz held ran as follows: 
“May not a countryman of heretics 
choose his own king? When Death peers 
too closely—as was the case upon the 
galleon San José—may not a man 
turn his coat and send Death seeking 
elsewhere? Death gone by, may not the 
man be willing (if it be so that he is not 
well entreated of his new masters) to 
take again the colors to which on a 
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Corpus Christi day of which you wot he 
swore fealty? At sunrise this morning the 
English laid toils for you. I have knowl- 
edge to sell. Will you buy my wares 
with five thousand pesos of silver and the 
letter to Cartagena which I desired? ... 
I wrap this in a fig-leaf and drop it from 
the window to Dolores laughing with the 
seamen below. If you will buy, then 
raise above the battery a pennant of red 
that may be seen from the room with the 
hidden door in the Friar’s House.” 

“The dog! I thought that he per- 
ished with Antonio de Castro!” spoke 
Mexia. 

“That he did not,” answered the Gov- 
ernor. “ He is so false that were there 
none else with whom to play the traitor, 
his right hand would betray his left... . 
The English called him Francis Sark.” 

“You'll pay?” 

“He shall think I'll pay,” said the 
other. “So they lay their toils!—it 
needs not this paper to tell me that;” he 
tapped it as it lay before him. “ Some- 
what will this Englishman, this Nevil, do 
to-night. He hath his game in his mind,— 
his hand on this piece, his eye on that, 
these pawns in reserve, those advanced 
for action.” De Guardiola leaned back 
in his chair and studied the ceiling. 
“Ha, Pedro! we must discover what he 
would do! When I know his disposi- 
tions, blessed Mother of God, what check 
may I not give him!” 

“But if Desmond escapes not,” be- 
gan the duller Mexia. “ we may learn not 
at all, or we may learn too late. Then 
all’s conjecture. They fight like fiends, 
and day by day we lose. What if they 
overbear us yet ?”’ 

Don Luiz brought his gaze from the 
ceiling to meet the look of the lesser man. 
Mexia fidgeted, at last burst forth: 
“There are times when the devil dwells 
in your eye and upon your lip! Twas 
so you smiled in the Valdez matter and 
when that slave girl died! What do 
you mean?” 

“ Mean?” answered De Guardiola, still 
smiling. “I mean, my friend, that we 
must know what traps they bait down 
yonder.” He called to those who waited 
without, wrote an order and sent it to 
the officer in command at the battery. 
“Tp goes one traitor’s signal! . . . Good 
Pedro, when Fate gives to you your en- 
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emy; says, ‘Now! Revenee yourself to 
the uttermost !’—what do you do?” 

“Why, I take his life,” answered 
Mexia. “Then shall he trouble me 
no more.” 

“ Now I,” said Don Luiz, “I give him 
memories of me. Mayhap the dead do 
not remember. So live my foe! but live 
in hell, remembering the brand upon thy 
soul and that it was I who set it glow- 
ing there!” 

“Well, I am thy friend, am I not?” 
quoth Mexia, comfortably. “I am not 
Englishman nor Valdez nor Cimmaroon 
slave, and so I fear not thy smile. It 
is twelve of the clock. . . . Do you think 
that Desmond knows so much ?”’ 

“ Not more than one other,” answered 
De Guardiola, and called for a flask 
of wine. 

The day wore on in heat and light, 
white glare from the hill, and from the 
sea fierce gleams of blue steel. The 
coasts loomed, the plain moved in the 
hot air. Here the plain was arid, and 
there yellow flowers turned it to a ragged 
Field of Cloth of Gold. The gaunt cacti 
stood rigid, and the palms made no mo- 
tion where they dropped against the blue. 
In cohorts to and fro went the colored 
birds; along the sandy shores, rose pink 
and scarlet and white, crowded the fla- 
mingoes. Crept on the noonday stillness; 
the slow afternoon, the sun de- 
clined, and every hour of that day had 
been long, long! One would have said 
that it was the longest day of the year. 
Throughout it, dominant upon its as- 
cending ground, white, impregnable, and 
silent as a sepulchre, rose the fortress. 
Before the fortress, slumberous also, 
couched the long, low fortification of 
stone and earthwork commanding in its 
turn the road through the tunal. In the 
town below, alealde and friar waited 
trembling upon the English Admiral with 
representations that the quality of mercy 
is not strained. The slight rills of gold 
yet hidden in Nueva Cordoba burst forth 
and began to flow fast and more fast 
toward the English quarters. From the 
churches, Dominican and Franciscan, 
wailed the miserere, and the women and 
children trembled beneath the roofs which 
at any moment might no longer give them 
sanctuary. For all the blazing sunshine, 
the place began to wear a look of doom. 


came 
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Off the mangrove - shadowed shore 
dark ships were making ready to s 
Watching them, the fearful people | 
lieved that it would be by the light of the 
burning town, perhaps to the thunder of 
the falling fortress, that the sails would 
spread themselves and, gorged like v 
pires, their enemies flit forth 
the moon. 

During the day the English dragged 
Mexia’s conquered guns to the edge of 
the town, and under their cover threw 
up earthworks and planted their arti] 
where it might speak with effect. C 
termove: Spanish soldiery appeared 
fore the battery, and, according to the 
tactics of the time, began to make thorny 
with abattis, poisoned stakes, and other 
devices the way of the enemy across 
open space which it guarded. English 
marksmen picked them off, others took 
their place; they falling also, one great 
gun from the fort bellowed defiance. Its 
echoes ceasing, silence again wrapped the 
white ascent and all that crowned it. 
For days now each antagonist had that 
knowledge of the other that ammunit 
was the pearl of price only to be fu 
shown by warrant of circumstances. 

The sun in sinking cast a strange 
light. It stained the sea, and the air 
so partook of that glow that town 
and fortress sprang into red significanc 
The river also, where swung the dark 
ships, was ensanguined, as was every 
ripple upon the shore, where now the 
birds grew very clamorous. There were 
no clouds; only the red ball of the sun 
descending, and a clear field for the 
stars. The evening wind arose; at last 
the day died; unheralded by any dusk, 
on eame the night. Color of blood 
changed to color of gold, gleamed and 
glistened the sea, sparkled the fireflics, 
shone the deep stars; over the marsh 
flared the will-o’-the-wisp like a torch |it 
to bad ends. 

Nueva Cordoba was held by two-thirds 
of the English force; now for the Span- 
iards’ greater endangering down from 
each ship’s side came, man by man, we!l- 
nigh all of that division which looked to 
the safety of the fleet. So great was the 
prize, so intolerable any idea of defeated 
purpose, that for this night—this night 
only —the balances could not be held 
evenly. Precaution lifted from one side 
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Half-tone plat raved by F. A. Pettit 


“DO YOU PURPOSE, THEN, THAT HE SHALL DIE?’ DEMANDED BALDRY 











SIR MORTIMER. 


added weight to the other, and the bor- 
rowing from Peter became of less mo- 
ment than the paying of Paul. Day by 
day, north and east and west, watchmen 
n the tops of the Mere Honour, the Cyg- 
‘ the Marigold, and the Phanix had 
seen no hostile sail upon the bland and 
smiling ocean. The river ran in mazes; 
undulating like a serpent it came from 
hidden sources, and its heavy borders of 
imarind and mangrove sent long shad- 
ys out toward midstream. The watch- 
en looked to the river also; but no 
rreater thing ever appeared than some 
Indian canoe gliding down from illimita- 
ble forests. Now the ships were left 
for what was meant to be the 
briefest while. The sick manned them; 
ether with a handful of the unhurt 
looked down from the decks and 
spered envious farewells to their com- 
rades in the boats below. High above 
boats towered the black hulls; the 
topmasts overlooked sea and land; the 
bold figureheads, that had drunk the brine 
many a storm and looked unmoved 
upon strange sights, gazed into the dark- 
38 with inserutable, blank eyes. 
Silently the boats made landing, swift- 
and silently through the darkness two 
hundred men the little plain, 
nd their leader was Robert Baldry. Out 
m Nueva Cordoba, stealing through 
ruined and depopulated quarter of 
town, came a shadowy band, and 
ey from the town and they from the 
er met at the base of the long, west- 
ird slope of the hill, Thence they 
mbed to the rocky plateau where, the 
eht before, Sir Mortimer Ferne had 
made Here they halted, while 
Ilenry Sedley and ten men went on 
to the tunal as, the night before, 
man had gone. By the signs that 
lerne had given them they found the 
ntrance which they sought, and when 
they had thrust aside the curtain of 


ma med 


crossed 


pause, 


branch and vine, saw the clearing through 


the tunal. It lay beneath the stars, a 
narrow defile much overgrown, walled on 
either side by the impenetrable wood. 
On went Sedley and his men, cautiously, 
silently, until they had well-nigh pierced 
the tunal, that was scarce wider, indeed, 
than an English copse. Before them, 
quiet as the tomb, rose the fortress—no 
sound save their stealthy movement and 
Vou. CVIII.—No, 644—35 


the stir of the life that was native to the 
woods, no sign of sentience other than 
their own. Back they went to the plateau 
and made report, then with Baldry and 
half of all the English force waited for 
the Admiral’s attack upon that notablo 
fortification which guarded the known 
entrance through the tunal. 

Rising ground and the bulk of the 
fortress hid from them the battery; they 
would hear, not John Nevil’s on- 
slaught, so now they watched the east 
for the silver signal of attack. Not long 
did they watch. Above the waters tho 
firmament became milk white; an argent 
line appeared, thickened:—one moment 
of the moon, then tumult, shouting, the 
blast of a trumpet, the sound of small 
arms, and the roar of those guns’ which 
must be rushed upon and _ silenced! 
Noises of bird and beast had the tropic 
night, all the warfare and the wrangling 
with which life exacts tribute from 
life, but now the feud of man with man 
voiced itself to the stars. So great and 
stern was the uproar that it seemed 
as though John Nevil might oversweep 
with his iron determination that too for- 
midable battery and unaided seize upon 
the fortress, 

No tarrying after the burst of sound 
and light made Baldry and his men. Up 
the steep ground they swept toward that 
pale, invulnerable castle borne upon the 
shoulder of the hill, faintly outlined 
against the pallid east. On they came, 
a long thin line of men of England to 
that secret path through the tunal, Dev- 
on was there, and Kent and Sussex, 
and many a goodly shire beside. Men 
of land-fights and of sea-fights were 
they, and of old adventures to alien 
countries, strong of heart and frame, 
and very fiercely minded toward the 
of Nueva Cordoba. It with- 
held from them the gold they wanted, 
and now within its grasp was a life they 
valued. To-night their will was set to 
take the one and rescue the other. They 
saw the treasure heaped and gleaming, 
and they saw the face and waved hand 
of Mortimer Ferne. They heard him 
laugh and gayly cry his thanks. 

They entered the defile. To the right 
and the left rose the impenetrable wood; 
before them wound a path thorny and 
difficult, where not more than three men 


see, 


fortress 
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might go abreast; beyond, the low mass springe would be trodden upon, the nu 
of the fortress was outlined against a ber of them who would come stealth 
red glare. On through the impeding through the tunal to that gin, the nat 
growth, where passage was just possible, of Nevil’s attack upon the front, w! 
rushed Baldry and his men. The way guard had been left in the town, w 
was not long, larger loomed the fortress, upon the ships. His information y 
louder grew the noise of attack and de- minute and accurate, and, hawk 
fence. At last the edge of the tunal was serpent, he acted upon it with fiercen 
reached, and they in the van, freed and with guile. 
from hindrance and delay, sprang for- The onward rush of the English | 
ward over open ground, marked here and been impetuous. They in the rear of | 
there by low bushes and some trailing first upon that frail bridge, unable 
growth, sweeping around the fortress to stay their steps, plunged also into t 
the rear of the battery, and apparently trench; those who were latest to clear 
of a solidity with the universal frame tunal surged forward in consternati 
of things. and confusion. Suddenly, from a | 
Suddenly, beneath the footing of the earthwork hastily raised in the shad 
foremost, the earth gave way andaline of of the fortress wall, and masked 
men stumbled, and pitched forward into bushes, burst a withering fire of chai: 
a trench which had been digged, which shot from cannon and culverin, of slight 
had been planted with pointed stakes, er missiles from falcon and bastard and 
which had been cunningly covered over saker, caliver and harquebus. The trench, 
by a leafy roof so thin that a child had dug in a half-circle, either end touching 
broken through. Not until toward the the tunal, made with the space it en 
sunset of that day had Don Luiz de closed, and which was now crowded 
Guardiola received information which the English, an iron trap, into which 
enabled him to lay snares, but since that with thunder and flame the Spanish 
hour he had worked with frantic haste. ordnance was pouring death. 
Now he knew the moment when his [TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


Clouds 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WELLS 


Of lightest leaf, or even the soft whir 
Of moving wings; a flower’s fragrant breath 
Would waken clamor of remembered things, 
Discords acute with anguish; even death 
Is loud with tears, and every passing brings 
Despair and questioning and bitter cry— 
There is no rest—no rest, beneath the sky. 


| LONG for stillness—deep, without the stir 


Yet far above us, like the wraiths of. years, 

The vapor of our laughter and our tears, 

Soft clouds float silently—so soft—so white— 
Dreamily fading in a world of blue; 

They pass forever from us to the light, 
Fair thoughts—bright visions—for the earth too true; 

And in the waiting stillness of the sky 

Is rest—oh, endless rest—where these drift by. 
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Disintegration of 


the Radioactive 


Elements 
BY ERNEST RUTHERFORD, F.R.S. 


Professor of Physics, McGill University 


OT more than seven years have 

elapsed since Henri Becquerel 

made the discovery that uranium 
and its compounds possessed the power 
of spontaneously and continuously emit- 
ting rays eapable of passing through 
substances opaque to light, of darkening 
a photographie plate, and of rapidly dis- 
charging an electroscope. In this short 
interval the subject has grown with 
surprising rapidity, and every fresh ad- 
dition to our knowledge has but added 
to the interest that has been aroused in 
the remarkable properties of the radio- 
active bodies, of which uranium was the 
first known example. 

As a result of an examination of all 
the known elements, thorium was found 
to possess the power of radiating to about 
the same degree as uranium, while the 
researches of M. and Madame Curie have 
led to the isolation from the radioactive 
mineral pitchblende of two very active 
bodies, radium and polonium. The for- 
mer has been found to be a new element 
f heavy atomic weight, possessing the 
power of spontaneous radiation to an 
astonishing degree. The radiations from 
. few grains of radium light up brilliant- 

an X-ray screen brought near it in a 
darkened room. In addition Debierne 
has found in pitchblende another ex- 
tremely active body, which he has named 
actinium, Neither polonium nor actini- 
um has yet been chemically isolated, 
but there seems to be no doubt that the 
latter in any case will prove to be a new 
element as active as radium itself. 

These radioactive bodies are remark- 
able not only for their power of natural- 
ly emitting rays over long intervals of 
time without apparent change, but also 
for the peculiar and distinctive properties 
of the radiations themselves. We shall 


confine our attention to a study of the 
radiating properties of the three best 
known and most studied radioactive sub- 
stances, uranium, thorium, and radium. 

The radiations from all these sub- 
stances are complex, and consist of three 
distinct kinds of rays, which, for con- 
venience, have been called the a, 6, and 
y rays. The ££ rays have been most 
widely studied, on account of their mark- 
ed penetrating power and their action 
of exciting phosphorescence in a large 
number of substances. These rays are 
readily deflected by a magnet, and have 
been shown to be of the same character 
as the cathode rays produced by the 
electric discharge in a highly exhausted 
vacuum tube. J. J. Thomson has shown 
that these cathode rays consist of streams 
of negatively charged corpuscles travel- 
ling with great velocity. The corpuscles, 
or electrons, as they are sometimes called, 
have a mass about one-thousandth part 
of the hydrogen atom, and are the small- 
est bodies known to science. The 3 rays 
are, however, spontaneously projected 
with a speed more than ten times as fast 
as the cathode rays in a vacuum tube, 
and move with an average velocity of 
more than 100,000 miles per second. 

The y rays, which are difficult to de- 
tect except in a very active substance 
like radium, are of extraordinary pene- 
trative power, producing an appreciable 
action through a foot thickness of solid 
iron. They appear to be a very pene- 
trating kind of Roentgen rays, produced 
at the moment of the sudden expulsion 
of the 8 or cathode ray. 

The 6 and y rays are of quite second- 
ary importance in the subject of radio- 
activity compared with the a _ rays. 
These rays have very slight penetrating 
power compared with the # or y rays, 
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being completely absorbed in their pas- 
sage through a few centimetres of air 
and a sheet of ordinary note-paper, I 
have recently found that these rays also 
can be deflected by very intense electric 
and magnetic fields, but in the opposite 
direction to the 8 ray. From results of 
this kind it found that the a 
rays consist of streams of heavy bodies 
projected with a velocity of about 20,000 
miles a second, and carrying a positive 
charge of electricity. The mass of the 
projected body is about twice as great 
as the mass of the hydrogen atom, and 
thus about 2000 times as great as the 
mass of the #3 or cathode ray. The 
velocity of the projected atom is enor- 
mous compared with that which can be 
given by mechanical means to ordinary 
matter. For example, a_ rifle - bullet 
travels with a velocity of about half a 
mile a second, but these projected atoms 
have a velocity 40,000 times greater. 
Since the energy of motion of a moving 
body increases as the square of the speed, 
the energy carried off by these atomic 
projectiles is enormous compared with 
their mass. If it were possible to give 
an equal velocity to an iron cannon-ball, 
the heat generated by its impact on a 
target would be many thousand times 
more than sufficient to melt the cannon- 
ball and dissipate it into vapor. 

The energy of motion of each of these 
projected atoms is so large that the flash 
of light set up by its impact on a screen 
of a suitable chemical substance, like 
zine sulphide, is able to be clearly per- 
ceived by the eye. Sir William Crookes 
has recently shown that if a small trace 
of radium is placed a few millimetres in 
front of such a sereen, and the screen 
looked at in a dark room by means of a 
magnifying-glass, the light given out is 
not uniformly distributed, but consists of 
a multitude of spots of light scintillating 
like the stars of the heavens on a clear 
night. This effect is due to the con- 
tinuous rain of atomic projectiles strik- 
ing the screen. Each projectile pro- 
duces, on ‘impact, a bright flash which 
is clearly seen by the eye. The experi- 
ment is a most striking and suggestive 
one, and brings vividly before the ob- 
server the characteristic property of 
radioactive bodies of throwing off from 
themselves minute particles of matter. 


has been 
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In viewing such an experiment, it is dj 
ficult to believe that radium would n 
soon dissipate itself by this continuoy 


projection of matter; but the numb: 


of atoms in the small mass of radiu 
is so enormous, that the process wou 
probably continue for hundreds of year 
appreciable 
radium was dissipated. 


before an fraction of t] 
In this continuous emission of aton 
projectiles from radium probably li 
the explanation of the remarkable fa 
recently observed by Curie and Labord 
that a pellet of radium is always 5° or 6 
Fahrenheit above the temperature of t! 
surrounding air. On this view, the heat 
ing of the radium is in reality due to tli 
bombardment of the mass of radium by) 
the a rays arising from its own mass 
Since each particle of the radium is en 
gaged in firing off projectiles and thes: 
projectiles are very easily stopped by 
solid matter, a large proportion of them 
does not escape, but is absorbed in tly 
mass of radium itself. The energy of 
motion of these projectiles is converted 
into heat in situ, and the temperatur: 
of the radium is in consequence raised 

above that of the air surrounding it. 

The rate of emission of a@ rays is unin- 
fluenced by a range of temperature lb: 
tween that of liquid air and of a red hea 
It depends only on the amount of tl 
active element present, and is unaffected 
by the combination of the latter wit 
inactive substances. The radiating powe: 
is thus an inherent property of the radio 
active elements, and must reside in thi 
atoms themselves, Since the radiation 
consists in the projection of matter, th 
matter must be a part of the atom, and 
the latter must suffer disintegration 
Now it is impossible to imagine an 
mechanism possessed by the heavy atom: 
of the radioactive elements whereby they 
suddenly project from rest a portion 
themselves with enormous velocity.  !' 
seems far more likely that the aton 
themselves are very complex systems, co! 
sisting of smaller charged parts in rapid 
rotation and held in equilibrium by th 
mutual forces. For some reason t!i' 
atom becomes unstable, and one of th« 
parts suddenly escapes from the system 
with the velocity it possessed in its orbit. 

The view that the radioactive elements 
are suffering spontaneous disintegration 
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DISINTEGRATION OF THE 


has been recently put forward by Mr. 
Soddy and myself not only to account 
for the material nature of their radia- 

ms; but also for the property, possessed 

» each of these elements, of manufactur- 

e from itself radioactive matter of 

ite distinct chemical properties from 

e parent element. 

[he most interesting and also the best 

wn of these radioactive products are 

“emanations” of thorium and radi- 
These emanations, which are pro- 
ced only by thorium and radium but 

t by uranium, consist of minute par- 

s of matter possessing the property 
radiating for some time. They con- 
tinuously diffuse from the mass of the 
active substance into the surrounding air. 
By passing a current of air over the 
active body, the emanation is carried 

y like an ordinary gas, and continues 
to radiate long after its removal. Their 
radiating power is not persistent, but de- 
cays in a geometrical progression with the 

me. The two emanations are distin- 
guished by the great difference in their 

tes of loss of activity. The radium 
emanation loses half its activity in about 
four days, that from thorium in about 
one minute. The radium emanation can 
be stored like a gas in an ordinary gas- 
holder and still retains some activity 

‘ter standing for a month. 

The emanations have been shown to 
possess all the properties of gases. They 
diffuse rapidly through air and through 
porous substances like paper, but, like 

linary gases, are unable to pass through 
i thin sheet of mica. From the rate of 
diffusion it has been shown that they be- 


have like heavy gases of molecular weight 
over one hundred times that of hydrogen. 
In addition they can be condensed from 


} 
t 


gases with which they are mixed by 
he action of extreme cold. The thorium 
emanation begins to condense at —120° 
C., the radium at —150° ©, 

There ean be little doubt that these 
emanations are in reality new gases pos- 
sessing the radiating property. They are 
unaffeeted by chemical reagents, and in 
this respect resemble the recently dis- 
covered gases in the atmosphere—argon, 
xenon, and krypton. 

The presence of the emanations was 
detected and their properties investiga- 
‘ed by means of their radiating power. 


RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS. vsi 


They, however, are evolved in such mi- 
nute quantity that they have not yet been 
brought within the range of the spectro- 
scope or the balance, although there is 
every probability that when greater quan- 
tities of radium are at the disposal of 
the investigator the radium emanation 
will be collected in sufficient quantity 
to examine chemicaily. 

These emanations in many cases are 
unable to escape from the radioactive 
substance, but collect there and add their 
radiations to those of the active sub- 
stance proper. With dry radium chloride, 
this stored or occluded emanation pro- 
duces more than half of the radiating 
power of that substance. 

The amount of energy radiated by the 
emanations is enormous in comparison 
with the amount of matter involved. The 
emanation stored up in a few grains 
of radium chloride, when liberated by 
solution or heating, is sufficient to light 
up a screen of phosphorescent zine 
sulphide brightly for several days. Yet 
this rapid emission of energy is due to an 
unweighable and imperceptible quantity 
of gaseous matter. If a cubic centi- 
metre of this active gas could be collect- 
ed, the bombardment, due to its powerful 
radiations, would heat to a red heat, if 
it would not melt down, the walls of the 
glass tube containing it. 

In addition to this radiating power, the 
emanations of thorium and radium pos- 
sess the very remarkable property of ex- 
citing activity on every substance with 
which they come in contact. This 
“excited ” activity is not permanent. 

This activity, produced in substances 
otherwise not radioactive, is due to an 
invisible and unweighable deposit of 
radioactive matter upon them. This ac- 
tive matter has definite chemical prop- 
erties, for it can be dissolved in some 
acids and not in others. If the acid in 
which it has been dissolved is evaporated, 
the radioactive matter is left behind, and 
the activity is found to be unchanged 
by the process. Miss Gates has recently 
shown that the active matter is volatilized 
at a white heat and redeposited on the 
cold bodies in the neighborhood. 

It is now necessary to consider an- 
other radioactive product of thorium, 
the investigation of whose properties has 
thrown a flood of light on the processes 
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occurring not only in thorium, but also 
in uranium and radium. Early experi- 
ments had pointed to the conclusion that 
the radioactivity of thorium remained 
constant, and was an unchangeable prop- 
of that element. Yet by a single 
chemical process it was found possible 
to separate from thorium the greater pro- 
portion of its activity and to concentrate 
it in a minute quantity of intensely ac- 
tive matter. If ammonia was added to 
a thorium solution, the precipitated 
thorium was found to have lost more 
than half its activity. When the filtrate, 
which was free from thorium, was evapo- 
rated and heated, the whole of the lost 
activity was concentrated in a minute 
residue, which, weight for weight, was 
over a thousand times as active as the 
original thorium. This residue 
was called thorium X. 

An examination of the variation with 
time of the activity of the precipitated 
thorium and the thorium X revealed the 
remarkable fact that the thorium spon- 
taneously regained its separated activity 
exactly as fast as the thorium X lost it. 
The activity of the precipitated thorium 
when added to that of the thorium X 
was always equal to that of the thorium 
before the chemical process. In the 
course of a month the thorium X was 
inactiv>, while the thorium had 
regained its old activity. Provided suf- 
ficient time is allowed to elapse for the 
thorium to recover its activity, the process 
can be repeated indefinitely. 

These surprising results are completely 
explained by supposing that the thorium 
is continuously manufacturing from it- 
self at a constant rate a radioactive sub- 
stance, therium X, different in chemical 
properties from the thorium itself. The 
radiating power of this thorium X de- 
cays in a geometrical progression with 
the time, following the same law as the 
decay of activity of the emanations, but 
at a different rate. On this view the 
constant radioactivity of thorium is the 
result of opposing processes—the 
manufacture of active matter and the de- 
cay of activity of this matter. 

A further examination revealed the 
important fact that thorium X and not 
thorium gave rise to the emanation; for 
after separation of the thorium X, the 
thorium does not possess at first the prop- 


erty 


active 


almost 


two 


erty of giving out the emanation, but 
thorium X does. The power of thoriu 
X of producing the emanation , 
found to decay at exactly the same 1 
as its radiating power. This law app 
generally to all the active products 
obtained, showing that the radiation 
an accompaniment of the change of « 
substance into the next. 

We thus that thorium produ 
a succession of radioactive substan 
each one different in chemical propert 
from the other and from the parent su 
stance. Thorium produces thorium X, 
which gives rise to the emanation, 
this in turn changes into the matter 
sponsible for “excited” activity. T] 
rium X is soluble in ammonia; thoriu 
is not. The emanation is an inert g 
possessing no definite chemical prop 
ties. The matter producing excited 
tivity behaves like a solid, insoluble 
ammonia, but soluble in sulphuric a: 
hydrochloric acid. 

The radioactive elements uraniu 
thorium, and radium exhibit distinct bu 
yet analogous properties. Uranium pro- 
duces a new product called by Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes uranium X, but this, un- 
like thorium X, does not give rise 
either an emanation or excited activity. 
There is no stage in radium correspond- 
ing to the thorium X in thorium. T! 
radium first the emanatio: 
which in turn changes into the matter 
producing excited activity. These radi 
active products may be tabulated thus: 


see 


produces 


Thorium, 


Uranium. 

: 4 

Thoriom X. 
L 


oe 
Uranium X 


Radium. 


. 
Radium Ema 
tion. 


Thorium Emana- 
tion, 


4 

Final product. L 
Matter cane 
L excited activ 

Matter cansing 


Lb 
excited activity. Final! product 


Final product. 


] 


There is very distinct evidence, in ad 
tion, that the matter causing excited : 
tivity undergoes at least two furt! 
changes in the ease of thorium and thr 
in the case of radium. Since these sul 
stances have only been detected by th 
power of radiating, the final produ 
which is not radioactive, is beyond 
range of investigation by this method. 
The changes we have considered, 
though chemical in nature, are different 
from anything before observed in chem- 
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DISINTEGRATION OF THE 


try. The rate of production of active 
matter and the rate of decay of its ac- 
ty are not affected by any known 
ency. Change of temperature, which 
so powerful an influence in altering 
rate of chemical reaction, is here 
tirely without influence. 
I'he chain of substances that are being 
taneously produced from the parent 
nent cannot be due to the breaking 
of molecular systems, but must arise 
m an actual disintegration of the 
toms of the radioactive elements into 
pler forms. It is to be expected that 
. changes of temperature would have 
ttle effect in altering the stability of 
atom; in fact, the general experience 
f chemistry, in failing to transform the 
lements, strongly supports such. a view. 
The discovery that radiation from 
ch active product consists for the most 
of the expulsion with great velocity 
charged atoms, about twice the mass 
of the hydrogen atom, allows us to make 
mental picture of the processes occur- 
- within the atom which give rise to 
chain of products observed. As an 
mple, let us consider the case of tho- 


‘rum. It must be supposed that a very 
nute fraction of the thorium atoms— 
more than one per second in every 
llion billion—for some reason become 
nstable, and as a result of the instabil- 
each atom throws off a fraction of its 


iss with great velocity. This gives 
se to a radiation, consisting of a rays, 
which is an inherent property of the mass 
thorium, and which cannot be sep- 
rated by chemical means. This at once 
xplains the presence in all the active 
bstances of a non-separable activity 
onsisting entirely of ‘a rays. The ex- 
ulsion of this mass leaves the thorium 
m lighter than before, and must 
ange its physical and chemical proper- 
es. The thorium atom minus one ex- 
elled body becomes the atom of the 
ew substance, thorium X. The atom of 
thorium X is again unstable, and throws 
f another portion of its mass. The 
horium atom minus two expelled bodies 
us becomes the atom of the emanation. 
This again goes through the same process, 
and changes into the matter which pro- 
duces excited activity, and so on. The 
process, once started, goes on spontaneous- 
ly at a definite rate from stage to stage. 
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The radioactive products given in 
the foregoing table thus really consist of 
unstable atoms produced by the breaking 
up of the atoms of the radioactive ele- 
ments in successive stages. The activity 
of each product is a result of its instabil- 
ity, and is a direct measure of the 
amount of matter undergoing change. 
Since the atoms of the radioactive prod- 
ucts are unstable and continuously break 
up into new systems, the substances like 
thorium X and uranium X and the 
emanations cannot consist of any known 
kind of matter, since their life in most 
cases is not longer than a few weeks. 

If the radioactive elements are under- 
going spontaneous transformation, their 
life as elements must be limited. The 
rate at which the process of transforma- 
tion goes on can only be calculated 
roughly, but there is no doubt that it is 
extremely slow in the case of thorium 
and uranium. On a moderate computa- 
tion at least a million years would be 
required before a thousandth part of any 
given mass of these elements would un- 
dergo change. In radium, on account of 
the enormous activity of that element, 
the process takes place a million times 
faster, so that the same amount must 
change per year; or, in other words, the 
life of radium cannot be much more 
than a thousand years. The active ele- 
ments must thus be considered as analo- 
gous to the radioactive products to which 
they give rise, with the difference that 
their rate of change is very much slower. 

The difference between these changes 
in the radioactive elements and ordinary 
chemical change in matter is clearly 
brought out when the amount of energy 
evolved during the spontaneous transfor- 
mation is considered. The amount of 
energy emitted in the form of radiations 
during the life of radium is enormous 
compared with that liberated by any 
known chemical reaction. This enormous 
amount of energy is derived from the 
internal energy stored up in its atoms. 
Its rate of liberation, due to their grad- 
ual disintegration, is too slow to be used 
as a source of appreciable power even in 
the case of radium. 

If this view of the transformation of 
the radioactive elements is correct, can 
we ever hope in a limited time to test 
its truth by ordinary chemical means? 
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There is one indirect method of attack 
of the problem that suggests itself. Since 
the radioactive elements must have been 
radiating for geological epochs in the 
earth’s crust, it is probable that the dis- 
integration products would always be 
found associated with them. Now it is 
very remarkable that the gas helium, re- 
cently discovered by Sir William Ram- 
say, is only found in radioactive min- 
erals. For this and other reasons it was 
suggested two years ago, by Mr. Soddy 
and myself, that helium might be a dis- 
integration product of the radioactive 
elements. A few months agy this sugges- 
tion could not have beer. considered more 
than a justifiable speculation, which 
might possibly be put to the proof in the 
next decade. Wut the progress of science 
is so rapid and its methods so powerful 
that it seems as if this question was an- 
swered in the affirmative to-day. 

Sir William Ramsay and Mr. Soddy 
have recently found that helium is pres- 
ent in the gases liberated by solution in 
water of a small quantity of pure radium 
bromide. The quantity of helium present 
was small, but was sufficient to 
show clearly the characteristic spectrum 
of this gas. When the emanation was 
collected in a small vacuum tube and an 
electric discharge passed through it, a 
spectroscopic examination revealed some 
new bright lines, which they considered 
were due to the emanation. In addition 
the spectrum of helium made its appear- 
ance, after the emanation had stood some 
time in the tube, and increased in bright- 
ness for several days. This remarkable 
result indicates that the helium is pro- 
duced from the emanation, or, in other 
words, that helium is a true disintegra- 
tion product of the radium emanation. 
It seems probable that the helium pro- 
duced in the tube in reality consists of 
the a bodies which are continually pro- 
jected from the emanation. The fact 
that the mass of the a body is about 
twice that of the hydroger 
suggestive in 


very 


‘tom is very 
this conne 1, sinee the 
atom of helium comes 1... to that of 
hydrogen in lightness. 

The interpretation of experimental re- 
sults of such great importance on the 
transformation theory must naturally be 
accepted with reserve until it is proved 
beyond doubt that the helium present in 
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radium is continuously produc*a fr 
itself by that element, and cannot 
derived from an external evurce. 

The idea that all the chemical eleme: 
are built up of some elementary unit 
matter or protrie has long been famil 
and has beer. tentatively suggested in « 
ferepé ferms by many prominent sci: 
tist. From evidence of a spectrosco) 
exemination of the stars, Sir Non 
Lockyer has put forward the view t! 
the matter of the universe is undergo 
a continuous process of evolution. 1 
hottest stars consist of the lighter 
simpler forms of matter, like hydrogen 
and helium, but at lower temperatures 
the more complex and heavier types 
matter appear. The theory we have | 
forward is the exact converse of 1 
It demands a continuous disinte; 
tion of matter, the heavy atoms br 
ing up into simpler forms, and 
this change the highest temperatur 
tainable in the laboratory has little or 1 
influence. This process of degradat 
does not consist in a slow simultane 
transformation of all the matter wit! 
gradual alteration of chemical propert 
but is a process of degradation per sal! 
in which only a minute quantity of n 
ter is affected at one time, and where t 
products are of clearly defined chemical 
and physical properties differing f: 
the original substance. 

Whether this process of degradat 
is common to all matter or takes p! 
only in the radioactive elements is 
present a purely speculative questi 
There is indeed experimental evider 
that ordinary matter possesses the pro; 
erty of radioactivity to a very slight 
tent. If this is not due to some slig 
radioactive impurity, it is strong « 
dence that all matter is gradually br 
ing up into simpler forms. The chan 
occurring even in radium would p 
ably never have been observed but 
its property of expelling one of the pr 
ucts of the change with great velo 
ty. Matter may be slowly breaking 
and yet not give rise to a radiation ca) 
ble of easy detection. The process 
decay may be imperceptible when judg 
by the life of man, but the effect 1s 
cumulative, and in the ages yet to co! 
may reduce the matter of this earth to 
the simpler and more stable forms. 
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The Reign of the Doll 


BY MARY E. 


HERE was a great storm. Fidelia 

Nutting was too frightened and 

excited to go to bed. It was eleven 
o'clock; three hours before, at eight 
o’elock, she had opened the door into 
her bedroom in order that the warmth 
of the sitting-room should temper the 
freezing atmosphere before she retired. 
She sat where she could see the peaceful 
white slope of the feather bed; her head 
was heavy with sleep, but the strain of 
her nerves kept her awake. Fidelia was 
exceedingly timid, and even overawed, by 
any unusual stress of nature. Summer 
thunder-storms had always rendered her 
for the time a mild maniac; winds seem- 
ed to penetrate her soul, winter snows to 
enter and sift into the farthest crannies 
of her thoughts. This storm was sleet 
rather than snow. The wind raged. It 
seemed to pounce upon the house and 
shake it like a wild beast, then retreat, 
muttering, to some awful lair of storm, 
to return with a new gathering of fury. 

Fidelia cowered and shivered, with a 
roll of fearful eves. She was a large,elder- 
ly woman with the soul of a child. She 
was entirely alone in her little house; over 
across the street, in the large old mansion- 
house of the Nuttings, her sister Diantha 
was also alone. Now and then Fidelia 
went to her window that looked across 
the street, and saw with a thrill of half- 
resentful comfort her sister Diantha’s 
light. She reflected that Diantha also 
had always been afraid in a_ storm, 
though not as afraid as she—or not own- 
ing to it. 

“She always used to keep her lamp 
burning when there was a_ thunder- 
storm and when the wind was high,” re- 
flected Fidelia. Diantha’s lamp was set 
on a table in the centre of her sitting- 
room, in a direct line with Fidelia’s win- 
dow. A great beam of yellow light 
shone through the window—through the 
shreds of snow which clung like wool 
to the sashes, through the icy veil of 
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sleet, through the foliage of the gera- 
niums in Fidelia’s beautiful window 
garden. Fidelia was a little afraid 
that the cold wind might injure her 
flowers, but she would not lower her cur- 
tain, because she was shamefacedly de- 
sirous of the company of Diantha’s light. 

Suddenly she heard a gathering flurry 
of sleigh-bells. They increased until 
they seemed in the room; then they 
stopped suddenly. Fidelia’s heart leaped 
for fear. 

“Something has stopped here,” she 
gasped. It was unprecedented for any- 
thing to stop there at that hour and 
in such a storm. She shaded her 
eyes, and peered fearfully and cautious- 
ly from the window around her gera- 
niums. She could see a dark shape at 
the opposite window, blotting out the 
lamplight, and she knew that Diantha 
was also looking. A man’s figure, gigan- 
tic in a fur coat, lumbered slantingly 
through the drifts of the path to the 
front door. Fidelia put a little worsted 
shawl over her head, took her lamp, aud 
crept tremblingly through the freezing 
front entry in response to the knock. 
Iler bell was out of order. 

“ Who’s there?” she asked. 

“Express,” he shouted, in an angry 
voice, and Fidelia turned the key and 
opened the door. The fur of the ex- 
pressman’s coat stood out, stiffly point- 
ed with ice; his cap looked like an ice 
helmet. “Express, ma’am,” he said, 
in a hoarse voice, and the package 
was in Fidelia’s hand and he was gone. 
Then the wind came in a wild gust, 
and Fidelia fled before it with her 
streaming: lamp. Back in the warm 
sitting-rog ahe set the lamp safely on 
the table;-.«en she stood gazing at her 
package. It was a long box, very nicely 
wrapped in thick paper and securely 
tied. Fidelia did not connect it with 
Christmas; Christmas presents were not 
within her present environments. She 























FIDELIA 


COWERED AND SHIVERED 


examined the package carefully, and saw 
that the address was correct— Miss Fidelia 
Nutting, North Abbot, and it was marked 
paid, with a blue pencil. She laid the 
package on the table, and seated herself 
near it in her Another 
gust of wind came, and the bombardment 
of the sleet upon the window was fright- 


rocking-chair. 


ful; it seemed as if the panes must be 
shattered. She looked at the package 
on the table, and a curious fear of it came 
over her. The unwontedness of that and 
the of the storm 
one, and instinet with terror. 
“T’d like to know what’s in that bun- 
dle,” she whispered, with fearful eyes on 
it. She got up and gazed across the 
street at her sister’s lamp, which still 
shone to comfort her. The dark figure, 
however, moved before it in a 
“She’s looking out,” she thought, with 
that curious mixture of timidity and an- 
ger and affection with which she always 
thought of her sister. She and Diantha 
had quarrelled over the distribution of 
the pre-erty after their mother died. 


unwontedness seemed 


second. 





Diantha had taken the old homestead 
and less money, and gone to live there 
alone. Fidelia had taken 


and the small cottage, and 


more money 


gone to live 


there. They spoke sternly when they 
met; they never exchanged visits; there 


was between them a sort of dignified en- 
mity, to which they did not own. AI- 
though all the village knew that there 


was enmity between the sisters, none 
knew which of the two originated it, 
which had demanded the peculiar ar- 
rangement of property and the living 
part. Fidelia felt a certain sympathy 
with Diantha because of the express 
package. She knew how curious Dian- 


tha was, though she would not own to it. 
Curiosity at its extreme is like unslaked 
thirst. “ Poor Diantha, she’s just dying 
to know what is in that bundle,” she said 
to herself. She, aside from her vague 
alarm over it, was loath to open it in the 
face of this eager, unsatisfied curiosity 
over the way. She watched her sister’s 
light opposite. She had a desperate hope 
that she would keep it burning all night; 
but about half past ten it went sudden 
ly out. “Oh dear,” groaned Fidelia. 
Loneliness went over her like a deep sea. 
New terror of the package seized her. 
She felt that nobody would send _ it 
to her with any purpose. Her 
nervous terror had fairly for the time 
being unsettled her reason. Then she 
heard some one at the door. She waited, 
hoping that she might be mistaken, 
that it was the wind. But it 
again. There was a sharp pounding on 
the door panels; it was impossible to 
think it was anything else. 

Fidelia pulled her little shaw] closely 
over her head, took up her lamp, and 


gor rd 


came 
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went forth into the eold front entry. 
The pounding came on the door with 
redoubled impetus. The caller had seen 
the lamp through the side-lights. 

“Who is it?” cried Fidelia, in a voice 
which rang strange to her own ears. She 
was almost in convulsions of terror. 

“Tiantha,” responded a shrill voice 
from outside. “Let me in quick; it’s 
a terrible storm.” 

Then Fidelia set her lamp on _ the 
entry table, and fumbled in a tumult of 
surprise and delight with the bolt and 
the key and a chain. As the door opened, 
the lamp blazed high and went out. 
Diantha and Fidelia rushed upon the 
door, and together forced it back and 
locked it. 

“Come into the sitting-room, Dian- 
tha,” said Fidelia, in a trembling voice. 
“Look out you don’t run into anything; 
it’s very dark.” Fidelia felt timidly for 
her sister’s hand, and led her, feeling 
her way carefully, into the sitting-room. 

Fidelia got a match and fumbled 
her way back to the entry, got the 
lamp and lighted it, and put it in 

place on the 


its usual sitting - room 


table. Then the sisters looked at each 
other. Each looked curiously shame- 
faced. Diantha was smaller than Fi- 


She was rather 
pretty, with a sharply cut cameolike face 
framed in white hair, which was now in- 
decorously tossed about her temples. She 
began smoothing it impatiently. 


delia, but more incisive. 


“T never saw a worse night,” said she. 

“Tt’s a terrible storm,” assented Fi- 
delia. It was pleasant to find a common 
grievance. “Do you want a brush and 
comb?” asked she. 

“Yes, I guess I’d better smooth my 
hair a little,” said Diantha; and Fidelia 
got her brush and comb from the bed- 
room. She watched her sister standing 
before the sitting-room mirror, which 
hung between the front windows, and 
Whatever 
bitterness had been in her heart to- 
ward Diantha was lost sight of in her 
joy over companionship in this night 
of storm. 

“Tt’s a dreadful storm,” said she. 

“Yes, it is,” assented Diantha. “I could 
hardly get over here. 


her whole face was changed. 


The telephone-wire 
is down, and the branches are crashing 
off the trees. There’s a big maple branch 


right ‘side of your front gate. I had to 
step over the end of it. It’s awful.” 

“It’s worse than it was,” said Fidelia. 

“ Yes, it’s worse than it was when the 
expressman came.” Diantha looked hard 
at the package on the table. 

Fidelia was slow to wrath, but all at 
once she had an impulse of indignation. 
So that was all her sister had come over 
there for,—just curiosity to see what 
was in that package, when she knew 
how frightened she was in a_ storm, 
how frightened she had always been. 
She sat down in the rocking-chair, and 
her large face took on an expression 
at once sulky and obstinate. 

“7 


worse than it was when the expressman 


she said. dryly, “T guess it is 


Then she said no more. She 
rocked slowly back and forth; a fierce 


” 
came, 


rattle of sleet came on the window-panes. 
Diantha carried the brush and comb back 
to the bedroom; her white hair shone 
like silver; then she returned, and stood 
looking out at the black night pierced 
by the whiteness of the storm. 

“Don’t you feel afraid that your gera- 
niums will get frozen, quite so close to 
the window?” she asked. “That Lady 
Washington lays right against the pane, 
and it is so cold that the window is 
frosting, beside the sleet.” 

Fidelia softened a_ little. 
there is some danger,” she said. 

“Suppose we move them back a lit- 
tle?” said Diantha. “ We can move them 
together, I guess.” 

Fidelia rose, and she and Diantha 
took hold of the flower-stand and moved 
it slightly away from the window. 

“T guess that is safer,” said Diantha. 
She looked at the package on the table 
again, but Fidelia was rocking back and 
forth with the old look of obstinacy on 
her face, 


“ Maybe 


Diantha also sat down near the 
A great gust of wind shook the 
house; a tree crashed somewhere. 

“Tt is an awful 
Diantha. 

Fidelia felt such a thrill of thankful- 
ness for companionship in the midst of 
that terrible attack of wind that she 
melted. “ Yes,” she said, “it is awful.” 

“Tt makes me think of-stories I used 
to read of folks in a fort being be- 
sieged by Indians,” said Diantha, look- 
ing at the package, 


stove, 


storm,” remarked 
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Fidelia’s eyes followed hers. “ Yes,” 


she said, “ it does.” 

“T suppose you don’t want to go to 
bed yet?” said Diantha, rather formally. 
“T am not keeping you up?” 

“ No,” said Fidelia. 

“1 thought you didn’t use to go to bed 
in a hard storm,” said Diantha, “ and 
| felt kind of nervous alone, and I saw 
your light burning.” 

Fidelia’s face lightencd. So Diantha 
had not come over wholly for the sake 
of curiosity. Fidelia felt pleased to think 
her sister had felt the need of her, even 
selfishly, Her eyes and Diantha’s both 
fell upon the package at the same time; 
then they met. 

“1 haven’t opened it yet,” said Fi- 
delia, quite easily. She laughed. 

Diantha “You don’t 
scem to be in much of a hurry to see 


laughed too, 


your Christmas present,” said she, 

“Oh, | don’t believe it can be a Christ- 
mas present,” 

“Tt must be.” 

“Who could have sent me one?” 

“T don’t 
have,” 


know, but somebody must 


Perhaps I had better see what it is,” 
Diantha 


hesitated a seconds then she rose, and 


anid Fidelia. She rose, and 


both women stood over the package on 
the table, Fidelia began carefully un 
tying the string. 

“Why don’t you cut it?” 
antha, 

“Tt’s a very nice string,” replied Fi- 
delia, who was thrifty. Her thrift had 
made some of the difference between her- 
self and her sister. 

She strove hard with the knot, which 
was difficult. Diantha pushed her away, 
and untied it herself with firm, nervous 
Then she flung the string to 
her sister, 


asked Di- 


fingers. 


“Tlere’s your string,” said she, but 
with entire good-nature, She even laugh- 
ed indulgently. Fidelia then wound the 
string carefully, while Diantha lifted the 


lid from the box. Joth women gave 
little gasps of astonishment. 

“ Goodness!” cried Diantha. “ Who 
ever could have ?” 

“T don’t know,” responded Fidelia, 


feebly. They both stared a second at 
each other, then again at the box. In the 
box, in a nest of tissue-paper, lay a large 





doll. The doll’s eyes were closed, but sh 
smiled in her doll-sleep—a smile of ever 
lasting amiability and peace. Golden 
ringlets clustered around her pink and 
white countenance, her little kid arms 
and hands lay supine at her side, her 
little kid toes stuck up meekly side by 
side. The doll was entirely undressed, 
except for a very brief under-garment of 
coarse muslin. 

“Tt’s a doll,” gasped Diantha. 

“Yes, Diantha,” gasped Fidelia. 

“Who could have sent you a doll?” 
inquired Diantha, with some sternness, 

“1 don’t know,” replied Fidelia. 

“There must be some 
Diantha. 

Fidelia’s face, 


pression of secret delight, fell. 


mistake,” said 


which had worn an ex- 
*] sup- 
pose so,” she anid, 

But both women stared at the doll, as 
if under a species of fascination. The 
storm roared harder, the sleet beat against 
the window as if it would break the 
glass, another tree branch crashed, but 
they did not heed it. They continued 
to stare at the doll, 

“She isn’t dressed,” said Fidelia, final 
ly, with a tender cadence in her voice, 

“No, she isn’t,” returned Diantha, 

Diantha then lifted the doll very care 
fully and delicately by the middle of its 
small back. The doll’s eyes immediately 
flew open, and seemed to survey them 
with intelligent and unawerving joy. 

“Tler eyes open and shut,” remarked 
Diantha. She then pressed the small 
body a little harder, and there came a 


tiny squeaking cry. “It cries,” pro 
claimed Diantha, 

Fidelia simply stared. 

Diantha looked speculative. “ Most 
probably this doll belongs to the little 
Merrill girl that lives next door,” said she. 

“ Perhaps it does,” replied Fidelia. 

“T guess you had better take it 
over there to-morrow morning and ask 
her mother.” 

“T suppose I had 

Diantha and Fidelia sat down after 
Diantha had placed the doll carefully 
back in the box, but she did not re- 
place the lid. The two women rocked, 
and listened to the storm, which seem- 
ed to increase. 

“There’s no going to bed to-night, I 
suppose,” said Diantha, with an angry 
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inflection. She scowled at the storm 


beating at the windows. 


past 


two rocked a while loge r. It was 
midnight. 
“ That doll makes me think of that one 
I had when I was a child,” said Diantha, 
in a tone of 
“Ty 
said Fidelia, in a softer tone. 
said Diantha, still in an 
“a pity to give away a 


indignant reminiscence. 


looks a good deal like mine too,” 


* oe seems,” 
indignant tone, 
doll to any child, not dressed.” 

Fidelia, Diantha, 
all over old 


blushed 
Di- 


looking at 
her delicate 
antha also blushed. 
ot ( 
tating voice. 
“Tt’s a shame,” 
“ Yes.” 


is a shame Yo 


face, and 


it does,” said Fidelia, in a hesi- 
said Diantha. 

said Fidelia *” yes, I think 
“7 suppose you have a lot of pieces in 
Diantha. She did 
look at Fidelia then; she gazed out of the 
“i 
murmured, before 


the house?” said not 


window. is a dreadful storm,” she 
Fidelia 
to reply, as if her mind were really not 
upon the doll at all. 

“Yes, I 
subdued eagerness. 

“Well, I suppose the little Merrill girl 
would think a lot more of the doll if it 
was dressed; it would be a shame to give 


had a chance 


replied Fidelia, with 


have,” 


her one that wasn’t, and if we’ve got to sit 
up for the storm we may as well do some- 
thing. It wasn’t ever my way to sit idle.” 
“T know it wasn’t, sister,” agreed Fi- 


delia, 


ner of addressing Diantha. 


falling insensibly into her old man- 
“T’ve got a 
great many real pretty pieces,” she said. 

“ Handy ?” 

“They are up-garret.” 

“ Well, what if they are? I ain’t afraid 
t for them. You'd better 
light the lantern, that’s all. I don’t think 
we'd better carry a lamp up there; the 


o go up-garret 


wind blows too hard 

“T'll get it right away.” said Fidelia, 
fairly tremulous with excitement. 

“Tlave you got any pieces of that blue 
silk dress you had when you were nine- 
teen years old?” 

“You, T have some nice pieces.” 

“ My green silk would make something 
handsome, but the pieces of that are all 
over at house,” 

- I've 


Fidelia. 


my 
got a big piece of that,” said 
“You gave me some for patch- 
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work 
use it 


years ago, and L did not begin 
up; and I’ve got some of that pir 
satin | had Abigail Upham 


married; and I’ve got some dotted mus! 


when 


and some of that sprigged muslin, ar 
plenty of old linen, and some narrow la 
and some ribbon.” 

“You'd better the 
we'll get the pieces and go right to work 
said Diantha, rising with alacrity. 
forthwith to tl 
garret, stepping cautiously over the lo 


get lantern, a 


The two women went 


flooring, and peering timorously into t] 
recumbent shadows beneath the eaves | 
the flashing light of the 
Fidelia carried. The pieces were in ty 
old trunks and a blue cotton bag. Thx 
collected a quantity of remnants of silk 


lantern whi 


and satin and linen, and went back dow: 
stairs to the sitting-room. Fidelia wa 
trembling with the cold. 

“ You'd better sit close to the stove, o1 
vou'll eatch your death,” said Diantha, 
and she looked kindly at her sister. 

“Yes, I will,” replied 
fully. 

“Th the lamp on the stand, and 
then you can see,” said Diantha. 

The th 
warm stove, with the stand between them, 
went to work with half-shamed delight 
They cut and made the tiny garments 
for the doll, the 
raged outside. They paid very little at 
tention to it. 


Fidelia, grat 
set 


two sisters, seated close to 


smiling while storn 
They were absorbed. 
the 
just the way yours was made,” 
ed Diantha. 

“With a crosswise flounce,” 
delia, happily. 


“Suppose we make pink sati! 


suggest 


said F 


“ And a little lace spencer cape.” 
” My old doll had one,” said Fidelia. 


And so did mine.” 

“ All our dolls used to dress alike.” 

“Yes, I know they did.” 

“We used to take a sight of comfort 
playing with them, sister.” 

“Yes, we did,” agreed Diantha, hars! 
ly; “but those days are over.” 

Fidelia felt a little rebuked. “ Y« 
I know they are,” she replied, meekly. 

“We might make a dress of dotted 
muslin the blue silk, like thos 
our dolla used to have,” Diantha 
in a“ softer voice, 

“Yos, we might,” 
lig .ted. 


over 


anid 


Fidelia said, de 
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their faces 
Tall and bent though 
they were, with a rigorous bend of mus- 
the 
from 
oth 
stern 
Their hair 
vas sparse and faded, brushed back from 
thin temples, with nothing of the grace 
of childhood, and yet there 
thing of the immortal child 
she bent over her doll-clothes. 
tour of childhood 
which 


As the two women worked, 
seemed to change. 
cles not apparently so much from 
relaxing of age as 
to the stresses of life. 
had the effect of 
before fierce winds. 


feebleness and 
defiance 
backs 


sisters’ 


valkers 


Was some- 
in each as 

The con- 
their 
appeared 


was evident in 


gaunt faces, suddenly 
like transparent masks of age; the light 
when 
would 
the 


ran- 


f childhood sparkled in their eyes; 
chattered and 
there 


laughed one 
children 
of all, 
seemed to 
the 


they 
in 
all 


have 


have sworn 


And, 


difference 


were 
room. strangest 
and 


shed; 


cor van 


they were in most perfect 
accord. 


They 


umphant 


all night, until the tri 
pallor of dawn overeame the 


worked 


darkness, and the window-panes were out 
lined in blue through the white shades. 
It cleared just before daylight. 

“T declare, it’s morning,” 

“We've all 
delia, in an awed tone. 

“ Better work than sit still,” said Di- 
“ You'd better put the lamp out.” 

Fidelia put out the lamp and pulled up 
a window-curtain. 

“The storm is over,” said 
it is awful! 

Diantha and Fidelia stood at the win 
dow and surveyed the ruin outside. The 
vard and the road were strewn with the 
branches of the 
and mutilated, stood cased in a glittering 
white mail over their lost members. It 
was a sylvan battle-field, where the victors 


said Diantha. 


worked night,” said Fi 


antha. 


she, “ but 


Just look, sister.” 


the trees, lopped 


trees; 


had barely come off with their lives. 
“Tt’s dreadful; you can’t get home yet 
i while,” said Fidelia. 
“T guess I can manage,” 
suspiciously. She wondered if 
wanted to be rid of her. 


Fidelia 


But Fidelia was looking at her with the 
expression of a child who wants to make 
I thought I'd make some of those 


up. 
light biseuite you used to like for break 
fast,” said she, 

“T don’t see as IT can get home 
breakfast,” said Diantha, Then she add 


OF THE 


said Diantha, 


he fore 
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ed, in another voice, “ Yes, I always did 
like those light biscuits, sister.” 

“T’ve got some honey, too,” said Fi- 
delia. 

“Tf there is anything I do like it is 
light biscuit and honey,” said Diantha. 

“We can finish dressing the doll after 
breakfast,” ventured Fidelia, radiantly. 

“Yes, we can. It’s a shame to give 
a child a doll that ain’t dressed.” 

The sisters worked until late afternoon 
on the doll’s small wardrobe. Everything 
was complete, the tiny stockings 
and slippers to the hat of drawn pink 
silk, after the style of one which Dian- 


from 


tha’s doll had owned a half-century be- 
fore. When at last the doll was arrayed 
in her pink silk frock, her lace spencer 
cape, her pink hat trimmed with a fall of 
lace, under which her rosy face with its 
unswerving smile looked at her benefac- 
tors, they were radiant. 

‘I eall that a 
said Fidelia. 
“She certainly is,” agreed Diantha. 

Fidelia looked at Diantha, and Dian- 
tha returned the look. A sudden cloud 
was over both faces. 


very beautiful doll, 


sister,” 


“ 


‘IT suppose,” said Fidelia, slowly, 
had better 
“Yea, 23 
harshly. 
“Before it gets 
delia, with a sigh. 


we 


suppose said Diantha, 


any later,” said Fi 


- Yes, I suppose so.” 


Maybe her 
mother wants to hang it on the tree.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Well, will you take it over, or will 1?” 

“T had just as lief.” 

‘I will if you don’t feel like it.” 

Still neither offered to move. Both re 
garded the doll, then again each other. 

“That Merrill child is not nearly old 
enough to have a doll like that,” said Di 
antha, suddenly. 

“T don’t think 
ice lia. 

“No, she is not. 
will buy such dolls for children who are 
no older,” 


‘To-morrow is Christmas. 


she is either,” said 


It is strange people 


“Especially since she has sueh hand 
some clothes,” 
"She would apoil the clothes in no 


time,” 
“You; she would let her wear that pink 
silk and her beat hat every day.” 
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‘That little Merrill girl is not old 
veh to take that doll,” said 
witha, with emphasis, and with much 


care of 






ame tone as if she had 
a baby Shi 


th determination 





apoken 
gathered up the doll 






Videlia sighed, “ Are you going to take 





?” said she It wae 
ticonble that both sisters 
doll as she and her 
‘No, Lam not. Tam going to take her 
hie Nae le ( | ine il Dintithe 
“You are not wolnwe to take her ovet 
the Merrills, sister?” 
‘No, To am tet Phat 
| enoueh, 
hidelin looked 
veal phat he 
ft heres | ‘lone 
rit to tale hey 
ther of Ue is 


over there now 






now spoke of 








ehild \e thet 






eared, and alee ag 

aid, “that doll wae 
think vou have any 
Dinnutha It 
wolng to keep her, it ought 
he the one to 






iway, 






”" 
whom it was sent 





Diantha surveyed her sister with an In- 
jured "Fidelia Nutting,” 
do she, “you don’t don't 
ally think—L would do such a thing as 
that? OF course 
the doll 


clon not 





OXpPPesston, 





think you 






I wasn't going to take 






away from you, although she 





really belong to either of us, 





Of course | know that you have the first 





iim. I was just going to take her to 
for a while, and | thought you 
would come over and have tea with me, 





y house 






| have some of that damson sauce you 





ke, and the pound-eake and a mince 





pie, and [ will make some of those grid- 





dle-cakes with butter and sugar and nut- 
meg on them. 





It’s lonesome for you here 





lone, with the roads not cleared enough 
anybody can get in 





eCusy, and 
thought may- 
« you’d come over, but if—you don’t 
int to—” 
“Oh, sister, IT shall be very happy to 
me over, and I haven’t had any of 
se griddle-eakes since mother died. | 
ver got the knack of making them my- 
If. Dll get my shawl and hood.” 
‘You'd better wrap up warm,” said Di- 
tha; “it’s cleared off cold by the looks. 
d you’d better fix your fire so you can 
j ve it. Maybe you'll feel as if you could 
iy all night.” 
When the two sisters crossed the road 
ether, stepping among the débris of 
storm, which had not yet been fully 
ired away, the neighbors within range 
Vou. CVIII.—No 644.—37 


very 








‘'s lonesome for me, I 
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In the Merrill house, next to Fi 
delia’s, the width of a wide yard distant, 


stared, 


three faces were in the sittitiweroom win 
dow—Mra, Merrill's, her unmarried sis 
tk r’s, and little Abby Me rrill’s, 
roay, flattened agwninat the wla 
“Did vou ever!” cried Annie 
Mra, Merrill's sister, 


tings veross the 


round and 


Bennett, 
©" There wo the Nut 
atroet towethe I, 1 won 
der if they have made up.” 

Dinttha’ 
Merrill, with wonder 


“They are woinw into 


hot o.”” iil Mrs 


"T wonder if they have made up. - don't 
believe one has been tite the other’ 
hotiee sinee their mother's funeral” 


"Mavhe they have,” said 
hiett 
"Manna sald 


‘what ado 


Nini Hen 


litthe Abby Merrill 
You spect M ies Nutting te ea 
rving under her shawl?’ 

"T don't know, dear,” sald Mrs, Mer 
rill, 

“Tt Jooks like a dolly,” 
Merrill, wisely 

Mra, Merrill and Annie Bennett laugh 
ed, | wueces Mise Diantha Nutting isn’t 
voing around carrying dollies,” said Mre 
Merrill, “1 guess you must be 
on, darling,” 

Annie Bennett could seareely 
laughing at the idea of Diantha Nutting 
carrying about a doll, 
remembered 


sala Little Alby 


mistuk 
atop 


But she suddenly 

“Why, there's 
that parcel that came here for Fidelia by 
mistake last night,” she said, chokingly. 
“Seeing her carry a parcel makes me re 
member that. I had quite forgotten it. 
She ought to have it, IT suppose, Per 
haps it is a Christmas present,” 

“Yes, she ought to have it,” said Mrs, 
Merrill, turning away from the window 


something. 


as the door of the opposite house closed 
after Diantha’s and Fidelia’s shawled 
and hooded figures, 

“T’ll run over there and earry it,” said 
Annie Bennett. 

But little Abby interposed. She was 
wild to get out-of-doors after her im 
prisonment by the storm, and she was 
wild to carry a Christmas present. “ Oh, 
mamma, let me carry it,” she begged. 

Her mother looked doubtful. “ I don’t 
know whether you can get over all those 
tree branches without falling and hurt- 
ing yourself, darling,” she said. 

“Oh yes, I can,” pleaded little Abby. 

“T don’t believe it will hurt her any 
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if she wants to go,” said her aunt Annie 
Bennett. 

So little Abby Merrill, carefully 
wrapped against the cold, went across the 
street, picking her way among the fallen 
with her mother watching anx 
iously, and carried the parcel to Dian- 
tha Nutting’s door. 
me over zis,” 
could “e ” 


me over wif zis, zat 


branches, 


“My mamma sent 
Abby 


sent 


wif said she—for 


not say “my mamma 
was left at our house 
mistake last night.” 
Little Abby Merrill never knew why Miss 
Diantha Nutting’s face looked suddenly 
very to her, but felt vague- 


ind when Di 


by a spressman by 


she 


back 


strange 

lv alarmed, shrank 

antha spoke. 
“* Thank 


rather a 


child,” 


and 


she, in 
took the 


you, said 


deep voice, she 
parce 4 

Miss Fidelia Nutting’s face was visible 
behind her sister’s, and it wore a similar 
expression. “Oh, gasped, 
little Abby Merrill had gone trot 


ting, stepping high in her little red leg- 


she 


. ” 
sister, 


when 


She was a stout 
little girl, and planted her little feet in a 
sturdy fashion. “ Oh, sister!” 

Diantha clutched 
into the house,” 


gings, across the street. 


her hard. “ Come 
said she, 

The two returned to the warm sitting- 
room, and then they looked at each other 
like two confederates in crime. 

“Oh, sister, it is dreadful!” said Fi 
delia, faintly. “ That doll must belong to 
little Abby Merrill, and this bundle she 
brought must be a Christmas present that 
somebody has sent me, and somehow the 
expressman made a mistake, She ought 
to have her, sister,” 

“Well,” said Diantha, “go over there 
and carry her if you want to, then.” 

Fidelia hung her head. “ She is a pret 
ty small child to have such a doll, I sup- 
pose,” she faltered, 

“Then don’t talk about it,” 
tha, 


Fidelia opened the parcel; inside the 


said Dian 
“Why don’t you open your parcel ¢” 


brown wrapping-paper was a nice white 
She un 
unfolded a 


one tied with lavender ribbon, 
tied the dainty and 
fleeey white shawl. 

“Who gave it to you?” said Diantha. 

Fidelia looked at the slip of paper 
pinned to a eorner of the shawl On it 
was written, “ With Xmas greetings from 
Salome Hl. May.” 


bows, 
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“It’s Salome May,” she said. 

“She always makes a sight of Chr 
mas,” said Diantha. 

“T suppose she sent it because I g 
her old-fashioned pinks out of my ¢ 
den last summer,” said Fidelia. 

“It’s a pretty shawl,” 
with no enthusiasm. 

“ Yes, said Fidelia; “ but I nm 
was in the habit of wearing a knit sh 
in the house much.” She laid the sha 
on the table. “I suppose she sent 
doll to the little Merrill girl,” she add 
after a pause. 

“Very likely. 
are intimate.” 

“Diantha, don’t 
doing a dreadful thing ?” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t see why 
We are not stealing that doll, are 

“ No-o, | don’t suppose we are 


said Diant 


it is,” 


She and Annie Benn 


you suppose 


stealing 


her,” said Fidelia, hesitatingly. 

“T am not stealing her, anyway. M 
conscience All I am doing 
keeping her a little while, until the litt 
Merrill girl is old enough to play with 
her and not destroy her.” 

“Oh, of course, that is all T am doi: 
too, sister.” 
Diantha 
old 
with 
china 


is clear. 


Nutting prepared tea in th 
the tabl 

Canto 
teapot al 


she set 
old blue 


silver 


dining-room, and 
mother’s 
the best 
There were 
piled in a 
with 


her 
and 
the griddle cake 
mound 


creamer, 
golden sprinkled 
nutmeg; there was thi 
damson there the pound-eak: 
but neither sister could eat much. TT! 
doll in her brave attire lay on the sit 
ting room table beside the shawl. Both 
felt, though they would not confess it 


sugar and 


SAUCES 


cach other or herself, like greedy and d 
honest children stealing another ehild’ 
doll on Christmas eve. But 
firm. Fidelia remained with D 
antha that night, and Fidelia occupied 
her old room out of Diantha’s, Neither 
slept much, Often one called to the other 
in the darkness of the night: “ Fideli 
you asleep?” “Diantha, are you 
asleep?” Both were thinking of the dol! 
and the little Merrill girl, and their eo: 
aciences, which were their New England 


they wer 
yet 


are 


hirthrights, never slumbered nor slept. 

The next morning at breakfast—whi 
they did not care for, although it was 
desirable aa the tea of the night befor 








aot 
‘land 
t. 
hie! 
as 


for 
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ing composed of hot biscuits and honey, 

d ham and eggs and coffee they looked 
each other. 

“Sister, I can’t do it. T can't keep it 
any longer,” said Fidelia, suddenly 
| piteously. 

“Well, I suppose she'll have to have 

if she does destroy her,” said 
Diantha, grimly. Then she took an- 
ther biseuit. 

“T guess I'll have another biscuit too,” 
d Fidelia. 

After breakfast Fidelia crossed the 
road to the Merrill house. She rang the 
bell, trembling, and Annie Bennett came 
to the door. 

“Tlere is a doll,” said Fidelia, trem- 
bling. She extended the doll in her pink 
silk hat and her spencer cape. “ Here is 
a doll that was left at my house by mis- 
take. My name was on the paper, but I 
guess she made a mistake on account of 
sending so many presents. Salome II, 
May sent me a shawl, and I guess she 
must have meant the doll for little Abby.” 

But Annie Bennett stared wonderingly 
at the doll. “ Why, no,” said she. “ Sa- 
lome sent a doll for Abby two days ago. 
She can’t have sent this to Abby. Abby 
has five dolls this Christmas, anyway. li 
can’t be Abby’s. I don’t know of any one 
else who could have sent her a doll. Was 

our name on the wrapper ?’”’ 

“Yes, it was,” admitted Fidelia, a 
great shamefaced hope in her heart. 

Annie Bennett laughed. “ Well,” she 
iid, “as near as I ean find out, the doll 
is yours, Miss Fidelia. I guess somebody 
thought you and your sister needed a doll 
to play with,” 

Videlia was aware of the friendly sar- 
casm, but quite unmoved by it. She 
blushed, but she smiled happily. “It is 
queer who could have sent it,” said 

he, “but I guess it can’t belong to 
little Abby.” 

“No, I know it can’t,” said Annie 
Bennett, 

(Annie Bennett and Mrs, Merrill and 
little Abby Merrill, with her new doll 

mm Salome Hl, May in her arma, all 

itched Fidelia Nutting cross the street 
to Diantha’s, 

“She skips along like a child,” said 
Mrs. Merrill, 

She is a good deal spryer than 
\bby,” laughed Annie Bennett. “ You 
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ought to have seen how that doll was 
dressed: the funniest old-fashioned things. 
I wonder if she and Miss Diantha dressed 
it. I didn’t know but she would leave 
it for Abby anyhow.” 

“IT suppose they will give it to some 
child,” said Mrs. Merrill. “I suppose she 
thought Abby had dolls enough. I'd 
like to know who sent her that doll.” 

“T know what I think,” said Annie 
Bennett. “I think Salome May had a 
doll left over, and sent it to Fidelia Nut 
ting for a joke. It’s just like her.” 

“Maybe she did,” said Mrs. Merrill, 
laughing. 

But Fidelia and Diantha themselves 
were the children who loved the doll, and 
they could not spare her to another child. 
When Fidelia ran into the sitting-room 
of her sister’s house with the doll in her 
arms, Diantha stared. 

“What have you brought her back 
for?” she asked, shortly. 

“Oh, sister, the little Merrill girl has 
a doll from Salome H. May. This isn’t 
her doll. It must have been sent to me.” 

“ Fidelia Nutting, who do you suppose 
did such a silly thing as to send a doll 
to you?” 

“T don’t know, sister.” 

“Well,” said Diantha, “there’s one 
thing certain: if we don’t know whom 
she belongs to, there's nothing to do but 
keep her. If she wasn’t meant for you, 
it’s the fault of the sender.” 

“Maybe we shall find out sometime 
about her,” said Fidelia. But they nev 
er did. 

“Well, you had better stay to dinner,” 
said Diantha. “I hailed the buteher and 
got a chicken, and I’ve got pudding 
on boiling.” 

When the two sat at dinner, casting 
stray glances at the doll on the sitting 
room table, Diantha spoke, 

“ Look here, Fidelia,” said she, “ T’ve 
been thinking, Suppose you rent that 
house you live in, and come and live with 
me, Nobody knows how much longer 
we’ve got to live, anyhow, and we can 
put our means together and have a girl 
to wait on us; we ain’t either of us fit to 
live alone, and T guess we can get along. 
We used to get along well enough when 
we were children,” 

“You, we did,” aaid Fidelia, cheerful- 
ly. “I'll come if you want me to, sister,” 
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In the afternoon the iatet at to "We will keep her for littl git 
wether in the sitting-room of the Nutting play with if any happen in with 4 
bhevtnme They were making some more mothers,” said Diantha, “And if a. 
clothes for a dolla lavender silk frock oaske what her name i 
from on old one of Dinntha’s, and a something to say 
little black silk mantilla They sat elon “You, | think 
to othe window to enteh the wihitp “Well?” said Diantha, nterrogath 
wintry suntight—-two old sisters, eome Fidelia blushed 


we ought to | 


redly before he 
fowether after yeara of ¢ trangement, sentiments then hie apoke, “] 
through the mediation of the universal Peace would be a good name,” said 
plaything of ehildhood, whieh had come with a soft litth 
to them out of a mystery, and into a com ister 

mon ground of old love and memories, * Well,” said Diantha, 

‘} Epp renme we ought to name this The two. sister continued sewing 
doll,” said Diantha, “We always did the doll’s clothes while the light le 
name our doll ” the if heads bent clos tome thr r with | 

“You, T wiees we had better name it,” ing aeeord, and the doll 
mwreed Fidelia, 


shamed laugh at 


wis beotwe 
them, smiling with inserutable inanit 


The Temple of Eros 
RY CHARLES DALATON 


II, ver | | know vou see it in my eves 
That | have been within the holy prbeven 
And am initiated in ite mysteries 
| know Love's glory lingers on my fac 
| cannot hide the rapture of my soul; 
It has transativured earth and aky and sea 
l'o such new beauty, such strange loveliness! 
It has made Life to wear an aureck 
Of such supernal splendor that to me 
The universe takes on my happine aa! 


I used to stand outside the temple door 
And wateh the eager worshippers go in; 

I was an outeast, poorest of the poor, 
Denied by all save Ignorance and Sin; 

Then, in a wondrous moment, all was changed 
A sound of wings came down from far away, 

And from within the secret sanctuary 
| heard my name; and I, no more estranged 


rom Love’s communion, entered in to pray 
More earnestly than all Love's company. 


The rest you know—and yet you cannot know 
You know your joy—you cannot quite know mine 
To you yours is the greater? leave it so, 
Love fills our being with celestial wine, 
Exalts our souls with sweet, ecstatic bliss, 
And leads us far away from Time and Space 
To dwell with him in Paradise alone: 
All the long ages vanish in one kiss; 
All other faces fade before one face; 
All worlds, all heavens are underneath Love’s throne! 








The Derelict- Hunters 


BY 


HTheNRY 


ILE order was simple enough, merely 

| to the effect that an unknown dere 

liet reported as being seen on the 

of the month in latitude 34° 16’ 

| longitude 73° was to be sought out 

without delay, but the 

the revenue-cutter 

ndom, stationed at Norfolk, hailed it 

th delight. They had been in port al 

month, and the 

after a derelict 

leome break in the monotony of rou- 
e duty, 


d destroyed 


and erew of 


Meera 


at a prospect of a 


lise came as a most 


ew preparations were necessary, a8 
elict-hunting during certain seasons, 
neipally in the months of September 

October, important part 
the revenue marines’ official schedule, 
vithin three hours of the receipt of 
order the cutter was steaming past 
tress Monroe, bound out. 


forms an 


ITARRISON 


LEWTS 


The importance of the quest was ap 
parent to all, from the captain down, as 
the position of the derelict at the last re 
port the direet 
sniling between 


route of steam- 
the Gulf of 
Mexico and the English Channel, also of 


was in 


vi asels 


vessels plying in the coastwise trade, and 


every day such a menace to commerce 


afloat 
a day of peril to ships nearing the coast, 


was permitted to remain meant 

After passing the capes the cutter was 
driven at her utmost The dis 
tance to the spot where the derelict had 
last about hundred 
miles, and as it was shortly after five in 
the afternoon when the cutter dropped 
Cape Charles light, the abandoned craft 
should be in sight soon after dawn. As 
drifting derelicts are at the mercy of 
every vagrant wind and current, how- 
ever, the captain of the cutter took the 


speed, 


been seen was two 























DRIFTED ASHORE 


seamanlike precaution of slowing down 
in the middle watch, and also doubled 
the lookouts. 

The early morning hours dragged in- 
terminably. Very few members of the 
crew, except the tired fireman fresh from 
the stoke-hole, found occasion to sleep. 
In the officers’ quarters there was much 
to the identity of the 
craft, and whether her cargo would re 
pay the trouble of The first 
lieutenant, who acted as gunnery expert, 


speculation as 


salving. 


told what he would do in case it was de- 
cided to blow up the stranger. 

At break of dawn a loud hail 
from the bridge. It the weleome 
that a vessel had 
sighted, and in much less time than is 
taken in the telling, the cutter’s entire 
crew was on deck. Aided by his pow- 
erful the captain saw a blotch 
on the distant horizon, which presently 
itself into a bark standing to 
the northwest. 

“We'll have to look further,” he said, 
with disappointment. “ That 
craft is no derelict. 
aboard.” 


came 
was 


announcement been 


glass, 


resolved 


evident 


She’s got a crew 


NEAR CAPE HENRY 


With 


have 


the bark might 
abandoned ship, the 
altered and _ shi 
steamed within hailing distance. A brief 
conversation elicited the fact that son 

thing drifting hulk | 

been seen not three hours previously, bu 


the hope that 
the 


course 


sighted 


eutter’s was 


resembling a 


as it was too dark to distinguish deta 
the skipper of the bark was not certain. 
It was a promising clue, however, and 
the cutter steamed away again. 

Shortly after two bells (nine o’elock 
one of the men who had been keening 
steady watch called out that lh 
could see something resembling a toy 
above the rim of the horizon. A 


ahead 


mast 


few moments later another spar appeared 
and then a tremulous line, which final! 


assumed the shape of a hull. Even at 
that distance it was possible to see that 
something was wrong on board the craft 
It was apparently a two-masted schooner 
but the maintopmast was gone, and whi 
appeared to be a mass of wreckage 
cumbered the after-deck. 

As the revenue cutter rapidly lesser 
the distance, the strange vessel was see! 
to yaw and pitch, as if not under contro! 
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re could be no further doubt. It was 

derelict. The cutter steamed to with- 
few hundred yards, and preparations 
immediately made to send a boat. 

[he weather was ideal for the work in 
d. The sky was clear Ove rhead, and 
e was just enough breeze to temper 
heat of the summer day. The sea 
; calm, with a slight lifting swell from 
east, and there were no present indi 
ons of a change. 

In the boat, which was in charge of 
first lieute nant, were placed materials 
firing the derelict if that were con- 
red the proper course, and also a case 

ntaining two hundred pounds of gun- 

tton. A small electric battery with a 

uantity of wire was also taken along. 


Any possibility of salving the derelict 


ad been abandoned, as it was apparent 
‘om her sluggish rolling and the con- 


tion of the hull, as seen through the 


glass, that her case was hopeless. All 


at remained was to end her career by 
re or explosives. 
lhe first lieutenant of the cutter was 


a man of long experience in such work. 
As the small boat ran under the lee of 
the derelict, he seized a trailing rope and 
climbed over the side. The scene that 
met his gaze was just what he had ex- 
pected. The decks were strewn with an 
indescribable tangle of wreckage. Twist- 


uo 


ed and snarled masses of the riggin 
hung in festoons from the broken main 
mast; the port bulwark was gone for 
more than half its length; the forecastle 
house had been swept away, and aft a 
part of a spar, evidently the broken top 
mast, protruded from the roof of the 
cabin, which it had penetrated in its fall. 
From below-decks came a sullen swash- 
ing of water. 

The port quarter was gone, cut away 
as if by a huge knife. Leaning far over 
the stern, the first lieutenant caught 
sight of several letters of the schooner’s 
name. There were only three—* Sta—” 
and it was impossible to tell what they 
represented. The home port was too far 
under water to be visible. 

From the top of the after-companion 
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BLOWING 


that the entire cabin was 
Floating about were pieces of 


it Was seen 


awash. 


splintered furniture, scraps of paper, and 


articles of cloth- 
There was nothing resembling a 
body, and the lieutenant made no fur- 
ther investigation. 
time the boat’s crew had 
dragged on board the ease of guncotton 
and the other apparatus. It was decided 
to blow up the derelict, as the hull was 
much water-soaked to make a fire 
possible. When the main-hatch was 
opened it was seen that the hold con- 
tained hard wood in logs. It was this 
which had kept the shattered hull afloat. 
Under the lieutenant’s directions the 


two or three sodden 


ing. 


ty this 


too 


uP A DERELICT 


boat’s crew work expeditiously. The gu 
cotton with its detonating primer was 
lowered into the hold as far as possible, 
and the two firing-wires connected. Then 
the ends of the wires were taken in tli 
boat to a safe distance. When all was 
in readiness the first lieutenant stood up 
with his finger on the key. There was a 
moment of silence, then with a dull roar 
a column of water and dust, intermingled 
with fragments of deck planking 
logs, shot high in the air. 

The small boat heeled over, almost gun 
wale under, but skilful handling brought 
the bow around in time to meet a huge. 
curling, foam-capped wave that came 
tumbling from the spot where the dere- 
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now a mass of broken timbers, had 
d. The sea quickly subsided, and it 
seen that the explosive charge had 

e its work well. Of the entire fabric 

e remained nothing larger than a 

t of the after-house, and it was ap- 
ent this would quickly go to pieces 
ng the first rough weather. The sur 

e of the ocean in the immediate vi- 
ty was covered with a great mass of 
ris,—logs, spars, timbers, and other 
sam,—but the action of the waves was 
eady beginning to disintegrate it. 

\fter a time, satisfied that nothing 

irther could be done, the revenue cutter 
returned to Norfolk, whence a report was 
ent to Washington that another menace 

marine commerce had been swept from 
the seas. And the incident was closed. 

[t is curious to note that on practically 
the same day that the United States 
evenue cutter destroyed this derelict, a 
British tramp steamer, the Grimsby, was 
performing similar work some nine hun- 
dred miles to the eastward. The story 
s told tersely, but with graphic force, in 
the steamer’s log, and runs as follows: 

“ August 9.—Shortly after eight bells, 
while in lat. 40° 23’, lon, west 73° 9”, a 
lerelict was sighted three points off the 
port bow. Steamed to within quarter 
f a mile and sent life-boat with Second- 
ficer Murphy in charge. Derelict 
proved to be the German ship Stuft- 

irt from Bremen, laden with mixed 
cargo, and evidently bound to United 
States. On receiving report from Officer 
Murphy that the craft was a wreck and 
a menace to commerce, ordered him to 
set it on fire. This he aceordingly did, 
starting a blaze in the cabin and also 
in the foreeastle with the aid of four 
gallons of kerosene and a quantity of 
dry shavings taken from this steamer. 
The derelict burned like tinder, and 
when we got under weigh again, after 
waiting several hours, there was every 
indication that she was burnt to the 
water’s edge and would founder in the 
first gale. Nothing was found on board 
» indieate why she was abandoned. It 
is my impression she was sound when 

crew left her, and had received her 
mages during the heavy weather which 

d prevailed during the past week. 

ll, I may be mistaken.” 

Subsequent information proved that 
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the captain was mistaken. The Stuff 
gart had sprung : 


leak during a heavy 
gale, and it was only at what appeared 
to be the last moment that the Ger 
man skipper and his crew consented to 
leave their ship at the behest of a pass 
ing steamer. 

The subject of derelicts is one of the 
utmost importance to seafaring men in 
mene ral, hut especially 80 to the large 
transatlantic steamship firms. It seems 
strange, in view of the ever-present men- 
ace aff rded to ocean trattic by derelicts, 
that no systematic plan has been adopted 
looking to their destruction. From time 
to time spasmodic efforts are made to 
interest the various governments in the 
subject, but without results as yet. Sev- 
eral months ago the New York Maritime 
Exchange appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a petition for presentation before 
Congress, praying that steps be taken 
to call an international conference on 
the general subject of derelicts. This 
petition recites in detail the serious peril 
to marine commerce presented by aban- 
doned ships which are permitted to drift 
at the merey of the wind and the waves, 
especially in the much-travelled steamer 
lanes, and renews with emphasis a rec- 
ommendation made at the International 
Marine Conference held at Washing 
ton in 1898. This recommendation was 
as follows: 

“Tt is recommended that a steam-ves- 
sel of ahout 800 tons displacement be 
built which shall be especially fitted and 
adapted to the service of taking the ocean 
in bad weather for the purpose of blowing 
up or otherwise destroying wrecks and 
derelicts or bringing them into port; such 
vessel to be built under the direction of 
and attached to the Navy Department, 
and that particular attention be paid to 
her strength, and to the strength, size, 
and character of her boats, owing to the 
fact that the services of such vessel are 
required principally just after a storm, 
when the seas are still running high and 
when no ordinary boat could take the 
sea. Special design in the hull is re- 
quired on account of having frequently 
to tow vessels submerged.” 

The general plan as outlined provides 
for a permanent station or headquarters 
for this picturesque derelict-hunter at 
New York or Norfolk. Telegraphic com- 
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munication will 


the 


be maintained with all 
Atlantie coast ports, and on receipt 
of word that a derelict has been reported 
by some incoming vessel the little cruiser 
will put to 


destruction. 


her mission of salv- 
The work will re- 
a high order of professional train- 
including a thorough knowledge of 
winds and currents, derelicts 
are not prone to remain long in one spot. 
One of the principal objects of the 
petition is to persuade the United States 
government 


sea on 


Inge or 
quire 
lig, 
oce 


as 


to seek the co-operation of 
other maritime powers. As the maritime 
laws now stand, every shipmaster who 
takes time and labor to destroy any dere- 
lict found in his path lays himself liable 
to a suit for damages on the part of the 
derelict’s owner. Cases have been known 
where such owners have brought claims 
on the plea that their apparently aban- 
doned vessel might have been salved, or 
in any event should have been left alone 
until certain supposititious efforts look- 
ing to that end had been exhausted. 

For this will be necessary 
to promulgate new laws, compelling ship- 
owners to relinquish their rights and title 
after their property has been abandoned 
a stipulated time, and also other laws 
providing a reward or some form of com- 
pensation for 


reason it 


shipmasters who make 
special efforts to destroy derelicts. 


Until the present time the task of rid- 


ding the seas of abandoned ships has been 


left to war-vessels and revenue cutters. 
To the personnel of the navy the work 
is not only interesting, but also instruc- 
tive. 


to the 


There is no more welcome sight 
crew than the 
outlines of a derelict looming above the 
horizon. It 


of a man-of-war 


generally means gunnery 
practice with some of the elements of 
actual warfare. It 
the of sea 
those have had experience 
something not to be lightly disregarded. 

Derelict-hunting, as we have seen, is 
considered an important part of a 
enue cutter’s official duties. 


also means a break 
in 
to 


monotony routine, which 


who 


is 


rev- 
In fact this 
marine branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment now the work intended 
for the special cruiser above mentioned. 

In addition to this governmental work 
there is maintained by the United States 
a department of the navy called the 
Hydrographic Bureau, which through its 


doing 


Is 
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various stations located at the prin 
seaports endeavors to keep the mere! 
marine informed of the whereabout 
all known derelicts. A pilot chart 
issued each month, plainly indicating 
latitude and longitude of floating 
structions reported by shipmas 
In addition to this, certain bulletins 
special reports are sent out 
mailing-list 


throug 
including practically « 
shipmaster in the United States. 1 
service is entirely free. The informat 

is considered so important that it is 
dom a captain sails without sending 

of his officers to the nearest branch hy 
graphic office for the latest reports. 

The collected far st: 
that the average number of derelicts ; 
nually sighted the Atlantic 2 
The 1893 was the most prolif 
418 floating derelicts of every degree be 
ing reported to the bureau. The field 
apparently sought by these abandoned 
ships is in the Gulf Stream off the U1 
ed States, north of 30 
of 60° west longitude. 
least nineteen derelicts 
drifting, and it is that the war 
mariner maintains careful watch, es 
pecially after the fall of darkness. 

There is something peculiarly fascina 
ting in the thought of these strange, 
ragged, and broken tramps of the sea 
drifting over the bosom of old ocean at 
the beck and eall of each listless wind. 
Abandoned and hulks though 
they are, there is a romance about them 
that is irresistible. Take the remarkable 
of the Fannie EF. Woolston. Left 
by her crew off the American coast in 
1891, she drifted for three years and six 
days, covering in that time than 
ten thousand miles. In the course of her 
wandering she followed the Gulf Stream 
over to England, then took a jaunt down 
the European coast, and finally, true ‘to 
her country, returned by devious ways 
over the equator back to America, wher 
she was wrecked three degrees north of 
the spot where she started adrift. 

The schooner B. R. Woodside, another 
famous derelict, began her career s 
eral hundred miles east of Savann 
She started off toward Europe by way 
of the Gulf Stream, changed her mind 
when near the Canary Islands, and tu: 
ed back to within twenty miles of her 
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rting-point. Then she drifted south 
the islands off Florida, became mixed 
in a storm, and went zigzagging across 
ocean. She crossed her own path a 
mber of times,and was sighted by forty 
ferent shipmasters, who made haste 
report her manceuvres to the Hydro- 
iphie Bureau. She was a particularly 
ngerous specimen of the genus derelict, 
d there was great relief in marine cir- 
cles when it was reported that some en- 
terprising craft had picked her up and 
towed her to Abaco, New Providence. 

The honor of being the most remark- 
able derelict probably belongs to the Fred 
B. Taylor, the craft that was run into by 
the Trave in 1892. The sharp bow of 
the transatlantic liner cut the sailing- 
vessel squarely in half, and by all rules 
of marine procedure should have sent 
her to the bottom. Strange to relate, 
however, the two parts remained afloat, 
and each started off on its own hook 
to become a member of the profession of 
derelicts. The stern was blown north, 
and finally brought up on Wells Beach, 
and the bow, guided by an inshore cur- 
rent, went south and came to grief op- 
posite the Carolinas. 

The following extracts from the Hydro- 
yraphic Bulletin, published weekly by the 
Hydrographic Bureau, will give a clear 
dea of the method used in keeping track 
of derelicts. It will be noted that each 
abandoned vessel has a number by which 
it is recorded: 

“3197-11—May 12—Lat. 47°, lon. 42°, 
passed the derelict and dismasted bark 
Record.—Jupiter (Nor. bk.), Danielson 
(Report by Mr. T. Gourdeau, Depu- 
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ty Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

“ 3197-12—May 27—Lat. 46° 52’, lon. 
35°, passed the waterlogged derelict bark 
Record; decks awash and foremast gone. 

Bristol City (Br. ss.), Barelay. 

“ 3197-13—May 27—Lat. 46° 56’, lon. 
34° 44’, passed a derelict with decks 
awash and foremast gone.— Noordam 
(Dutch ss.), Bonjer; report by Fourth- 
officer Yonge. 

“3197-14—May 30—Lat. 47° 13’, lon. 
33° 20, passed the derelict bark Record, 
with foremast gone at deck.—Teutonic 
(Br. ss.), McKinstry; report by Officer 
Mason. 

“3197-15—May 31—Lat. 47°, lon. 33°, 
set fire to the derelict bark Record. 
Rappahannock (Br. ss.), Buckingham. 
(New York Herald.)” 

Here is the concluding history of a 
derelict which had been reported fifteen 
times, and which had haunted the trans- 
atlantie steamer lane for weeks. Four- 
teen different craft had sighted her, and 
it was not until the Rappahannock, a 
freighter, came along that this most 
dangerous of menaces to marine com- 
merece was removed by fire. Water- 
logged, with decks awash, and only a 
part of her masts showing above the sur- 
face of the sea, there was no human 
possibility of sighting her from the look- 
out of a swiftly moving passenger-boat 
on a dark night. 

There are romance and the imagery 
of the sea in the picturesque derelicts 
that go rolling and drifting at the 
merey of the wind and the wave, but 
there is tragedy too. 
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Not pelting its blunt arrows at my back, 
Goading with blame along its ruthless track, 


|" have the driving rain upon my face, 


And I would go at such an eager gait 


But flinging me defiance in the race. 


That whatsoe’er may fall from heaven of woe 
Shall not pursue me as some coward foe, 


But challenge me—that I may face my fate. 



















Dea ex Machina 


BY 


one of the 
beautiful light winds 
the gale due on the 
New England coast in the dying of Au- 
gust or the birth of September. 

The catboat 
good deal, making 
difficulty, as if the 
unpractised or out of practice; but the 
expression of the man betrayed no dis- 
Rather it 
said that a species of insane joy possessed 
His with de- 
light; every quivered rapturously. 
liis dignified straw hat floated about in 
the swash at the bottom of the boat, and 
his curling gray hair blew boyishly back 
from lined forehead. Ilis 
mad dancers; his 


T was a smoky sou’wester 
brilliant 


W hich 


and 


pre cede 


and labored a 


course with some 


caret ned 
the 
sailor 


solitary were 


comfort whatever. might be 


him. muscles were tense 


nerve 


his heavily 


eves were two upor 
parted lips clung a smile of eestasy. 

“Nothing can catboat 
joyously, gulping mouth- 
fuls of dashing salt his 
teeth. “T always used to say so when | 


used to sail. 


make a safe!” 
he muttered, 
water between 
But then, she doesn’t know 

Cat or Cunarder, it’s all 
her, thank God!  Fortu- 
ns the time 


the difference. 
the 
nately,” he 


same to 
thought, “ it’s for 
She won’t see.” 

town well behind him, 
the approaching — rapidly. 
About the hotel beyond the pier the sum- 
mer people stirred like 
fever. 


her hap. 
The 


and 


Was now 


shore 


figures seen in a 
A lady in a dory just abeam of 
rowed with a stroke. She 
-dress of white flannel; 
her arms were brown and athletic. She 
glanced at him over her shoulder. 

In the mist the spire of his 
church shot up dizzily; the roof of the 
parsonage showed gray and distant—the 
southern piazza, the woodbine 
would not grow because the winters were 
so bleak; the row of poplars in his front 
yard, all bent by the easterlies, like round- 
shouldered little old 
of his wife’s 
tains 


him strong 


wore a boating 


amber 


where 


the windows 
the white cur- 
parted ? It 


men; 
room, and 


drawn? or was a 


ELIZABETH STUART 


PHELPS WARD 


The minister 
the cold drops start on his forehead 


tremendous quest ion. 


neath the splashing spray. 


Now the catboat put her nose into 
water and She ke 


The water ran over the rail 


began to prance, 
heavily. 
a river. An expression of bliss sear 
less than maudlin settled upon the n 
ister’s face. 

A partly submerged reef (it was h 
tide) ran out ahead of him, like a for 
with a 
knew this 
(she had 
tacked to escape it. 
dealt the 
ear. She 


Kveryb 
than lh 

row), and 

As he luffed, a fl 


vicious 


nail, 
better 
him to 


finger sharp 


reef; none 
allows 7 
catboat a box on 


ke eled and capsize d, 


When the 
the water, his first 
mortified astonishment 
diffieult to 
on. 


found 
sensation 
that it was 

his boots 
Ile was a good man, a religious ma 
a saint in his way, but when he felt hin 


minister himself 


Was one 
rubber 


swim with 


self sinking, a big, natural, human terror 
of death possessed him. 

As the roared in his ears 
crushed his lungs, he uttered two words 
only, 

“ Poor Nelly!” 

For twenty years the sweet reasonabli 
ness of this most manly man had ideal 
ized and sheltered an unreasonable wo 
man. He had performed his share of th 
pious deeds expected of his holy office; 
but there were not wanting among his 
people a few eynies who held that the 
chief Christian fact of their pastor's 
career was that he was the husband o! 
his wife. 

Now the lady in the dory, being but 
a summer lady, knew nothing of the nat 
ural history of the winter parson, an 
when her boat came leaping through th 
smoky sou’wester to the sinking man, and 
her ear, fine as some beautiful wild 
animal’s, caught, half-asphyxiated as 
that heartrending, 


water and 


was, soul-confessing 
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“Poor Nelly!” she thought, “1 
lover worth saving 


save a 
or having.” 

Down went her brown, beautiful arms, 
both of them, into the water. His, as he 
came up, clutched them with the blind 
grasp of mortal emergency. The 
dory, behaving as a dory should, keeled 
but held stoutly. With two firm hands, 
as powerful as own, the woman 
swung the man through the water till she 
brought him He clambered up 
collectedly, and sat dripping upon one 
of the thwarts. 


his 


his 
astern. 


She took up her oars. 
“ Madam,” said the minister, gravely,— 
‘moriturus saluto.” 
“Oui fui 
lady, quickly. 
“T defer to your finer—or your fresher 
Latin,” he responded. “ You row an 
admirable stroke; you have a strong arm, 
a quick wit, a steady head 


moriturus,” corrected the 


in short, an 


amount of pluck not expected of your 
I am under obligations—” 

“Omit to mention them,” interrupted 
the lady, frowning slightly. 


sex. 


“T am 
customed to meeting emergencies; it is 
part of my business in life. Put your 
hand in my pocket, please; there is some 
brandy there. I can’t lay down these 
oars till I get you ashore—the tide is 
too strong; we shall drift. You will take 
two swallows,” she added, nodding au- 
“Who is 
Captain of this boat?” she asked, sharply, 
seeing that he hesitated. “ Obey orders, 
I tell you!” 

“Ay, ay, 
promptly. 


aec- 


thoritatively at her passenger. 


sir!” cried the passenger, 
The sailor in him came to the 
relief of the clergyman. As he thrust his 
dripping hand into the lady’s dry, white 
pocket, and tipped a dainty travelling- 
flask to his purple lips, his brain whirled 
with a vision of two human faces provi- 
dentially absent from this remarkable oc- 
easion. One was the countenance of his 
wife; the other belonged to the president 
of the parish temperance association. 

“There now!” observed the lady, who 
was rowing with a vigorous, masculine 
stroke, “you look better. You are not 
young enough to stand this sort of thing 
without proper care.” 

“T’m not old enough to enjoy being 
told so!” said the minister, with spirit. 
A woman of the world would not have 
said that, he thought; and he was quite 
right in his conclusion. 
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“PP the 


gentleness; 


ardon me,” said young 
“ l 
obliged to be so blunt in my business 

She had now brought the dory al 
side of the tossing float which lapped 
water below the hotel. It happened 
the float was quite deserted, and 
he had helped her up with the dory, 
minister stood still, dripping and 
barrassed, and looked at his rescuer. 

She was a tall, firm young woman, with 
a direct eye and a grave mouth. § 
might have been what is called a ha 
some woman, but she lacked the plia 
deferent texture so necessary in the fe: 
nine face to the taste of man. She \ 
bareheaded, and her hair was black, a 
brushed back from her temples. 

She, on her part, saw a_ well-trained 
clerical figure, and the face of forty-six; 
the minister had the mouth of an edu- 
eated saint and the of a natural 
worldling. He stood gracefully in his 
rubber boots, and had pushed his drenched 
hair back from his lined forehead. 

“My name is Luther Goodspeed,” he 
said, abruptly. “TI am pastor of the Cor 
gregational church in this village.” 

“And I am Eunice Thorpe,” returned 
she of the white flannel. “T am a physi- 
cian, and am staying at the hotel.” 

The minister bowed. 

“What do you suppose has become of 
the catboat ?” he demanded, suddenly. 

“Oh, she went to the bottom like a 
diver,” replied Dr. Thorpe, smiling. 

“She belonged to my senior deacon,” 
urged the minister, plaintively. “ He lent 
her to me to get home in. T had taken 
my dory over to be examined and re- 
paired. I grazed her bows the other day. 
Mrs. Goodspeed was afraid of a leak.” 

He turned and shot a pathetie glance 
at the parsonage. The curtains wer 
drawn apart in the second-story window 
over the piazza; figures or a figure could 
be seen stirring between the curtains. 

“Mrs. Goodspeed did not know,” plead- 
ed the minister, not without dignity, 
“that I was to return in the catboat. 
My wife is aw invalid, madam. I spar 
her all possible disturbance. I—I— Dr. 
Thorpe!” cried the man, “TI have not 
been in a sail-boat for twenty years!” 

“ And with the passion of twenty men 
in one, he loves a tiller and a main-sheet,” 
thought Dr. Thorpe. 
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For one mute minute the sea-loving 
man glanced at the sea-bereft man; a 
raight, compassionate, womanly shaft 
her brown eyes struck the sailor’s 

rt of him. 

But she spoke not as she looked— 

re wisely, as the world counts wisdom. 
“Few men,” she said, distinctly and 
slowly, “are so considerate. Many sick 
ves would recover, possessing such de- 
ition. They need it—women; they are 
pitiable lot!” 

“You must understand—in your pro- 
fession—” chattered the minister. He 
is shivering now, and for the first time 
mseious how wet and cold he was. 

“You must go home at once,” she com- 
nanded. “You are running a risk 
tanding here. I will come over by and 


, 


—_— sy 


yy and see how you are.’ 
“Oh, pray don’t!” cried the minister, 
ith uncontrollable candor. 

Now the young lady did not change 
color at this rebuff; and it smote him 
with a kind of helpless anger to see that 
she did not, but that she only smiled 
maternally. 

“T will call upon you,” he stammered. 
“T will call upon you to express my 
gratitude. Mrs. Goodspeed will write 
you a note. She will be very grateful.” 

“Run away home,” said Dr. Thorpe, 
as if he had been a boy. 

The Rev. Luther Goodspeed turned 
and went. It cannot be said that he 
ran. His rubber boots were still full of 
water, and he trod heavily across the 
beach and up the garden walk. 

His heart was heavier than his feet. 
Two terrible interviews frowned before 
him. To face his wife or the senior 
deacon—which would be the crueler fate ? 

The minister sat in his study. It was 
now half past one o’clock, and all visible 
signs of the early parsonage dinner, 
abruptly and contritely eaten alone by 
the Rev. Luther Goodspeed, had been 
cleared away by Arvilla, the “ house- 
keeper,” 

At the present moment the house- 
keeper was doing Mrs. Goodspeed’s feet 
up in something hot and woolly. Mrs. 
Goodspeed moaned faintly at regular in- 
tervals, as if her suffering were a clock 
that must strike when it was wound. 
Now and then she clung to Arvilla’s 
hand. When she was offended with her 
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husband she was apt to be affectionate 
with Arvilla. 

“Only a woman can understand a wo- 
man,” she sighed. “ No man can.” 

“Land!” said Arvilla, dispassionately, 
“T wouldn’t set the minister down for a 
minyot—not a born minyot. He’s got 
some brains left in his skull yet, if you 
give him credit for it. You’d oughter 
see Mis’ Chickamy’s husband, where I did 
nursin’ in Salem before I come to you. 
You’d think you was the wife of a cher- 
ubim, that’s all.” 

“What did Mr. Chickamy do?” asked 
the invalid, with unexpected interest. 
“You often allude so mysteriously to 
Mr. Chickamy, Arvilla. But you never 
explain what you mean.” 

“Nor I ainter gointer,” snapped Ar- 
villa. “ All T say is that you’ve married a 
seraphim, and you’d oughter sense it.” 

“Was Mrs. Chickamy as sick as I am?” 
asked Mrs. Goodspeed, weakly. 

“A sight sicker,” replied Arvilla, 
cruelly. 

Mrs. Goodspeed made no answer. In 
her heart she did not think it credible 
that any woman could be sicker than 
herself. The lids drooped over her eyes. 
She had fine eyes, and when they were 
not visible her face took on a certain com- 
monness, like a cheap candlestick in 
which the light has been extinguished. 
She had been a pretty girl; she had the 
petulant mouth of a spoiled invalid, but 
the still youthful manner of a woman 
beloved and sheltered. 

“Tlas he gone over to the study?” she 
asked, suddenly opening her eyes. “ After 
the shock I have received ?” 

“Lord!” cried Arvilla, “he’s gofter go. 
He’s wore out same’s you be. It’s con- 
sider’ble of a stent to be drownded, let 
alon’ fussin’ over you afterwards. You 
was consid’ble to tend to for a spell along 
there after he capsized. My ironin’s all 
in the basket. I ain’t teched only one 
shimmy and two pair of his stockin’s. I 
wish you’d perk up a little,” added Ar- 
villa, with a mournful candor. 

But the invalid did not perk up. In 
fact, she seemed the rather to be perking 
down. Whatever might be said of her 
on some other occasions, on this Mrs. 
Goodspeed was really ill. 

No human infliction has found less 
generous or even judicial comprehension, 
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life or 


Its victims, who may 


either in in letters, than chron» 


ic illness. some- 
times receive fair play in fact, seldom 
do in fietion. 
Nevertheless, 
that 
an invalid in 
and for the cherished wife 
of the Reverend Luther, belonged to that 
class of who at 


th 
Ellen Goodspeed, ten years 
the 

years 


truth compels me to 
admit 
seashore parsonage, 
twenty 


their 
charitably call impossible, and 


women worst are 
what we 
their best, 

The Rev, Luther Goodspeed sat in his 
Ilis 
ing’s sermon lay half written upon his 
table, held in its rebelliously fluttering 
place by a Concordance and the Revised 
Version; for the 
the window. It 
was unexpectedly a stained window, hav- 


who when ill are never at 


next 


chureh study, 


Sunday morn- 


sou’wester brushed 


brusquely in at large 
ing been presented by a deceased but once 
sympathetic parishioner, who was under- 
stood to be under special spiritual ob- 
ligations to the pastor. The design pre- 
sented the figure of Christ the 
sick—a cripple. The Christ was white, 
the cripple was yellow; a lavender Temple 


healing 


on a pea-green Palestine showed beyond. 
The window, which moved inwards and 
outwards on a swivel, was open, and the 
minister sat in the full draught, hun- 
grily. He still little, like a 
man who has passed through an exces- 
sive exertion of 


panted a 


body. 
Ilis boyish eurls, yet wet, clung to his 


either mind or 
Ile had a wearier 
expression than he was accustomed to al- 
low himself; he wore one of the looks that 
He had taken 
up his pen mechanically, but he was not 
writing. An arrow of yellow from the 
tallith of the Judean cripple hit the min- 
ister’s idle hand. Tle glanced at it and 
his lips moved, “ Poor Nelly!” he said. 
“Poor Nelly!” Tis thoughts could not 
get beyond this familiar stage. 

The which 
leisurely, suddenly set a rousing whirl 
astir in the ehurech study and 
slapped the painted window. The study 
door opened loudly and slammed to in 
the draught. 


temples and forehead. 


a man’s wife does not see. 


sou’ wester, was dying 


of air 


You've gotter come right over!” 
manded Arvilla, shrill with 
ed excitement, “She's got 

this time. The old doctor ain’t to home, 
for I seen him gewhollopin’ over to the 


com- 
unwont- 
something 
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find 
along and set 


I’ve 
You run right 
her till I get one!” 

The minister ob ved 
Arvilla. 
he ran from the church to the parson 
and took time, | 
lips still moved to the familiar “Py 
Nelly!” It 
the experience of a thousand 
alarms and wells of sympat 
drawn upon for all her ailing years t 
he should now find Nelly re 
very ill indeed, 

In facet, 


conscious, 


harbor. sot out to some} 


else, 


( verybody obe 
In startled sil nee, barehea 


the stairs two at a 


seemed to him. to just 
base] 


wasted 
poor 


she was, or seemed to he, u 
and lay silently in the ar 
that clasped her with the old, sure, 

defatigable tenderness which Ellen Ci 
speed took 


W hich ao 


as a matter of course, and 


many wives would have ey 
changed life. 

Mrs. Goodspeed was not,in fact,a faint 
ing and the Reverend Luther, 


who might have easily taken a nurse’ 


woman, 
diploma in many or most departments, 
when Arvilla 
slammed up-stairs with the only doctor 


was at his wit’s end, 
she had been able to secure. 

“Tt ain’t a he doctor,” announced Ar 
villa, “but you better b’lieve she'll beat 
the old one out of his boots. She ain’t 
no minyot, I betcher.” 

When the minister raised his haggard 
How was 
it possible to entrust his poor and preciovs 


eyes he turned sick and dizzy. 


Nelly to a physician in a white flanne!| 
dress and a low tortoise-shell back comb! 
“You!” he eried, with piercing candor. 

“Put her down,” commanded Dr 
Thorpe, authoritatively. “ So,—perfect 
ly horizontal—so. You are holding her 
too high.” 

“Ts she—will she 
band, with white lips. 

“Oh dear no,” said the woman doctor 

Then, thus and there did the eare of 
the minister’s wife go over into the pro 
fessional charge of Dr, Thorpe. 

A new earth, if not a new heaven, now 
evolved in the parsonage. The invalid 
went captive at once and altogether to 
the girl doetor, 

“The doctor understands my case per 
fectly,” she confided to Arvilla. 

“Shouldn't wonder!” retorted Arvilla, 
with an accent the invalid—who was no! 
a dull person—felt to be ambiguous. 


die?” asked the hus 
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“Tt 


woman,” 


understand a 
A flicker 


of carmine brushed her pale lips; she 


takes a woman to 


she repeated, sharply. 


showed a pleased color not infrequently 
in those days. 

Her naturally fine eyes assumed a deep 
That fretful carving 
hetween her brows had cut too deep to 
be recalled. You can fill and level a 
grave, but not those moral cafions in the 
human 


inward brilliance, 


face. But a gentle cheerfulness 
or expectancy now suffused her expression 
and manner, 

The truth was that the minister’s wife 
had found that which 
nervous invalid into 
lack of which 
new absorption. 


may surcharge a 
late 


many 


and 
died a 


recovery, 
for have 

“ She’s got an interus’,” said Arvilla, 

Beneath the bruising cross Mr. Good 
speed felt another shoulder—how gentle 
and how Manifold and mys- 
terious were the steps by which the girl 
She 
wove a magic web around, across, and 
through the cheerless household. 

Every day the minister thought of her 
in a new metaphor. She “limate. 
She was atmosphere. She escape. 
She freedom. With un- 
counted respites and reliefs; through her 
accession little rest, 
something that he dared not eall hope, 
and yet for which 
duller name. 

The exactions of 
the overwearied man melting 
who could how? For three nights 
now he had slept undisturbed; all day he 
had been summoned but twice. Last week 
he spent a day in the city. Yesterday he 
had a long bieyele ride. To-day his poor 
Nelly herself him to invite his 
classmates from the hotel to supper. 

To-morrow thought a horseback 
ride somewhere would be good for him. 
Next week, she said, in her prettiest way 

and no one had a prettier way than 
Nelly when she was young and well: 

“Those people at the hotel with the 
automobile going to take the doe- 
tor for a trip around the Cape. They 
want another gentleman. If they should 
invite you would you like to go, Lu- 
ther ?” 

“Tt would not do at all for both of us 
to be away from you all day,” replied the 


strong! 


doctor interpaced the parsonage life. 


was 
was 
was her came 


opened vistas of 


there seemed no 


the sick-room upon 


were 
say 


asked 


she 


are 
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Reverend Luther, promptly; but the 
of fire in his eyes betrayed him. 

“T didn’t know you cared so my 
replied the invalid, not without pat 
“ Arvilla can take care of me quite y 


Dr. Thorpe wishes me to depend on ; 
self. The likes to have m« 
things without people. The doet 
Oh, what should I do without the doct 
Cod bless her!” 

“Amen,” said the minister, solemn] 

IIe sat in that automobile lik 
beatified spirit flying through the n 
teries of ether, 


doctor 


When he came home his wife had 
down-stairs. She crept up from the stu 
him. She wo 
a pretty, white, loose gown; it had bright 
autumnal ribbons; 
her those ribbons. 

“ She her take an interus’ in 
how she looks,” observed Arvilla. 

The minister kissed his wife adoring) 
In the chariot of fire, all the blazing 
autumn day, a comrade had shared his 
flight; he returned to a dependent. Tk 
thought of the girl doctor’s splendid color 
and vigor the look of her red cheek be 
neath her veil, her free step in her long 
automobile coat, the profile of her bare, 
brown hand upon her lap. He thought 
of his immeasurable obligations to her. 

He looked at his invalid wife with 
fond returning eyes; her wasted face lay 
upon his breast; she lifted her thin hand 
to his cheek; she did not fret or complain; 
she hoped he had a good time. 

These simple words filled him with ad 
miration. He thought her heroic, and 
told her so. 

“I’m glad you went,” she answered, 
restlessly. 


sofa and came to meet 
the doctor had give: 


makes 


“Tsn’t the doctor coming in?” 

A vague jealousy stirred within the 
minister’s heart. To his poor Nelly lh 
had so long been the world and all that 
was therein! 

He went out and sat on the porch alon 
when Dr. Thorpe came in to see how her 
patient had passed the day. The voices 
of the two women came to his ear con 
fusedly—the one plaintive, appealing, and 
delicate; the other, ringing and strong. 

They grappled some duality in his own 
nature, hitherto submerged in his con 
He had the singleness and 
simplicity of a devout He wa 
troubled by some of his thoughts. 
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It was a cold September evening, and 
Dr. Thorpe came out buttoning her auto- 
She wore her white flannel 
dress and a little white felt hat. 

“Finished your 
“Oh, I forgot!” 

The minister looked so like a man who 
ought to have had the smoke which 
he denied himself that she was tempted 


mobile coat. 


cigar?” she said.— 


to run across to the apothecary’s and get 
him one. 

“ Poor fellow! 
or the senior deacon ?” 

The minister returned her a straight, 
steady look, before which the mischief 
in her brown wavered. In_ his 
the natural worldling and the acquired 
saint contended silently. 

“Call it the 
replied. 

“There is to be some deep-sea fishing 
to-morrow —- the automobile party,” ob- 
Dr. Thorpe, abruptly. “ Mrs. 
Goodspeed has suggested that you should 
join us. We have engaged The Arrow. 
We sail at eight o’clock.” 

STs Mrs. Goodspeed ! 
row!” ejaculated the minister. “ Eight 
o'clock!” he added, faintly. “I carry 
her down-stairs at ten. Dr. Thorpe, I 
thank you. I cannot subject my wife 
to such a strain. You do not know 
what she suffers when I am on the wa- 
ter.—I told you—I have sailed for 
twenty years.” 


“Ts it Nelly? 


” she said. 


eyes 


Junior Endeavor,” he 


served 


The Ar- 


not 
“As you please,” replied Dr. Thorpe, 
sharply; her face had its professional 
look. “I think it well for her to make 
sacrifices—to exercise self-control. You 
obstruct my management of the case.” 
“T will the matter with 
wife,” replied the minister, stiffly. 


discuss my 


The 


husband and the physician parted with 
coldness. 


He felt unhappy to have quarrelled with 


her. His debt to her was so large that 
little estrangements kind of 
spiritual bankruptey. 

“T shall not go on her fishing trip,” 
he said. But the next morning he was 
at the wharf with the rest of the party. 

As The Arrow dashed out of the harbor, 
the too long sea-denied man forgot the 
solid earth and all that was thereon— 
his senior deacon, the Junior Endeavor, 
parish polities—yes, and his poor Nelly. 
Clearly Dr. Thorpe perceived that he had 


seemed a 
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forgotten herself. She reflected that 
should take pleasure in that fact. 

Circumstances forced 
ber her unexpectedly. When the w 
died, and The Arrow wallowed in 
swell beyond the Light, the other | 
of the party fell a victim to a sey 
attack of mal de mer—surrendered 
excursion, and demanded that she be 
ashore to walk home. Her husband di 
fully accompanied her. Thus it b 
that the minister and Dr. Thorpe 
turned with the skipper. 

It was late September, and the bay h 
the glitter of its calendar. All throug 
the morning, while the southerly las 
ed, the water had presented a sheet 
white fire and smoke. Thi 
wind had been good-humored, sinking 
to the calm that had disrupted th 
party, and the harbor flickered with sails 
Most of these had now disappeared 
The Arrow, alone of her class, was stil! 
beyond the bar. 

Her skipper, who was of the talka 
tive, tourist’s variety, had grown unnat 
urally silent. 

“ We're goin’ to have a breeze o’ wind,” 
he said, slowly. 

As he spoke the words, the wind veered 
with an incredible swiftness, and one of 
the fierce autumnal northerlies, with 
whose temper no man may reckon, 
smote an unprepared and writhing sea. 

The Arrow keeled and lay over as if 
she had been knocked down by a gun 
In a moment the little pleasure-boat was 
quivering between whirlpool and whir! 
wind—her landing two miles off. 

“Lend a hand, parson!” bellowed th 
skipper, wrestling savagely with his 
tiller. “If you know anything,—drop 
that mains’l, and be quick about it!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” cried the minister, 
springing. 

As the little sail came rattling down 
beneath his alert and intelligent fingers. 
he gave one glance through the smok; 
spray at the shore. He could make out 
the roof of the parsonage, and the row 
of stunted poplars bent like weather 
beaten old men. 

“You ain’t no such pious fool, either!” 
yelled the skipper through the blast 
“You dropped her quite toler’ble well.” 

Dr. Thorpe had not yet spoken. 

“T can help too,” she said, quickly 


him to rem 


seemed to 
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[ understand a boat. I can steer if 

wll trust me.” 

“When I trust my hellum to a wo- 

an,” replied the skipper, “I'll be d—d, 

or a parson, either.” 

The passengers were both as white 

w as the foam in which The Arrow 

eltered. The minister looked at the 
loctor. Her eyes answered his steadily. 
In them he saw an infinite and dumb an- 
euish. If by flinging herself overboard 
at that moment she could have landed 
him alive and in the arms of his wife, 
he would have done it; and he felt that 
she would. 

“ Bail!” thundered the skipper, sud- 
denly. “ Bail like the devil, or we'll be 
in hell afore we can say damn!” 

The northerly had now become a hur- 
rieane. The Arrow, trembling from 
stem to stern, spun and whirled like a 
dead leaf. The water rushed over the 
rail in cataracts. 

Only a few people on shore had ob- 
served the position of the little boat. 
These gave her up for lost, with easy 
unanimity. Only one of them, an old 
offshore fisherman, with a slimy green 
dory, did anything. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth, 
picked up his oars with big, gnarled, ex- 
perienced hands, and rowed out into 
the ealdron. 


Between whirlpool and whirlwind the 
three in The Arrow, drenched and gasp- 
ing, clung to the last moments of con- 
sciousness in the silence with which most 
human souls face probable death. Even 
the skipper had ceased to damn. The 
minister sat with set teeth, and eyes 
staring shoreward and homeward. 

“She asked me to take a tender,” he 
muttered; “it was the only thing she 
did ask.” 

For the first time a groan ground its 
way through his quivering lips. 

“Shut up there!” cried the skip- 
per, roughly. “Keep up your courage, 
same’s you sot out to. Bail, I tell 
ye! Bail! Look here,” he added, in 
the next breath; “I won’t fool ye no 
longer. *Tain’t no use ... bailin’... 
nor nothin’—Parson, I guess it’s your 
‘urn to take the hellum.” 

The skipper, still wrestling with his 
tiller as Jacob wrestled with the angel, 
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jerked off his dripping hat and made 
as if he would fall upon his knees. 

“Come, parson,” he said; “ you pray. 
It’s time.” 

As the minister’s voice, responding 
with the quickness of a life’s training 
and a life’s faith, rose pleading to Hea- 
ven and the hurricane, The Arrow qui- 
etly swamped. 

At this moment the tempest yawned, 
and out of its throat dropped a slimy, 
green dory, rowed by an old fisherman, 
bent and drenched and dominant, son of 
the sea and of the storm, as powerful and 
as incredible as leviathan. 


When the green dory landed her pas- 
sengers the whirling shore was throbbing 
with people. Pre-eminent among them, a 
lanky figure against the frowning sky, 
Arvilla ornamented the cliff top. She 
was gesticulating wildly, and seemed to 
he shouting unheard words. The min- 
ister and the doctor looked at her in heavy 
silence. Neither of them had addressed 
the other since they were dragged out of 
the foam into the dory. 

To her own soul Eunice Thorpe spoke 
the unsparing words of an ardent and 
high-minded woman who believes herself 
conscientiously to have veered to the 
verge of a grave mistake, 

“T meant to help them! I meant to 
help them!” she repeated, piteously: “1 
have done them an irreparable hurt!” 

She dared neither forecast nor ignore 
the probable consequences of this day’s 
events.¢ She felt the sense of immaturity 
in humhn experience, or aloofness from 
the plan of life, which comes at times 
‘o every unwedded woman. 

“They are married,” she thought; “T 
am not. I should not have interfered, I 
should have let them alone.” 

Her spirits sank so that she did not 
hear the drenching very vigorously, and 
suffered rather a serious chill. The fish- 
erman offered her his oil coat, and the 
Reverend Luther tried to wrap it about 
her, but she declined it. 

“T am no colder or wetter than you,” 
she said. “Put it on yourself.” 

He dropped the coat, and it lay in the 
bottom of the dory; whence the skipper 
promptly picked it up and threw it over 
his own streaming back. 

“Who is that?” said the minister, 
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abruptly, in a strained voice.—“‘ That? 
There?” 

Her eyes followed his shaking finger. 

“Tt is Mrs. Goodspeed!” she panted. 
“She is on the cliff. Arvilla is holding 
her up.” 

When the dory bumped on the float, the 
Reverend Mr. Goodspeed leaped without 
looking back. Everybody made way for 
him as he dashed like a boy up the cliff; 
and a low, moaning sound came from the 
the shore when he took his 
who had not walked a rod outside 
her house for well-nigh a dozen years, into 
his dripping arms. 


people on 
wife, 


She felt 
She experienced the isolation of 
the happiest solitary woman before the 
mysterious bond of marriage. The hotel 
the old man 
doctor gallantly offered her his services, 
and she did not look back at the two on 
the cliff, She allowed herself one savage 
thought. “If she seolds him,” reflected 
the doctor, “I will I will put 
a plaster east!” 

But Mrs. Goodspeed did not seold her 
husband She kissed, 
laughed, eried, and blessed, and 
kissed With her invalid arms 
clasped around the half-drowned, shiver- 
ing man, she walked steadily back to the 
parsonage, cooing and crooning unintel- 
ligibly all the way, as women—whether 
sick or well—do when they love a man 
child. And Arvilla 


to heap the fires. 


Eunice Thorpe turned away. 
exiled, 


people took care of her, 


her in 


not then. and 
and 


again. 


or a ran on ahead 


The 


empty 


in his study. The 
muffled in more 

The boundings 
of his own heart hammered in his ears. 
It was a cold day, and a little fire purred 
in the He had allowed himself 
this luxury, for he had coughed a good 
deal since The Arrow swamped, a week 
ago. His next Sunday’s sermon lay be- 
fore him—thirty blank, bleak pages of 
manuscript paper. He had not got be- 
yond his text, which repeated the beauti- 
ful apocalyptic dream about the “ first 
heaven and the first earth” that were 
“passed away.” He could not write. The 
stained-glass wmdow was shut, and the 
chilly autumn sun struggled to illumi- 
nate the white Christ and the yellow 
cripple, but made no effort to contend 


minister sat 
church 


than its usual stillness. 


seemed 


grate. 
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with Palestine or the lavender Tey 


The Rev. Luther Goodspeed had a 
ried look. 

A low knock brushed the door, and 
sprang to open it with the nervous m 
ment of a man in unconcealed susp 


Dr. Thorpe came in without speak 
but did not take the chair which 
pushed forward by the fire. 

She stood with her hands 
back of the chair, and looked—as he 

into the heart of the blaze. They 
gan to talk at once, without ceremony 
hesitation, as people do who have vit 
matters on hand. 

“Tlow did you leave her?” 

* She’s Arvilla is with 
her.” 

“What have you been saying to her?” 

“Saying? Oh, everything, T think 


that is, almost.” 
“ 


upon 


pretty tired. 


You play with my suspense,” he said, 
peremptorily. “ Relieve it. It’s not nat- 
ural—a physician pre-empting a wife's 
confidence, while a husband is shut out.” 

tS 
that 
to it 


come 


cannot be 
than I. 


as soon as possible. 


more conscious of 
T purpose to put an end 
She has be- 
too dependent on me. I told 
her so.” 

“ A h ! 
take it?” 

“Like a woman—that is, with spirit. 
T am glad to say she showed considerable. 
When she young—and 
must have girl of 
of character.” 

“Indeed she was!” 
hotly. 

“T told her,” proceeded Dr. Thorpe, 
without meeting his eye, “that I in- 
tended to leave town next week. I have 
decided to practise in the city. I am go- 
ing on Friday morning.” 

“(ioing? Friday morning?—I thought 
you meant to settle here. There are so 
many who—have expected it—who wish 
it . . . a good many ladies of my congre- 
gation—” he broke off, lamely enough. 

“Such was my intention. I have 
changed it,” replied the doctor, in a tone 
which admitted of no reprieve. 

“Tow did she take that?” he asked, 
in a tone lower than her own. 

“Like a lady —like the 
she is.” 

“Tt’s going to be very hard for her,” 


How did she 


That was cruel. 


well—sh« 


fi yrce 


was 


been a some 


cried the husband, 


lady that 





told 
she 
rit. 
ble. 
she 


md, 


rpe, 
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aid, with an opaque, half-blind look. 
liis gaze had returned to the fire. 
I am afraid so.” 
‘She will miss you. She will not know 
to take up—her sufferings—without 
Nor—nor I.” 

\ sense of impending bereavement. half 

ingled him. He wheeled and regarded 
her unexpectedly; he had the look of a 
troubled and bewildered boy. 

“Steady, now, steady!” said Eunice 
Thorpe; but she said it to her own 
strong soul. 

“T shall come back sometimes,” she 
suggested, in a comfortable, common- 
place tone. “T shall not entirely desert 
the case.” 

“ Ah!—That will—help us out.” 

“T shall try to do—what is best,” added 
the girl doctor, halting for the first time 
in this agitating interview. 

Abruptly she turned and went to the 
study door. With her hand on the latch, 
she paused, drew a quick, deep breath, 
and faced him. 

“Mr. Goodspeed, I think you ought to 
know that you do not know the details 
of my talk with your wife to-day. I have 
told her everything.” 

“ Bverything? I fail to—understand 
you, Dr. Thorpe.” 

Blind thoughts of things that he had 
read in disagreeable fiction groped for 
a moment through his well-ordered mind 
—phantoms of scenes such as did not 
occur in the lives of Christian clergy- 
men; shadowy complications of feeling, 
such as a gentleman, being the husband 
of one wife, could not suffer himself to 
experience. But in the dark eyes of the 
girl doctor he saw only that inscrutable, 
maternal look. A little mocking smile 
curved her red lips as they slowly brought 
out these unexpected words: 

“T have told Mrs. Goodspeed that she 
is perfectly curable. I have told her 
that she has been self-deluded—that she 
has been an unnecessary burden upon 
you all these years.” 

“Tt was my privilege to assume it!” 
cried the husband, in a scorching tone. 
“Tt was my delight as well as my duty. 
My wife has been a very sick woman—” 

“T have just told her that such is not 
the fact,” interrupted the doctor, calmly. 
“T have told her that she has put a false 
diagnosis on the condition. I have told 


her to stay out of bed and keep on her 
feet—that she is perfectly able. Within 
limits, | mean, of course, I have ordered 
her to walk as far as the end of that row 
of round-shouldered poplars every day. 
She has promised to do so.” 

“Did you ever tell her to do this be- 
fore?” gasped Luther Goodspeed, 

“ Never.” 

“Why not?” 

“She would not have believed me nor 
obeyed me. Now she can’t help herself. 
Since she walked to the cliff to meet you, 
there is nothing to be said. What you 
call Providence shipwrecked you to dis- 
illusionize her. No therapeutics could 
have done it. Love did. She will never 
be a strong woman, or quite well. But, 
relatively speaking, she will recover.” 

“Do you mean to say,” demanded 
the minister, severely, “that my poor 
Nelly— Oh, you must have hurt her! 
You wounded her!—I should go to her 
at once.” 

He looked about for his hat. A shaft 
of the autumn sunlight struggled through 
the tallith of the white Christ in the win- 
dow and expressed the pallor of the man’s 
noble face. All its patient lines and con- 
quered self were revealed, perhaps sub- 
limated, before the doctor’s steady eyes. 

“You are a good man,” she said, in 
a very low voice. “TI honor you... 
above most men whom T know. T shall 
not deceive you about it all. She has 
suffered very much; she does; she must. 
But there has never been any lesion, 
nothing organic. There is a neurosis— 
but it is curable. I have told her—more 
than I shall tell you; more than she will 
tell you. Leave us to work it out. 
Leave me the management of my own 
case-—By the way,” she added, “ this 
bronchial irritation of yours needs at- 
tention. You have coughed ever since 
that first shipwreck, and two in one sea- 
son have been more than your share. 
You are to go South for the month of 
March, this winter. I have told her so.” 

“You might have spared yourself that 
trouble!” cried the minister, defiantly. 
“When you see me ask my sick wife 
to spare me for a month—” 

“You will not find it necessary to ask 
her,” returned Dr. Thorpe, rather wearily. 
“She will propose it herself. — Don’t, 
don’t fight me so,” she protested, with 
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“Don’t, don’t make 
I am trying to do 
the best I can—for her 
for you—for everybody.” 

She held 
abruptly. 


sudden entreaty. 
everything so hard! 


what is best 


firm brown hand 
He bowed his face above it. 


out her 


- Vie furus 
She 


saluto,” he said, brokenly. 

little, wistfully, but did 
not reply; and so melted from the study. 
He stood for a moment when she had left 
him; the white light from the Christ 
in the window passed over his face and 


smiled a 


off from it, leaving a tremulous, uncer- 
tain shadow. 

The minister sank into his study chair 
and laid his upon his unfinished 
sermon. His praying lips touched the 
text: “ For the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.” 


face 


In the si-:-oom Mrs. Goodspeed sat 
panting in the easy chair. Her pretty, 
petulant face wore a startled, something 
like a terrified, expression. 

“ Arvilla,” she asked, distinctly, “ what 
did Mr. Chickamy do to Mrs. Chicka- 
my? You never told me. TI really wish 
you would. I never knew the family, 
you see, and never shall. 
no impropriety.” 

“Won't 
Arvilla. 


“ Never, Arvilla, never!” 


There can be 


vou never tell?” demurred 


* Eny-meeny-mony-my, 
Hold my tongue or wish I may die?” 


mony my,” echoed Mrs. 
Goodspeed, laughing. She was glad of 
a chance to laugh. Returning health had 
already taught her to weary of the tragic. 

“Well,” admitted Arvilla, sinking her 
voice to a hollow and unnatural whis- 
per, “when she was so tantragious no- 
body could stand her—Mr. Chickamy he 
shook her.” 

“Shook her! Shook his wife! <A sick 
lady! An invalid wife! Shook her?” 
gasped Mrs. Goodspeed. 

Arvilla nodded solemnly. 
no cherubim,” 
“ Yourn is.” 


“Eny meeny 


“He warn’t 


she said, conclusively. 


There was a harvest-moon that night, 
and Dr. Thorpe went out to row upon the 


harbor. She went alone. 
seemed superfluous to her. 
up and down for an 


Everybody 
She drifted 
hour, and then 
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brought her dory to the float, and 
up the ladder slowly. At the top a st 
hand stretched down to meet her ow: 

“T meant to be in time to help you 
the dory,” He gs 
with embarrassment and ti) 
itv. “My wife wishes to know—< 
you over?” he asked, 
ifest hesitation. 


said the minister. 
some 
come with 1 

“Is she really in need of my servic: 
demanded the doctor, somewhat short 

“T don’t think so. I think it 
more a social invitation—a friendly « 

—all of us together. She is trying 
to go to bed so early. She is trying 
please you.” 

“ Ask her to excuse me.” replied Dr. 
Thorpe, after a moment’s silence. “| 
am really —pretty tired. Some other 
time. Tell her I will come some othe: 
time.—Go home and tell her, please. | 
am going to sit the float for 
a while.” 

It occurred to him suddenly that he 
might stay and sit her in the 
moonlight on the swaying float—that he 
must do it. Then, with a grip through 
his heart, like a physical pain, he per- 
ceived that he must not. He did not say, 
I dare not; his consciousness halted this 
side of the words. He obeyed her in 
silence. He walked rapidly, without 
looking back, passed under the row of 
weather-beaten poplars, up the steps, and 
into the house. 

The moon was blazing on the sea, and 
Eunice Thorpe buried her thoughts in 
gulfs of light. A woman may offer a 
man the highest service if she refrains 
from doing all she can for him. This 
she remembered. A _ noble idealization 
filled the delicate and upright soul 
of the minister. This she felt. The girl 
doctor meant to be glad that she had 
not suffered him to confuse the great 
counter-currents of experience. Grati- 
tude and friendliness have the nature of 
the tide, and, like the tides, may rise to 
strange shores or ebb to familiar seas. 
She wondered why she was not happier 
that she had made this unselfish, unworld- 
ly man and that ailing and imperfect 
woman her lifelong and her loyal friends. 

Pretty soon he came to the window of 
his wife’s room and drew the shade. 
She could see his shadow on the shade 
after it was drawn. 
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Riis 


for reading which has of late pos- 
sessed the public, and the conta- 

vion or infeetion by which it has passed 
, hundreds of thousands who never read 
before; and then the talk was of how this 
prodigious foree might be controlled, 
and turned in the right way: not suf- 
fered to run to waste like water over the 
dam, but directed into channels pouring 


T talk was of that strange passion 


upon wheels that turn the mills of 
the gods, or something like that. There 
were of course a great many words; in 
fact, talk is composed of words, and the 


people at that luncheon were there for 
talking as well as eating, and they did 
not mind how many words they used. 
But the sum of their words was the hope, 


after a due period of despair, that the 
present passion for reading might be 
made to eventuate in more civilization 
than it seemed to be doing, if it could 


be brought back to good literature, sup- 
posing it was ever there in great strength, 
and the question was how to do this. 


I 


One of the company said he had lately 
been reading a good many books of Leigh 
Hunt’s, and after everybody had inter- 
rupted with “ Delightful!” . “ Perfectly 
charming!” and the like, he went on to 
observe that one of the chief merits of 
Hunt seemed to be his aptness in quota- 
tion. That, he remarked, was almost a 
lost art with critics, who had got to 
thinking that they could tell better what an 
author was than the author himself could. 
Like every other power disused, the power 
of apt quotation had died, and there were 
very few critics now who knew how to 
quote: not one knew, as Hunt, or Lamb, 
or Hazlitt, or the least of the great quota- 
tional school of critics, knew. These had 
perhaps overworked their gift, and might 
have been justly accused, as they certain- 
ly were accused, of misleading the reader 
and making him think that the poets, 
whose best they quoted, putting the finest 
lines in italies so that they could not be 
missed, were as good throughout as in 
the passages given. It was this sense 
of having abused innocence, or ignorance, 
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which led to the present reaction in 
criticism no doubt, and yet the present 
reaction was an error. Suppose that the 
poets whose best was given by quotation 
were not altogether as good as that? The 
critics never pretended they were; they 
were merely showing how very good these 
poets could be, and at the same time 
offering a delicate pleasure to the reader, 
who could not complain that his diges- 
tion was overtaxed by the choice morsels. 
If his pleasure in them prompted him 
to go to the entire poet quoted, in the 
hope of rioting gluttonously upon him, 
the reader was rightly served, in one 
sense. In another, he was certainly not 
disserved, or his time wasted. It would 
be hard for him to prove that he could 
have employed it more profitably. 


II 

Everybody, more or less, now sat up, 
and he who had the eye and ear of the 
table went on to remark that he had not 
meant to make a defence of the extinct 
school of quotational criticism. What he 
really meant to do was to suggest a way 
out of the present situation in which the 
new multitude of voracious readers were 
grossly feeding upon such intellectual 
husks as swine would not eat, and ima- 
gining themselves nourished by their 
fodder. There might be some person 
present who could improve upon his sug- 
gestion, but his notion, as he conceived it, 
was that something might be done in 
the line of quotational criticism to restore 
the great poets to the public favor, for 
he understood that good authors were 
now proportionately less read than they 
once were. He thought that a pity: and 
the rest of the company joined in asking 
him how he proposed to employ the quo- 
tational method for his purpose. 

In answering he said that he would 
not go outside of the English classics, 
and he would, for the present, deal only 
with the greatest of these. He took it for 
granted that those listening were all agreed 
that mankind would be advantaged in 
their minds or manners by a more or less 
less familiar acquaintance with Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
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Pope, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
Browning; he himself did not mind add- 
ing Scott to the list, whose poetry he 
found much better than his prose. To 
bring about an acquaintance which might 
very profitably ripen into intimacy, he 
would have each of these poets treated 
in the whole measure of his work as many 
or most of them had been topically or 
partially treated by the quotational crit- 
ics. Some one here made him observe 
that he was laying out rather a large 
piece of work, and to this he answered, 
Not at all; the work had been already 
done. Asked then, somewhat derisively, 
why it need be done over again, he ex- 
plained with a modesty and patience 
which restored him to the regard he had 
lost by the derision (all had impartially 
united in it), that though the work had 
already been done, there needed some 
slight additions to it which would easily 
fit it to his purpose. He was not think- 
ing of going in for one of those dread- 
ful series of books which seemed the 
dismay alike of publisher and reader, 
and required rewriting of matter more 
than enough rewritten. In fact, he 
said, that for his purpose the writing 
was done fully, and probably better than 
it could be done again, and it was only 
the reading and quoting that demanded 
editorial attention. 

Another said he did not see how that 
could be, and the inventor of the brave 
scheme, which was still in petto, said that 
he would try to show him. We had, he 
contended, only too great riches in the 
criticisms of the poets open to our choice, 
but suppose we took Spenser and let 
Lowell introduce him to us, There 
would be needed a very brief biographical 
note, and then some able hand to inter- 
sperse the criticism with passages from 
Spenser, or with amplifications of the 
existing quotations, such as would give 
a full notion of the poet’s seope and 
quality. The story of each of his poems 
could be given in a few words, where 
the poems themselves could not be given 
even in part, and with the constant help 
of the critic, the reader could be pos- 
sessed of a luminous idea of the poet, 
such as he probably could not get by 
going to him direct, though this was not 
to be deprecated, but encouraged, after 


the preparatory acquaintance. | 
planatory and illustrative passag: 
be interpolated in the text of the er 
without interrupting the critic, and 
thing for Spenser might thus }b 
on the seale of what Addison d 
Milton. It was known how tho 
cessive papers in the Spectator | 
habilitated one of the greatest | 
poets, or rather rehabilitated th 
lish public, and restored the po 
the public to each other. They 
almost an ideal body of criticism. 
if they did not embody all that the : 
need know of Milton, they embod 
much that he could no longer fee! 
self ignorant of Milton. In fact, 
possessed him of a high degree of 
tonian culture, which was what 
wanted to have with respect to any 
They might be extended with still g: 
quotation, and if something mor 
were needed, the essay on Milton 
made Macaulay’s reputation migh' 
employed as a vessel to catch the 
runnings of the precious ichor. 

Who could not wish to know the poctry 
of Keats as we already knew his 
through the matchless essay of Lowell} 
That might be filled out with the 1 
striking passages of his poetry, sim 
let in at appropriate places, wit! 
breaking the flow of that high discourse, 
and forming a rich accompaniment 
which could leave no reader unpleasured 
or uninstructed. The passages given 
from the poet need not be relevant to thi 
text of the critic; they might be quit 
irrelevant, and serve the imaginable end 
still better. For instance, some pas 
might be given in the teeth of the eriti 
and made to gainsay what he had | 
saying. This would probably send (hy 
reader, if he was very much perplexcd, to 
the poet himself, which was the im»; 
able end. He might be disappointed | 
way, or he might be disappointed the ot 
way, but in the mean while he would 
have passed his time, and he would have 
instructed if he had not amused hims 

It would be very interesting to | 
such a criticism as that of Lowell on 
Dryden and give not only the fine things 
from him, but the things that counted 
for the critic in his interesting con- 
tention that Dryden failed of being 4 
prime poet because of the great weiglit 
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prose in him, and very good prose; 
‘as the critic charmingly put it, he 

wings that helped him run along 
evround, but did not enable him to 

[It would be most valuable for us to 
how Dryden was a great literary man, 
+ not one of the greatest poets, and yet 
ist be ranked as a great poet. If the 
lance inclined now towards this opin- 
_and not against it, very possibly the 
ler would find himself impelled to 
n to the poet’s work, and again the 
rinable end would be served. 


Ill 
A listener here asked why the talker 
went chiefly to Lowell for the illustration 
his theory, and was frankly an- 
ered, For the same reason that he had 
first alluded to Leigh Hunt: because he 
had lately been reading him. It was not 
because he had not read any other criti- 
cism, or not that he entirely admired 
Lowell’s; in fact, he often found fault 
with that. Lowell was too much a poet 
to be a perfect critic. He was no more 
the greatest sort of critic than Dryden 
the greatest sort of poet. To turn 
his figure round, he had wings that lifted 
him into the air when he ought to be 
running along the ground. 

The company laughed civilly at this 
piece of luck, and then they asked, civilly 
till, if Leigh Hunt had not done for 
a great many poets just what he was 
proposing to have done. What about the 
treatment of the poets and the quotations 
from them in the volumes on “ Wit and 
Humor,” “Imagination and Fancy,” “A 
Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” and 
the rest? The talker owned that there 

a great deal about these which was 
to his purpose, but, upon the whole, the 
criticiam was too desultory and frag- 
mentary, and the quotation was illustra- 

e rather than representative, and so 
r it was illusory, He had a notion that 
Ilunt’s stories from the Italian poets were 
ither more in the line he would have 

llowed, but he had not read these since 

e was a boy, and he was not prepared 
o answer for them. 

One of the company said that she had 
read those Italian poets in Leigh Hunt’s 
version of them when she was a girl, 
and it had had the effect of making her 
think she had read the poets themselves, 
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and she had not since read directly, Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, or Tasso. She regard- 
ed that as an irreparable injury, and she 
doubted whether, if the great English 
poets could be introduced in that man- 
ner, very many people would pursue 
their acquaintance for themselves. They 
would think they were familiar with 
them already. 

Yes, the talker assented, if that were 
the scheme, but it was not; or, at least, 
it was only part of the scheme. The 
scheme was to give the ever-increasing 
multitude of readers a chance to know 
something of the best literature. If they 
chose to pursue the acquaintance, very 
good; if they chose not to pursue the 
acquaintance, still very good; they could 
not have made it at all without being 
somewhat refined and enlightened. He 
felt very much about it as he felt about 
seeing Europe, which some people left 
unseen because they could not give all 
the time to it they would like. He al- 
ways said to such people, Go, if they 
could only be gone a month. A day in 
Rome, or London, or Paris, was a trea- 
sure such as a lifetime at home could not 
lay up; an hour of Venice or Florence 
was precious; a moment of Milan or 
Verona, of Siena or Mantua, was beyond 
price. So, you could not know a great 
poet so little as not to be enriched by 
him. A look from a beautiful woman, 
or a witty word from a wise one, dis- 
tinguished and embellished the life into 
which it fell, so that it could never after- 
wards be so common as it was before. 

Why, it was asked from a silence in 
which all the ladies tried to think whether 
the speaker had her in mind or not, and 
whether he ought really to be so personal, 
why could not Mr. Morley’s English Men 
of Letters series be used to carry out the 
scheme proposed ; and its proposer said he 
had nothing to say against that, except 
perhaps that the frames might be too 
much for the pictures. He would rather 
choose a critical essay, as he had inti- 
mated, for the frame of each picture; 
in this sort of thing we had an endless 
choice, both new and old. If he had any 
preference it would be for ‘the older- 
fashioned critics, like Hazlitt, or perhaps 
like De Quincey; he was not sure, speak- 
ing without the book, whether De Quincey 
treated authors so much as topics, but 
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he had the sense of wonderful things 
in him about the eighteenth - century 
poets: things that made you think you 
knew them, and that yet made you burn 
to be on the same intimate terms with 
them as De Quincey himself. 

His method of knowing the poets 
through the the sympathetic 
critics, who were the only real critics, 
would have the advantage of acquaint- 
ing the reader with the ecrities as well 
as the poets. The critics got a good deal 
of ingratitude from the reader generally, 
and perhaps in their character of mere 
reviewers they got no more than they 
merited, but in their friendly function 
of ushers to the good things, even the 
best things, in the authors they were 
studying, they had a claim upon him 
which he could not requite too generous- 
ly. They acted the part of real friends, 
and in the high company where the 
reader found himself strange and alone, 
they hospitably made him at home. 
Above all other kinds of writers, they 
made one feel that he was uttering 
the good things they said. Of course, 
for the young reader, there was the dan- 


ger of his continuing always to think 


critics, 


their thoughts in their terms, but there 
were also great chances that he would 


begin by and by to think his own 
thoughts in terms of his own. 

The more quotational the critics were, 
the better. For himself, the speaker said 
that he liked that old custom of printing 
the very finest things in italics, when it 
came to citing corroborative passages. It 
had not only the charm of the rococo, the 
pathos of a bygone fashion, but it was of 
the greatest use. No one is the worse for 
having a great beauty pointed out in the 
author one is reading, or reading from. 
Sometimes one does not see the given 
beauty at first, and then he has the pleasure 
of puzzling it out; sometimes he never 
sees it, and then his life is sublimed with 
an insoluble conundrum. Sometimes, 
still, he sees what the critic means, and 
disagrees with him. In this ease he is 
not likely to go to the end of his journey 
without finding a critic whom he agrees 
with about the passage in question. 

After all, however, it was asked by one 
that had not spoken before (with that 
fine air of saying a novel thing which 
people put on who have not spoken be- 
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fore), would not the superficial |, 
edge of the poets imparted by «q 
tional criticism result in a sort of ps: 
culture which would be rather wors« 
nothing, a kind of intellectual p 
ware, or esthetic near-silk ? 

The talker said he thought not, 
that he had already touched upon 
such point in what he had said 
going to Europe for a few months. 
offered the opinion that there was no ; 
thing as pseudo-culture; there was 
ture, or there was not; and the r 
of a quotational criticism, if he’ enj 
the quotations, became, so far, cultiy 
It could not be said that he knew 
poets treated of, but neither could 
said that he was quite ignorant of t! 

As a matter of fact, he did know t! 
in a fashion, through a mind larger 
clearer than his own. 

For this reason the talker favored th 
reading of criticism, especially the kind 
of criticism that quoted. He would even 
go so far as to say that there was no just 
and honest criticism without quotation. 
The critic was bound to make out hi 
ease, or else abdicate his function, and 
he could not make out his ease, either for 
or against an author, without calling him 
to testify. Therefore, he was in favor of 
quotational criticism, for fairness’ sak 
as well as for his pleasure; and it was for 
the extension of it that he now contended. 
Ue was not sure that he wished to send 
the reader to the authors quoted in all 
eases. The reader could get through the 
passages cited a pretty good notion of 
the authors’ quality, and as for thei 
quantity, that was often made up 
commonplaces or worse. In the cas 
the old poets, and most of the Eng''s! 
classics, there was a great deal of filt! 
which the reader would be better for : 
taking into his mind, and which the m 
copiously quotational critics would hari'y 
offer him. If any one said that with 
the filth one could not get a fair id 
of those authors, he should be dispos: 
to distinguish, and to say that withou 
the filth one could not get a fair id 
of their age, but of themselves, y 
Their beauty and their greatness wer 
personal to them; even their dulncs 
might be so; but their foulness was wl: 
had come off on them from living : 
periods when manners were foul. 
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I 
ry ‘HE feeling of protest which a pecul- 
t iar folk has against conformity 
with the outside world in custom, 
tume, and speech is not entertained 
ely in the interest of the picturesque. 
It is due rather to the pride of origin— 
t} is, of race or country—something 

. the primitive feeling of tribal loy- 
ality. It is a folk-passion; and, within 
ts limitations, it is a mighty stickler 

- uniformity. 

By whatever other peculiarities this 
passion may be distinguished, its chief 
adge is dialect, held aloft more con- 
spicuously in speech than in writing. 
Indeed, the conditions under which dia- 
lect is cherished are not those which pro- 
mote literature. Speech, moreover, in its 

nunciation and intonation, intensifies 
the petted idiom, giving the badge a 
heightened color. 

The invasions made by culture in favor 
of general uniformity are not consciously 
aggressive against these provincial idi- 
oms. Rather, simply for its own enter- 
» tainment, it would protect them; and see- 
ing that this is not possible, it seeks to 
The 
implacable conflicts about grammar, pro- 
nunciation, and usage engage diverse 
factions in the eulture-camp itself. The 
purpose of these conflicts is to establish 
uniform standards; and it is merely a 
question of time when the object in view 
will be attained. Even as between Lon- 
don and New York—where the disagree- 
ment is most radical—reconciliation is 

hopeless, in so far as it is held to 
be desirable. In an early number of 
this Magazine, Alice Meyne!l will have 
me interesting things to say about these 
differences. In the mean time our read- 
are enjoying Professor Lounsbury’s 
xcellent and authoritative papers touch- 
ing changes in the very texture of 

» our language. 


II 
Professor Lounsbury’s answer to the 
question, Is the English language be- 
coming corrupt? is substantially this: It 





Study. 


has grown and enriched itself by what 
is called its corruption. 

This is true in a sense not applicable 
to other languages. If the word “ cor- 
ruption ” is given its original meaning— 
the state of being broken up—then every 
language grows by corruption. Articula- 
tion itself is the breaking of a current. 
The estate of speech is that of brokenness. 
In languages like the Greek, Latin, and 
German there is an organic unity, like 
that which belongs to a _ physiological 
structure whose complexity is due to the 
compound division of the. cell, and is the 
result of a natural development. In 
the growth of the Romance languages 
there was something beyond this normal 
corruption—an interruption, and a graft- 
ing of one order of speech upon others 
radically different, save for some remote, 
common origin. 

The English language is a complex 
mixture of various corruptions—a varie- 
gated mosaic of speech. Its eclecti- 
cism, at first spontaneous, has been in 
later stages of development deliberate 
—a conscious selection directly from 
Latin (overleaping the Romance forma- 
tions), from modern French, from the 
Greek, and even from the Arabian, to 
meet new needs of expression. 

No other language is so readily eclectic 
and assimilative. The German thinks in 
his native tongue, and whatever acquaint- 
ance he may have with other languages, 
ancient or modern, he must in the com- 
munication of his thought be limited by 
the capacities of a speech which from 
the beginning has repudiated foreign 
alliances. Every word he speaks or 
writes carries with it a definite and 
familiar image, which serves him well 
within its limitations, but can never, be 
veiled or lured into obliquity or indirec- 
tion so as by refraction to yield pris- 
matic hues of expression. The native 
honesty and straightforwardness are in- 
evitable. So it must have been with the 
Greek, though his bondage was amelio- 
rated by the veilings of diverse Hellenic 
dialects, as was that of the Roman 
through the variety of strains which 
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during centuries blended together, with- mania for reversion to the pri: 
in the limits of Italy itself, and later meaning of words in justification of 
through the impregnating influences of definition and use. We are not jo 
Hellenic culture—resulting in the won- issue with him, however, when w 
derful organic unity of Latin speech. that a knowledge of the derivati 
In the Romance languages, by the very words is of the greatest value and 
process of their formation,a certain degree portance to writers. We have said 
of remoteness from origin was established, remoteness from origins is a_ kind 
and therewith an obscuration of native emancipation, the condition of yx 
and persistent images. The English flexibility. The feeling of servile o! 
language more than any other is free tion to the first meaning of words, 
from this species of despotism; and this etymologically determined, would im 
freedom is its chief compensation for its erish the language. But in the very 
lack of structural unity. It has there- tence just written the writer might 
fore more flexibility and accommodation, tautologically used the phrase “ bi 
responding without constraint to all the obligation” but for a knowledge of 
varied needs of expression. In French, original meaning of the substantive. 
where to every mood and need of the In the case of a very large number of 
human spirit there leans the fitting word, words the first meaning is retained, 
the accommodation is subject to law, as_ it is because of that precise meaning 
in a vital organism; and something of they were adopted into the lang 
this compulsion must have been felt in which they have thus helped to en 
the early growth of English—in the No careful writer would use the \ 
period of more unconscious assimilation. “depict” save in its original meaning; 
But from the time of Chaucer we witness he certainly would not use it in plac 
the arduous and conscious strife of lead- “describe,” unless he wished to suggest 
ing minds with inadequate material—the vividness and color. We keep the wor 
struggle for expansion beyond the con- “portray” also, which, though as 
fines of a too narrow vocabulary. The erally used almost interchangeable \ 
language, having got its body through “depict,” has yet the special meaning 
physiological processes, reached beyond which distinguishes the portrait from thy 
itself, gaining every possible leverage, painting. The frequently inept use of 
arbitrarily, and with deliberate consider- the word “dilapidated” is a grievance 
ation, controlled by no instinct but that to the judicious scholar, as well as a1 
of necessity. offence to the purist. Feeling has 
IT] much to do with the misapplicatio 
We leave the reader to Professor Louns- of words. There is an _ intensity 
bury’s comment concerning the critical meaning in the word “ dilapidated” 
spirit which withstands to-day as it has as indicating a downright ruin (“not 
withstood for generations the inroads of one stone left upon another”) whic! 
new locutions and idioms. As he wisely would seem to justify its applicati 
says, no corruption—-using the word in to fallen structures not made of ston 
its secondary meaning, of debasement— When the feeling is very strong, it wil 
ean come of this expansion of language have its way against all criticism. 
save through the degradation of the peo- The earliest meanings of words 
ples who speak and write it. The Eng- vital. The elemental expression of fi 
lish language would more readily than ing is obstinately projectile, and in 
any other yield to the influence of such intenser forms is thrown into the bod) 
debasement because of its unconstrained as indicated in the French word acha 
freedom of development. ment, and in some uses of our Vv 
Writers are only indirectly concerned “incarnate.” The Scriptural phras 
with questions concerning pronunciation “the deeds done in the body,” has this 
(except for such regard as poets must objective strength. To the primitive n 
have for accent); but everything affecting the use of certain words signifying 
the texture of the language is to them happenings was ominous, as if the word 
a matter of special interest. Professor leaped forward, becoming the thing 
Lounsbury very properly denounces the imaged. This was one very dire aspect 
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the despotism of the image. To escape 
this tyranny, a kind of euphemism was in- 
duced by means of words that veiled 
image, eluding the fatal portent. The 
rd “fate” originally meant something 
aid”—the same thing as something 
med. We moderns resort to the same 
iphemism for mitigation rather than 
am apprehension. This is shown in 
number of elusive words and phrases 
1t serve as substitutes for “ death.” 
» can see no other justification of any 
the legal use of the word “ demise,” 
vinally used only in connection with 
death of sovereigns, who thus “ de- 
tted ” or passed on the crown. 
All words signifying in the simplest 
; descent, contraction, or an analytic 
on had primarily an evil meaning, 
ch we have retained; as all which 
enified ascent, expansion, synthesis, 
hopeful terms. As hopefully asso- 
ited with synthesis we have a good ex- 
nple in the word “ edification.” Here 
also we follow the ancients. And we 
conserve that optimism which is char- 
acteristie of the human spirit in all ages 
in the meanings we give to words in 
themselves neutral, in equal poise as be- 
tween good and evil issue. Sometimes 
the neutrality is maintained, as in the 
rd “ befall’; but oftener we insist upon 
good issue, as in the words “ fortune,” 
“happiness,” “luck”; indeed, we have 
charged with beneficence all words where 
” is implied. 
It will be admitted that the considera- 
n of the origins of words is an inter- 
esting study, most suggestive to the 
psychologist, and necessary to the scholar; 
but its importance in the general culture 
ch is the common ground of meeting 
veen leading writers and intelligent 
lers is not fully appreciated. This 
mon ground not only constantly ex- 
pands, but it rises ever to higher p!anes. 
The coneurrent expansion of the language 
s through the most valuable accessions— 
valuable, that is, to permanent literature. 
Often, it is true, the importation of a 
Latin word is pedantic and unnecessary, 
as in the phrase “ otiose assent ” used by 
Paley over a century ago. He was writ- 
ing for scholars, and this fact would have 
justified his use of an unusual word. 
But he used the word “ otiose” as iden- 
tical with “easy” where “easy” would 


+} 


“ 


cl ince 


? 


have been correct and “ otiose” was not, 
The Latin term has a special meaning, 
and was applied to persons having no 
official or regular occupation. The Eng- 
lish derivative is used correctly by George 
Meredith in the phrase “ otiose husbands,” 
where the use of the word “ easy ” would 
obviously have been misleading. Here 
there is the justification of absolute pro- 
priety, of necessity even, if the meaning 
is to be given in a single word. This is 
an extreme case. The interests of litera- 
ture and of sound growth of the language 
are best served by writers who have a due 
regard for historical continuity, and who 
in their use of old words and of necessary 
new ones show the ripest wisdom, and a 
becoming modesty withal. 


IV 

In our last month’s Study we drew at- 
tention to the exceptionally large number 
of words which Mark Twain brought 
within a given space in his story “A 
Dog’s Tale.’ Miss Mary Johnston, in 
this estimate, stood next to Mark Twain. 

Mark Twain is a great story-teller by 
native genius—the projector of dramatic 
situations. His humor arises mainly 
from such situations, and, while he draws 
so largely from the abundant resource of 
that fun which lies at the very heart of 
things, alongside of an infinite pathos, 
yet he seems to care little for the sub- 
jective analysis of a mood or the elabo- 
rate portraiture of an individual char- 
acter. His thought is direct rather than 
reflective, and while his instances are 
modern enough, his method is elemental. 
He belongs to the great brotherhood of 
native story-tellers to whom the whole 
world listens with delight. 

When we think of fiction as an art we 
regard another kind of literature, with 
even quite another vocabulary. The aim 
in each field is distinctive. Mark Twain 
from the beginning has been haunted by 
the Story, never satisfied till he has lured 
it into embodiment. Howells waits to find 
and depict the souls of men and women, 
after observation, study, and divination 
of mood, temperament, and action. Into 
his regard and for his purpose the man or 
woman of the past does not enter; and 
this is also true of Henry James. The 
imagination in this order of fiction is 
under a kind of restraint, held within 
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limits of a definitely comprehended 
tual ituation Dickens, though con 
ing himeelf for the most part to his 
vri tire ind to the London he 0 well 
never submitted to this bond. He 
i 1 story-teller 

Between the downright tory-teller 
the kind of which Mark Twain is the 
rreatest living exampl and the analyt 
il novelist stands the writer of the 
historical romance, who has the widest 
range for the employment of his ima- 
gination, yet who, to escape utter failure, 
must have the vitality and divination of 
genius It is really as a story - teller 
rather than as a novelist, in our modern 
ense of the term, that the writer of 
historical fiction usually achieves the 
widest popularity. In George Eliot’s 
Romola the historical feature is so far 
subordinated to the subtle characteriza- 
tion—divination effectively standing for 
analysis—that the result is properly desig- 
nated a novel. The vocabulary is that of 
the novelist. On the other hand, in 
Charles Reade’s novels the story-telling, 
dramatic, instinct predominates, and we 
have a very different sort of vocabulary. 
Terseness and directness of diction do 
not satisfy the conditions of such fic- 
tion as is written by Meredith, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and How- 


ells. These writers put more stress upon 


the art of expression, as shown in elab- 
orate texture; they draw upon the richest 
resources of the English language in its 
Latin expansion; they use a larger pro- 
portion of long words, suited to the in- 
finitely varied shades of meaning that 
complete their chromatic harmonies. 

The writer of historical romance is not 
denied these resources; he may use them 
to the fullest extent; but, in so far as he 
surrenders the analytical function and 
puts himself in nearer alliance with the 
brotherhood of story-tellers, he is content 
with less elaboration, and with less of 
distinetively literary art. 

Miss Johnston in “ Sir Mortimer” has 
her pen dyed with the color of the time 
in which her romance is laid. She 
does not surrender the literary art; her 
diction is touehed by the Elizabethan 
spirit of gentleness, poetry, and chivalry. 
Of adventure also; therefore she has a 
story to tell of thrilling interest, and is 


moved forward by its current 
trong and vital movement give 
ind directness to her speech 

V 

[he historical romance has 
vantage—that it has to do with 
events and persons his amour 
ism it has at least: and someth 
than this through the divination 
master whose imagination sometir 
vests characters and situations 
reality that few historical 
possess, The historian may ha 
high order of imagination, and thu 
to his work far more than the stu 
patience of the careful annalist 
is also true of biography. 

But e are often grateful 
simple presentation of facts, de 
imagination, resenting any gloss 
for picturesque effect. We enj 
high literary quality of the lif 
Henry James has given us of W 
Wetmore Story. All that we most 
in such a work is heightened by 
excellence. But in the case of su 
story as that of Laura Bridgman 
by Maud and Florence Hall How 
daughters of her distinguished te 
Dr. Howe, we should be jealous of 
thing leading us to think of its au 
ship save as convincing of its auth 
tiveness. We want the simple facts 
as these writers have presented 
gathered from every possible sour 
making altogether a complete 
which will always be of the er 
value to the psychologist, as well 
interest to the philanthropist. We d 
require that the authors should d 
that wonderful philosophical co-o 
tion of facts which characterizes 
Fiske’s Discovery of America. Dr. 
discovered a new continent in the a 
vacant mind of his pupil, and we 
his experiments, in an exploration 
development hitherto untried, w 
curiosity which only the simple 
direct statement can satisfy. It 
kind of interest awakened in | 
Bridgman’s lifetime among educ 
statesmen, poets, and philosopher 
permanent interest also, now and 


after fully met by the remarkable 


man documents of this book. 
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Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and How- 
ells. These writers put more stress upon 
the art of expression, as shown in elab- 
orate texture; they draw upon the richest 
resources of the English language in its 
Latin expansion; they use a larger pro- 
portion of long words, suited to the in- 
finitely varied shades of meaning that 
complete their chromatic harmonies. 

The writer of historical romance is not 
denied these resources; he may use them 
to the fullest extent; but, in so far as he 
surrenders the analytical function and 
puts himself in nearer alliance with the 
brotherhood of story-tellers, he is content 
with less elaboration, and with less of 
distinctively literary art. 

Miss Johnston in “ Sir Mortimer” has 
her pen dyed with the color of the time 
in which her romance is laid. She 
does not surrender the literary art; her 
diction is touched by the Elizabethan 
spirit of gentleness, poetry, and chivalry. 
Of adventure also; therefore she has a 
story to tell of thrilling interest, and is 
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The Artist 


BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 
With Pictures by the Author 


HE world is full of stupid folks, who seem to think it) true 
That just because a man makes jokes, that's all that he ean do! 
The time has come for me to tell that, ever sinee my birth, 


I've dyvawn an animal as well as any man on earth! 


Hlorae has been my closest friend, - feel no 


‘ fe 
anall remorse Vy 
think so little time T spend within his stall 4 bead \ 

( 


perforee, 

lis every point T comprehend; he draws me round 
of COoUurRe: 

Yet there are people who contend | cannot draw 


i horse! 


The trusty Dog is wont to think my friendship firm and 
warm, 

Hle comes to me for food and drink and shelter from the 
storm, 

You'll never see him eringe or shrink, but on my lap he'll 
swarti: 

Yet there are those who slvly wink when | depict his 
form! 


The vigilant, voracious Goat regards my word aa A 


d 
law, we 
\ fact which surely must denote he never found 
a flaw \ 
In anything I drew or wrote, but all with plea 
sure saWw:-- 
Yet I have heard some critics vote that Goats | 


cannot draw! 


The Walrus in his chilly clime, upon the aretie 
floe, 

Was my companion many a time, and who so well 
could show 

How he pursues, with mien sublime, the codfish 
o’er the snow? 

Yet people say, “ Perhaps in rhyme—but drawing 
him? Oh, no!” 
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zat 
lo meet and greet me he will skim, rejoicing, o'e 


j a \ 
X \ sand. 
Ile stretches every agile limb to answer my « 
) mand: 
Spe }\ 
< A) 


The Camel, indolent and slim, IL beckon wit! 


hand. 


And yet they ery that sketching him I do not w 


stand! 


rhe Wangaroo, the Kangaroo! He’s almost like 
twin, 

So oft together at the Zoo in converse have 
been. 

I love him well, he loves me true, I'm sure we two are 


kin: 


Yet some ejaculate, “ Pooh, pooh! Tie makes him far 


too thin!” EE. 


The Polar Bear, of manners cold, has told n 


~~ in despair 
That really he could not have told how, \ 
or when, or where 
He could have found a friend so _ bold, 
1 whom he'd learn to care: — 
/ / \ . 
/ \ eg Yet there are certain men who hold T cannot 
rhe Tiger used to leave his feast whenever | 


drew near = 7 bd 
(Not incommoded in the least, but with a smile 5 ‘ 
sincere). ~~ Yl ) 


When | was sailing from the East he sent a AN 
case of beer: 
Yet in my pictures of the beast they say there’s é (a 


something queer! 


J 
draw a Bear! 


The timid, tall Camelopard is like my bett 
half. 

I cherish him in high regard, and have a heart 
laugh 

In walking round his little yard, and listen! 
to his chaff: 

Yet some desire to have me barred from sket 


ing the Giraffe! 


Well, here is my reply to those who at my drawings rage:— 
I beg that vou will note the various creatures on this page! 
Of course, I’ve only made a few, and dashed them off, at that, 


But still, they show what I ean do, and knock your theories flat! 














A Mere 


pardon; but how long will it take 


bicevenisT. “7 
\uUTOMOBILIST. “ Oh, about five minutes; 


be Gg woul 


Doing His Best ‘* 


IANA has taught the twins that thunder 
is the voice of God. The three were 
trolling far from home one afternoon when 
the heavens began to utter their deep note 
f warning, 
“ Quiek, quick, children,” called 
don’t you hear the thunder? It 
ie, go home! It’s going to rain!’” Then 
took little twin sister’s hand and seur- 
ied along, while Nathaniel brought up a 
nting rear. Again and again the thunder 
imbled and muttered. Each time Nathan- 
looked impatiently over his shoulder 
stumped on a little faster. Finally 
especially threatening roar burst forth 
from the sky. In exasperation Nathaniel 
illed out: 
[ hear good Lord; I hear you. 
Can't you I'm going as fast as | 
You must ’member that I’m only four 
irs old!” m. PF. B. 


Diana ; 
SaVS: ‘Cio 


you, 
see 


Justifiable 


ROBERT, aged six, was returning from 
school one day and lost his rubber in 
the mud. Having picked it up, he sat down 
on the wet sidewalk to put it on. A lady 
passing said to him, “ Why, Robert, what 


lrifle 


to get to the next town?” 


it’s only fifty miles!” 


are you doing?” The boy, continuing to 
work away at the rubber, replied, “I am 
trying to do two things—put on this rub- 
ber and mind my own business.” 


How Sylvester Justified Himself 


iE is an Atlanta matron equally well 
known for her interest in social pleasures 
ind her devotion to all manner of charities, 
the two carrying her into almost every part 


of the city. Last winter, during an un- 
usually severe spell of weather, the Mayor 
issued an appeal for — for the poor, with 
the request that all supplies be sent to police 
headquarters for distribution. The lady in 
question decided to go with her contributions 
and find out for herself any special cases of 
need; but after a good deal of aimless driv 
ing and the loss of much valuable time, her 
driver—a new one—had to confess that he 
could not find the place. 

* But you told me when I employed you 
that you were thoroughly acquainted with 
the city,” the lady protested, with consider- 
able severity. 

Sylvester looked his humble regrets. “ An’ 
so I does know de proper parts of it, ma’am,” 
he apologized, “ but I ain’t never driv fer 
no lady befo’ what had to go to de po 
lice station.” 
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' 
week | was down in Cerro Gordy Count 

“ HAT’S a good team you've got there, haulin’ sand, and in one of the coal-yj 
Si,” the store clerk ventured. down there they hed an elevater stuck in { 

* Well, rather,” and Silas looked with fond shaft. The boss miner offered to bet me ¢ 
admiration at the pair of old pelters he dollars thet my team couldn’t pull it uy 
was driving tock him. I jest hitched th’ rope 

“ Buy ‘em o1 swap for ‘em?” the calico- hind.the nags, and took up the lines 
measurer inquired, spoke ter them, but before they'd pulle 

* Traded fer um—traded a gun fer um.” three minits the mine boss offered , 

‘A gun’ Must have been pretty good twenty-doilar bill if I'd stop um. Yes 
gun to bring in a team like that, Si.” they was simply ruinin’ thet shaft 

“ Was it a good gun? Well, rather,” Silas see, th’ infernel elevater was everlast 
assented, “It was a wood gun when I first welged, and when the old hosses found t 
got it, but it got strained in shootin’ once, they couldn't budge it by itself, th 
and [| hed to git rid of it. It was the pret- began haulin’ up the shaft and all | 
tiest silver - mounted, gold-lined ‘Old Ken- the shaft right out of th’ ground B 
tuck” you ever saw. Regular intellectural T could get um stopped they hed short 
wun; cud shoot anything with it. Jest tell thet shaft twenty-three feet by actual 
it what you wanted to hit, p'int it up, dnd sur’, The fellers workin’ in the fm 
blaze away, and down ud cum your game was pulled up towards the top a souplh 
Used to shoot wildeats and catemounts in the rods or so.” And Silas again expectorat 
dark with it. My old woman cud shoot it upon the wagon wheel. 
is good as any one. Whenever she wanted Obadiah Sutton, seated on an empty 
ter kill a chicken fer Sunday dinner she'd barrel, had been an attentive listene: 
pint out the one she wanted, lay the gun don’t call thet any proof of real pull 
on th’ doorstep, and then drive the chick- ability,” he said. “J're got a team t) 
ens around that side of the house, and the can really pull. T had um in the «t 
old gun ud pink him every time,” quarry haulin’ stun’ two weeks ago, and a 

“But - should think you could have’ of the quarry hands fixed a big stun’ so thet 
made more money by keeping such a gun nothin’ could move it. I reckoned I'd 
instead of trading if off for horses, Si?” the it, and so T hitched a chain onto it and 
clerk suggested, jest teched the horses up a little, and th 

“That's jest the p’int thet I'm a-comin’ to started to pull. LT was watchin’ the rock that 
it warn’t such a good yun when I made th’ wouldn't budge, and didn’t notice until thi 
trade, Tt was like this; Ud been out haulin’ team hed pulled: fer a couple of minits 
some wood one day, and when IT drov’ up to) but when [ looked round there they 
the house ‘long towards sundown my old pullin’ stiddy as clockwork, sunk up to the 
woman came a-runnin’ out to the wagon, ankles in solid stun’, and sinkin’ deeper 
and says, ind deeper every minit Thet was real 

“*Si, there was a drove of deer went by pullin’.” 
here ‘bout half an hour ago, and they ain't Silas picked up the lines and slapped th 
more’n three miles away now.’ horses on the back, “I think it’s time fe 

‘I got off the load of wood and ..ent fer me ter be movin’,” he said, glaring at 0! 
the rifle. [T put in a three-mile charge of diah. “ When it comes ter a pass where li: 
powder, and then I stood in th’ doorway and is bein’ told I don’t care to remain, Git ap 
looked, and shur’nuf there was five deer jest Kpwarp Huntineron WILLIAMS. 
comin’ to the top of a knoll about three 
miles away. I jest spoke a couple of words 
to the old gun, and then I rested her against 
the door-jam, and I says to my old woman, Theory vs. Practice 

“* You watch, while | shoot.’ st at : 

“The minit I pulled the trigger the old FISHERMAN invested in a tub so ver) 
woman sings out, old 

“*You've got him all right, Si,’ and A single drop of water in its staves it woul 
shur’nuf there was the biggest, fattest buck not hold. 
in the lot rollin’ over on his side stone-dead. gaia he: “Tis verv plain to me a vessel 
But it sp’iled the gun—strained it, yer know, this kind : 

Che deer was further away then they looked . oe P ee. : 
and in reachin’ um the gun strained itself, Would make the safest fishin’-smack a fis 
so that it couldn't ever shoot agin. You erman could find. 

cud put in as big a charge of powder as What matters if a barr’l of brine should o’ 
yer wanted to, but it couldn't throw a bul- the gunwale slop, 

let across th’ road. It was strained and This 
spilled. So I traded it off fer this team— 
and got a good thing, too.” 

“It’s a good-lookin’ team all right, Si, 
but can they pull?—thet’s the real ques- and sound ; ; * 
tion,” some one suggested. But when it came to practice—why, the fis 

Silas spat contemptuously on the wagon erman was drowned! 
wheel. Perer NEWELL. 


A Disciple of Truth “ Kin they pull? Well, rather! W hy, last 


on 


‘ 





ancient tub would keep afloat 
couldn't hold a drop.” 
Which as a bit of logic you'll admit is go 


— 














First Loves 


Tiny maid with sunlit hair; sombre elf with eyes cast down; 


Princess dainty, debonair; auburn tresses, gold, and brown, 

Some were gay and some were grave; shyly swayed by blame and praise. 
Others ruled their willing slave with their tiny tyrant ways, 

Time has blent them all for me in one golden memory. B. J. 




















Behind 


“Do you think she 


Proressor. * Not for 


Olde English Ballad 
HREE knights 


glades, 
With a hey doin derry, derry down dey! 
{nd one was black as the ace of spades, 
With a down hey down, and a derry down 
dey! 
(nd one was white as he well could be 
Syn*he ryd him out of the mud countree, 
\nd one was ryding a toy gee-gee, 
Fol de rol. de riddle de rol de ray! 


ryd out of the forest 


Now the knight as black as the ace of spades, 

With a hi non noni, no nonny hey! 

And the white knight soiled the 
glades, 


in forest 
With a ho nonny noni, non nonny hey! 

They fought with the one on the toy gee-gee 

\nd they licked the boots clean off of he— 
You must sing this verse in a minor key) 
Fol de rol, de riddle de rol de ray! 


Then the two that were left whipt out their 
blades, 

With a hey down derry, no nonny hey! 
And each sent each to the land of shades, 
With a hi non nonny, derry down dey! 
(And that was the end of the ryders three. 

What terrible tommyrot ballads be! 
\nd nonny and derry mean nothing to me, 
So whim wham whaddle oh! 
straddle oh! 
Heigh ho et cetera rol de ray ! 
BurGES JOHNSON. 


Strim stram 


the Fan 


has m uch 


music,” 


More Difficult 


N Englishman and an American were ¢ 

versing on the subject of wit from thei 
view-points. The American said: “ Speak 
ing of wit, I heard one of the wittiest things 
from one of your countrymen, who are gen 
erally accredited with a lack of humor. This 
particular Englishman asked the following 
riddle of one of my countrymen: ‘ What has 
feathers, walks on two legs, and barks lik« 
a dog’ To this the gentleman from th 
‘land of humor’ replied, ‘Don’t know—ii 
it wasn’t for the bark would say a chicken.’ 
To this the Englishman replied, readily 
enough, ‘ Right you are, my boy; I merely 
added the bark to make the riddle harder, 
don't you know.” ° 


Birds 


never see a bird alone; 


ye 


There are always two. 


Men and women singly moan; 


Birds know how to woo. 


The birds are never bachelors, 
Or spinsters all unblest ; 
They wisely know the happiness 
Within a sacred nest. 
Ropert LOVEMAN. 








EDITOR’S 


Perfectly Excusable 
KIE’S father re 
ently purchased 
Bernard dog. 
looks like a 
tawny lion,” 
the comment of 
rtain friend of 
family, and th 
e fixed itself in 
ie’s mind. 
We've got a lion 
» at our house,” 
told a child the 
day while out 
isiting. 
“Oh 


| 


no, dear,” 

rected his mo 
“you mean a 
that looks like 
4” 

No, I 
lion,” 


mean 
pe rsisted 

boy, and no 
ount of coaxing 
r threatening 
ild induce him to 
inge = his state 
the pres 
the other 


in 
of 
iid. 
Phat 
other 
hen 


ent 


his 
him 


night 
advised 
saying his 
ask the 
ord to forgive him 
r the naughty lie he had told that after- 


EpitHa. “Oh, you 


ivers to 


\nd did you do as I told you?” 


DRAWER. 


An Antiquary 


Mvuriet. “ Do you know, dear, I have kept every birthday present 
I have ever received since IT was a little girl.” 


must let me see them, dear. TI fairly revel 


in looking at antiques.” 


“Yes, mamma, I did. And He said, ‘ You 
was perfectly ’scusable, Dickie. I often take 
that dog for a lion myself.’ ” 





Witte, “Jt’s all right, nurse. We're 
playing Garden of Eden, and Tommy’s de 
ake, and won’t give up de apple!” 


8) 


A Christmas Sonnet 


STIC Yule, whose old Druidic 
birth to all the 


for Nell, 


rites 


that 


O MY 
( 
doll’s 

The baby gets that little silver bell. 


rave (ves, 


hark! 
wights- 
(By all means, 

lights. ) 

The mummer’s silent pantomime doth tell 
th \ 


But The carols of the shivering 


use wax candles for tree 


(Please stop those children’s songs, 
simply yell!) 
Of smoking boar’s head, ale and such de 
lights. 
Inside the dim-lit halls the minstrels play, 
And cheerful Yule logs crackle, hiss and 
roar,- 
(You want more money? 
drawn. 
You have another Christmas bill to pay? 


I'll be blamed glad when all this fuss is 


Why I'm over 


over!) 
Throw wide the doors 
Christmas’s dawn! 


and welcome 


HARVEY PEAKE. 














A. Directo 


‘Say, Jimmie, that 
bank.” 


directs the 


you see 
he’s a director in a down-toiwn 


“Oh, don't I know that?—he 


An Impossibility 


HE new minister was a timid man, and 

when Mrs. Milbanks left him in the 
sitting-room with the children while she 
went to see after the supper, the five pairs 
of centred steadily upon him 
suddenly more formidable than those of a 
large congregation eyes they were, 
clear, non - committal, challenging. Subjects 
for conversation flew wildly from him, 

“ Five little boys,” he said at last, in a 
futile pretence at jocularity. ‘* Five little 
boys and not a single little girl. Why, it 
does seem to me that one of you might have 
been a little girl.” 

There instant excitement in the row 
of little figures sitting primly in their p! ces, 
and Dinwiddie burst out in grand style, for 
getful that the right of reply belonged to 
his older brother 

“Huh!” he ejaculated, with rising seorn, 
‘I do’ know who'd ‘a’ been ‘er. Dave, he 
wouldn't ‘a’ been “er; an’ John, he wouldn't 
‘a’ been ‘er; an’ Marcus, he wouldn’t ‘a’ been 
‘er; an’ George, he wouldn't ‘a’ been ‘er; an’ 
I know / wouldn't ‘a’ been ‘er. I do’ know 
how she could ‘a’ been when there wa’'n’t no- 
body to ‘a’ been : M. A. B. 


eyes seemed 


boy a’ 


was 


eT 


feller over there 


with my sister? Well, she tells 


me 
envelopes !” 


The Modern School of Alliteratists: or, 
in 


**Wouldn’t that W?’’ 
Ww" 
watch 


walk 
For the whinnying wind to woo, 
In wisful wile, with the whiskers, wan, 
Of the wee, wet, wisps of dew ; 


the wide, white wood and 


And the wounded, whimsical waves we weave 
Are woven in W. 


We wander and watch, and we wake to work 
The wail of the well-to-do, 

Who wonder well at the winning way 
We wilt into whispers new; 

And the woeful, weird, and woozly web 
We wind out of W! 


Oh, to weep and wile is a woman's wish 


And to wash in the water, 
Yet she wants to write and she wishes t 
wear 


too, 


The wings of a wizard too. 
Why will she warble in wanton wise 
The wonderful W? 
GELLETT BURGES* 








